


BU 7 HAN AM RECORDS. id 
There iso copy. af this inscription in Book IV, ig 29, 
and is entitied “an inscription ona broken stone iying in the’ 
Court of the Vishnupad, near the Ganesa” At p. 213 of the 
MS, mention is made of an inscri iption of the date of the 


tsth year of Naya Pala Deva. A copy is given at No. 25 
In his report on Shehabad. I. p. 84, Buchanan describes three 


inscriptions, The account begins at p. 84 and then is continued.. 


at omission No, I after p. 307. The first ison a rock bt Targo 
Chandi,* near Sassaram, and on the road from there to Rohtas. 
The second i ison a roch in the Sone at Bandu Ghat near Rohtas, 
and Opposite to Japil. The third is in the same neight:ourhood, 
and is on a rock above a pool sacred to Totala Devi. AL 
these are in Sanscrit, and are Nos, 2, IS and 14 of the Book 
of Luscriptions., No. 2 is the most interesting, and ifthe one 
of which Colebrooke has given a translation. it appears 
tnat Bochanar’s Pandit aitog zether E dered this inscrip- 
tion, and icd-Bachanan to suppose that it had been put up 
the father of Vijaya wnandrs., the king of Kannauj. Tn fac 
rr ratap Dhavala, the author of the ETAN was nG way 
related to Vi yaya Chandra. He was the ch ieftain v^ Sani) and 
seems fo haye been a haughty and plain spowen uo ble, some 
what after the fashion of Götz von Berlichingen The Obiect 
of the ins usa which is both in verse and prose, is to Wàn 


witness, The oa part is as follox WS, crete to Colebiocke S 


r$ 


“The feet of the sovereign of Japila, the great chieftain, the fortu- 
nats Fratapa Dhavala Deva, declare the truthto bis sons, grandsons 
and other descendants sprung of his race ; this ill copper {g rant) of | 
the villages of Malahauti and Badayita, wbtaized by fraud and perjury 
from the thievish slaves of the fortunate Vijaya © -handra the kang, 
sovereign of Kanyakubja, by Swallahariya folks; no 4h is tobe 
put therein, These priests are every way ibertines. Not so much 
land as might be pierced bya needle point is theirs. Knowiog this, 
you will take the shure 1 of profits and cthee dves, or desirov. 
(Siguature) of the great Rajaputra (king’s ion) the fortunate Sair 

ghna.” 


The other part of the inscription givesthe date, oče., Samvat 
1229 (1173 A. D.) E ha, Badi, ard Welnesday. „Colebrooke. 
mentions in a note at De 462 of the Transacfiuis, that Vi jaya 


Chandi es the father of Ja a Chandra, the king MW Kanauj, 

-yho was killed by the Mo aada in 1194, : 
~ [nsu ription No. 14, 2 € the one near Total Devi's > s13 

still ofdor, the date on it being 1215 (1150 A, D) y E 
amet | Soak, saia 


i n Z narrow passage > which sepataies the northern e end of tor bie 

from the grent mass.” ii 
Foa ransact ons, R.A. S, i. 207, BS oa 
* it would em this cj ertem : i 

ad seein irom this chat tha syrtem of a dintica af crops is of 

old standing in Bihar. a | 


12 , BÜUCIJANAS RECCRDA. 


méntions Pratap Dhavala with the Gte of Naik (or lead ; 
and gives tne name of his wife (Snihi, cf another female 
(Somali) and of six sons and four Caughters. His younger 
brother Tribhuvan is also menti m, as well as the treasurer 
and the kéeper of the gate (to Rohtas?}, it seems that in 

nidd he inscription there is a rude figure of Totala 


rports to have pecen made by the family priest 


neceiption, but Buchanan says that--« 


j Under i it there are gome inscriptions in z Nagari character abun- 
damtly regibic, aut in some language which is totally unintelirgible to 
uk Pandy of the Survey, and probably that which was spoken by the 

ribs to which fFratapn Dhavala belonged. Many of the nmpes in 
this family are bacberous and are still in common use among the 

Ranter Rajputs ip the west, to which tribe i is indeed said this familv 
beionced. Some persons of that tribe with whom } lately met. under» 





Č olebrcoke hus given an abstract of the Sanscrit 


stood several words in the parts of the inscription, which to the Bandit’. 


are uniniciligible, but, being all illiterate men. ‘hes eauigeuict “explain” 


the whole,” 
The inscription ‘+ m me Tilotha thana ata place where 
the Tiytrar?, = oranch of the Kudra, fows down the hills, 


Te ngay “he he re noted that there is some confusion between 


achanan’s phi ‘raseology. In reality there are two ft 


at Totala Devi's pool, One is on the rock alongside 
of the ‘old representation of the goddess, and is the No, I4 
just described. fats other is apparently No, 13, but, being very 
shart, it fs to be found in the Bock of Figures, vig., No TI, ‘under 
the drawing of the new image cf the goddess. The drawing 
and insciption are given in Martin, Vol T., but he wrongly 
catalogues ir as Plate No. g. It is No. 2 of Plate V, p. 455. 


k The image ana inscription are on a slab carved in relier. it repre- 


sants laidi Devi er Bhawani killing a buffaio-demon (Mohkeshásur). 
The care og the micription is 1389 Samvat, or 1332 A. D.” 
ee ion No. £5 is, according to Buchanan, upon a rock 


or stone in tne Sone and not on its bank as stated by Cole- 
byocke. Tt is situated near Bandu or Bandhu Ghat falso called 
Manda Ghat by Bucananj near Rohtas, and apparently oppo- 
site io the confiueme o of the Koel and Sone [t is peara 
Hegan lnewp py the name of Desasirsa. 

Bock an.a’s description is as follows :— 


3 
Bee Mos. 13 and ig, and that Colebrooke has signup 


+e 


„another inscription illustrates much further the bistory of this fam! 


r 
.vap Duavaja) It js found on a rock in the Sop at bandhu Ghav 


. oopusite te Jag! and in the country itis usually adeged that, pia n 
o any governor Of Rohtasgar died, his name sponiancously appearee 
on the rack ad foamed the inseription of which a copy is given in 


+: 
st 
En 


4 


tne rgtp draine. It, in fact, seems to relaie to the persons ` 


who have ¢Cverned the fortress and the neighbowing couniry, At 
a he top, this: Rsc ‘iption mentions that Maharaj Singjamata * Raj, and 


het nil 
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he ate : . p : : : 
% Coisbrocis tS is the rane as Nyunata Rat, or Nruuta Raya, 
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Haharad Pr atap Ral wert ts {here the M. S. turns back to p. b5) 
heaven in the year 1646 (1580) and mses in the year 1626 (1569) they 
had been receded vy Pr atapa Rudra, Tacse persons being after the 
time when Sher Shah reduced Rohtas (A. D. 1339) are of little import- 
ance, and have no titles of consequence. As they are followed by a 
very ‘different description cf personages, i presume these three names 
have been prefixed in after times, and that the inscriptio.s oziginally 


commenced as follows,” 

Buchanan then gives a list containing the eles of eleven 
Mahanripatis, the second of whom, Protap Phaval, is said to. 
have reigucd 3: years up to Samvat ‘1219 * an D. 1162), 
Then come-the name of four Dwarpdals or gatekcepe rs, Whom. 
Buchanan supposes to have been the warders of the fowr, 
principal passes to Rohtas. After them come ths names of? 
several Maharajas, ending with Mandan Singh, Samvat 1653; 
(A. D. 1596). There is also a reference to the mild goverminent. 
of Man Singh, and a list of priests, astrologers, &e. a 

Buchanan eonjectures that.the last of the eleven Mahanri-- 
patis, véz., Udai Chandra, mav have been the prince frond’ 
ri Slack hai wook the fortress by ` d Èi Cavhicrnys stratagems- 
In the second volume of the report oa Shahabad, yp. 162-64, 
Ruchaiai gives an account of a family which claims descent: 
from Pratap Dhavaia. Colebrooke describe es it as the famipy, 
poss essing the principality of Bilonja. ` 

{am not aware whether these inscriptions have been copied by 
Mr, Beglar, o! o they have been published. H they have. 
not, Buchanan pies in the India Office might be adva: ntages: 
cusly® referred to. Mr, Fleet has noticed and described, 
a sealematrix of Mabanarta Saséoka, which Mr. Beglar has 
discovered, carved on the rock at Rohtas. It has been suppos 
ed to rcfer to the Sasinka of Karna Suvarna mentioned by 
Riven Thsacg, but it may be as well to note that there was, 

according to Buchanan; A Khatauri Rajah of Kharakpir, 
sched Sasangka, who was put io death by his servants in 
1803 (910 Vusli, 

The Bhagalpur volumes contain the reports on Rajniahal 
wid the Southal Parganas. There is much interesting roatter. 
n them, but most of it has been given by Martin, “There is 
a curious legend about the origin of the name Tcliyagarhi, 
which Martin has not reproduced, i uut it is too long for oxtrac¢ 
ity the present, place. - The only extracts which i shall give 
are a short account of an old fort caile d Lakragar, and 3 
reference to pargana Mangalpur. Lakragar was situated in the 

Raimabal bhiis, and it seems to mG wF likely that it is the 
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Colebronka thinks that th? date is probabiy 1229 (1132). 
+ This_certainly may be the Sasinka of the tank in Bogra, if indeed 


Sosone Dighi means Sasanka’s tank, Arch: Reports, XV. 152. 
T M.S. Bragalpus, L 183. 
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for, Sec Cunningham, Arch, Reports, XV. 44, for an endeavour 
to identify it with Kakijol.* The passage in Buchanan is 
se See II. 296.. 

“The only antiquity in this division is Lakragar, an old fort in the 


central arable land, where a Rajah of the Nat tribe, termed Duriyan 


. Rekhaor of Minhajaddin which has so tong been vainly songh f 
Singka resided, and governed the mountains as well as the Wats, 


aome of whom remain in the vicinity, and seem originally to have | 
bean of the same race with the mountaineers. He was driven out by - 
the Khatauris who now possess the country, and who had a fort at ` 
Majhuya, about two, miles from the former. There they resided for 
some generations, until the father of the present Zamindar, being 
inflamed with jealousy, excited the mountaineers to gnurder a Mogal 
officer. After this, the mountaineers discovering the imbecility of 
Government, became too turbulent for the management of the zamin- 
Gar, whe was compelled to retire to the low country.” 
$ may be noted that there is also a thana in South Bhagul- : 
ore y which goes by the name of Lakaradiwani. | 
in the first volume of Bhagalpur, Buchanan describes 
pare? Mangalpur ie Dakar O Ttaumkhar e and says that the 
rigina? proprietors - belonged to the medical tribe (the Sems | 
S {pat ¿bey had no doubt possessed it for a very long time, | 
ang that they claimed descent from the Hindu King GT- - 
pugal. "The present members of the family have become | 
- «ners peasants, and in their accounts contradict all chionology. 
» aid probability. One of them told me that ha was the 25th 
iis descent from Mangal Sen, who married a daughter of 
Lakhyan (Lakshman) the king. This Mangal having gone | 
on a pilgrimage to Benares and other places, when he returned, , 
sound wis estate in possession of a Tiyar, whom he had left in 
sharge, bnt who refused to deliver up the land to his master. 
Orn this’ Mangal applied | to Husein (one of the last Maham- 
medan Kings of Bengal),” 
No doubt if Mangal was the son-in law of Lakshman, he 
must have lived Jong ‘before Husein Shah, and the mention of 
. big mame is probably only an instance of the Bengal habit of 
ascribing every thing to Husein Shah. But the interesting 
thing is that, Buchanan’s informant, Mahan Rai, gave a list of his 
twenty- -four ancestors, and that their names are-préserved in 
the Buchanan M.S. Another descendant of Mangal Sein 
tc] Buchanan that his ancestor received the estate in “the 
624th year of the Bengal ‘era (A. D. 1217) Buchanan recurs 
to the subject in the second volume at p. 278, whére he men- 
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FEFE Át p. 313 of and Vol. on Purniah, Buchanan describes Kakje A, and 

says it "orginally belonged to two Rarhi Brahmans, Ganeshyam and 
Mohesh, and that the former having been: deprived of his estate by his 
brother, went to Delhi and got a grant of 734 parganas. He turned 
“Muhammadan and took the name of Abdullah. 

Sot tee is the way in which Buchanan spel’ Sarkar Audambar. 
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BUCHANAN RECORDS, 43 
tions Mangalpur as having been tho residence of Lakshman 
Sein’s son-'n-law, l 

T have looked to see whether Buchauen said L anything ate: 
the ancient kin eee ma of Khajogara mentioned by Hiuen 7 Fhoang, 
and whith Vivien Saint-Martin proposed to identify with the 
Cudiery* of Re nnell, But Icannot find anything on che 


cint He Aa i mentions a large tract of country, extend- 
ig on both sides of the Gumani river, which is known, as 


‘Tappa Kangilyali, This isthe Big and Littl Kangjis vali of 
HurterS and may be the missing kingdom. Bu chanan also 


a 
speaks of a ae pans the Kangiiya, 
bo 


ge 35: of Vo! old eur relates to De Pal Raiaha : om 


“hers can, ; think, be lite doubt but that the Pal Rajah 
sessed the whole of Mithila, and confined the Kirats T th 
of thelr moustains, The Brahmans of 3 ape still fern 
siderable pait of the agricultural pepulation, and altho cco there are 
no traces of works attributed to the Pal Rajahs themselves, there are 
many remains atirtbuted te chiefs of these Brahmans, probably des 
ceudants of the nobles of the Pal a some ef whom retained | 
more or less independence until a much jater date, and after the over- 
throw of the dynasty of Adiser, seem to Aave recoverat much 
authority.” ` oie 
‘Then follows, “fn the confusion which immedia ely followed ` 


+ 


Fer 
the overthrow of the Hindu ingdom of Bengai,” as in. 


WEL tin Pe AG, 


The hext extract relates to the Muhammadan town OF. 


Tanda,t whose site has now been swept away by the river, 
3 


'bnt which lay- in what is now the. district of Makiak 


“The only anin is that of Tangra, a place of no consiierable anti. 
guiry.d When the fa amily of Sher Sheh was deprived of the Governe 
ment of inaia by the Mogul Humayun, the Kingdom of- ennail again 

te 


threw off its sun ction te Deloi, ond the new dynusty left Grats, 


ee Lane 2 


and ratived across the old Ganges to Tangra. ‘The distance is 30 smail y 


that they an not be said to-have changed the seat of Goverament, 


oui only to have built a acw palace or country residence, ak 


ns te a er a ERS le IE IAN A HY Me As YR ape a aba 
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p rots 


Phe chart ot R. H Colebrooke, Surveyor-General, in 7b Vol. of Asiate 
Researches, is better tham Rennel’s, Colehrooke’s survey was in 1796. coe 
fic speils the n ame Cajureab, and represcats itas below Farrakharad and 


{T onthe wader Parganas, : 
z When ee visited Tanda in ioe was a league from the Ganges, 
O ae cordiug ¢ Wil ford, Asiatic Researches, XIV , 419, it is old, and was 


che Tron ridota of Bip giemy. Wilford’s conjectures are ai ways intere sting, ang 
sometimes tbey seem very happy. 7, His identiication of Natadupa with 
etiwa has been thought Res by vivid PNE har tin. in es res 


use - 

3 wo ed Ganga aride. Gankar is ee a vety ie aut 
assen does net helieve that the word Gangaridac was 
colsed by the Gree 3 from ranges, 
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hocre’s eri anys “ae in bene Ves 4 J z m ' 
although Gaur is said io bave Deon plundored by the first of these 


“out to Tõagra, which would never appeas to have beon a large place. . 


Cr are thors eny considerabie ruins te denote that chece princes ' 


TUBB. ine conteaptucus manner in which the courtly Abul Fas 


Sucharan spells Tanda ptet, The extract is from Vol. I, 
34, and ts fu the account of the division of Kalya Chak. 
esti 250 or Voli, Buchanan notes that in his account of 
was born in the division of Boda in that district. Be then 
2-25 on to say taat, immediately on the borders of that terri- 
tory but on the Purniah side of the Karatoya, there is a fort. 
cahed Cangrari 
he notice of Iinsein Shab's birthplace here referred to, is to 
be found in Vol, J, p. 215 of the MS, account of Rangpur, 
and has been published by Montgomery Martin, TH, p. 448. 
i 


Ty ts to the effect that Husein Shah was born at Dev’ Nagar, 

shout sixtésn miles north of Kumarirketh. I do wot know 

whether this statement has ever been properly noticed. If not, 
mo toby, z 


ioy everything connected with Husain Shah is interesting.* © 


Rba statement m the Riyaz-us-Salatin, p. 131, is that Husein 
shah, his brother Yusuf, and his father Saiyid Ashraf. came 
irom Termiz {a ‘own on the Oxus, and north of Balkh) 
ast Sathed at Coandpur (Chandpara) in the Rarh country. i é, 
on the Oub-division of Jungypur But this does not absolutely 
contradict Bachanan’s accouat. and may also be ‘partially in- 
crect, According to Buchanan, Husein Shah’s grandfather 
Sultan brahim, and was killed by Jallalludin. Relying 
cron the Riyaz, i formeriy thought thst this was wrong, and 
fua¢ the only Suitan ibrahim was the ruler of Jaunpur. Eut 
is aow seems not improbable that it is the author of Riyaz 
resti ft is certain that his chronology is at favit, 
. ie Jaunpur historlcs seem to make no mertion of any attack 
< 


‘at oy Svitan Ibrahim, and the one which is referred 
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to by Abd-ar-kaszak in the Matla-Assadint as kaving been 
i T -_ bna t >, 
male or conternplatecl, seems to have occurred about 1440, 
“Iha Dinajpur r ports contain one or two notices of Husein Shah’s sone- 

Be ke 


+ Sec Mejor’s India in the tgth Century. 


f 
c arigar (spelt in margin in Bengali as Gånrigar} 
wiven is said ty nave been built by Husein Shah’s mother, :’ 
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BUCHANAN RECORD) 7 
ang therefore iong after the time of Ratah ie 
god his son faliatlud in, Phe attack was averted by ti 
intervention of Shah Rukh, son of Vaimur, and many years 
after the death of the saintly Nur Qutb, It is then possibic 
that there were two [brahi sins, and that the one of jallalludJdia’s 
time was Husem Shah s gra andfather, 

fhe next cxtract is from the long account of Castes in 
Vo. I of the Parniah Report. Ët occurs at p, 370 und refers 
fo the Sarvariyas, a cast which sprung into existence out 
of the great famine of 1770 i an 
neal 


“in the terrible famine which happened in the year of the Bs 
ea 1177 CA. D. 1770} maay Hindus, unable to resist the cravirgs of 
apnarte, ate ee fromm impure nands and lost caste. These and a 
descendants have now united into one tribe, whicu is called Sa TVALITA, 


KARINA] because, in every revolution of sixty yenrs, a ee 
of some other great calam ity is supposed to occur in the year called 
Sarvaiya, as hapneaned at the time aboveementioned. ‘Vhe Sadler 
amount to absurt 30 cr 340 farnilies, confined to the weciera pao s of 
cue district, They have instructors and priests of their own, ‘They 
now follow the Hindu customs so far as to abstain from beef, but cat 
everything else. They cultivate the land.” 
It would be Interssting to know if th SxS, 
have net found the name in the report on the Census of 
$: In his book on -Cast Mr, Risley bas the headin 

isgot, rr OLS Co: on * as es, x iRiey seas mer eå ine 
Ssrwaria or Saryapari, and de escribes it as a sub-casie cf 
Rananjic Brahmans and Telis in Bihar, This seems to be 
the casie mentioned by Buchanan, but its Bre in has probably 
been toredtfen. The name comes from Sarvarin, which is the 
zati year of the Brihaspati Chakra or Jovial Cycle. 
cycle consists of sixty years, and every year has a distinc? 
nae. HM EAU from Warren's Kala Sanhita, that Sarvarin 
aad. abe the 24th and agth years of the cycle, corresponded, 
acco ding ta the Bengal reckoning, to t769 7o A.D. Sar- 


t 


varin is probahly an tuanspicions ve for it is ae 
Sarvari, meaning night, a word which is supposed 
pond to the Gieex Cerberus. 

THE Kost, °? 

“Che Kosi being near the mountains is very subject ta sudden and 
ak eat risings and fallings in its stream, and in summer its water, even 
a y Natbpar, o a very great One a On r2th September, 
‘aithough the river was then uncommonly ow, i found its stream in 
. ie evening sieht degrees of ial iio laiver than the el 
i waters in its vicinity. Barly in the morning the difference wenld, of 
‘course, be mure eer ee ble”? 

s H. BEVERIDGE, 
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? 15, aadniens to Pepegraphy of Purniah, p. 353. 
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ART, Li-+-THE UNKNOWN EROS 
By C COVENIRY PATMOR2. 


pie: RE wasa time when we bad the honour of being instruc- 

4 od by the iate John Addington Symonds, We were not 

mong his more zia vourtte pupils, and perbaps scarcely. reali sed. 
at the time wha a privilege it was to be ig@®tructed By-him.. 
Bus pow we knew that all the brighter part of our ji ferah. 
our feeling for? a and all our taste in literature has been sonié- 
bow influenced Ly him. And so it has happened that, 


r 


feuding in a magazine article of bis, the praise of these~poerns 
sailed ih ie Unkno: vn Eros-~we have come to read them. to ktow 


rid to love them, It is trye that the Edmburgh Review, 
tar se select ting one or two of the most obvious of them: for 
{ raise Phas damned the rest of them, But this fact 
inspire Mr Patmore’s supporters with more confidence. 
this Beview seems always mindful of the old traditions 
ve time when it ‘snuffed out’ John Keats and failed ta. 
Cam aca iy » + th “Od i- { talit 2 A d g 
gea any ma in the eto immortality. nd yet it 
= be said thai, most lovers of poetry, if they had to make“ 


fry. 
pee the poet of the domestic affections, Mr. Coventry Patmore 


nas at tlained the dignity of being a classic in his Hfe-time, and 
his two’ principal works, the eee in the House’ and the 


" victories of Lovs,’ may be parchased for three pence each, at 
whig b price nothing that is not a classic can besold The ‘ Un- 
zaown Bros? finds a smailer audience and is not yst reduced 
t9 thie price, Ít is also necessary to explain to those acguainted 
mith the other vuluines, that the poems cullected under the 
latier tille have no eee. with them. The f Anžel in 
tix tlouse, which ought to be, and, perhaps, at its low price, 


e icad by most at least of the couples engaged to be married, 


ay 


Í 


a scleution, would select this ode as the greatest poem: -of the: 


en 


- æ 


} 
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| 
| 
! 
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oeals with the loves E. one Helix, a small anded proprietor, ° 


and one Honeria, the daughter of a Dean. Everything is 
nappy ana simple. The, ‘Victories of Love’ is a continua- 


ae 
r“ 
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tan of this, The aforesaid Honoria has a cousm called Frederick 
a ad xt lry 1$ 4 : j -that gay at m 
Crohem, who was ic loye with her, but, finding that his affec- 


=a 
3 
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vos are not returned, bestows them (ne being a sailor) on bis 
ain’s daughter jare. Considering how light is its teuch, 


where a character has beea so slightly yet so clearly Celineated 


z: this of love, As some of the poems in thz‘ Unknown Eros’ 
seat of the same sort of subjects, we might expect that they 
wouid contain some reference to these people, but this is, we 


nae - 
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á 
is no where, except in the ‘ Scenes from Clerical Life; ¢ 
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TUE UN ENGWEH EROS IQ 


3 

i 
parso aal poems ir . the Ueno Eros’ is that the post was 
t married to one Millicent, who dicd, and then that he 
married ore Amelia, {u tne preface it is said that all the 
poems which are writter by the author in what he cailed 
‘satalectic’ verse, are a, This ‘catalexis ’ means prac- 
Uicaily that the lines mey be of any length that the poel 
pleases, And it has also suited him to arrange the poems 


tr. 


olei 
wirheour apparently any regular sequence, logical or otherwise, 
Those which are most generally interesting are the poems 
which are personal in character. There are certain ‘words’ 
of iove addressed cither to Millicent or Amelia, or to any one 
else. There are poems of regre A for Millicent, and the gradwal 


process of A e by which the poct accommodated himisei? <0 

ho thought of marrying an sen Thea there is the peecm 

which is called Amelia in which the courtsh iip of the latcers 

is described, | 
Aftar the proem, in which the poet modestly såys-— 


‘Therefore na ’plaint be mine, 
Of Nsceners noue, 
Wo hose of render’d use or proud reward 
Ini hasty times and har : ; 
But chants 23 of a level y thrus h's throat 
At aes eve, 
That doss in each calm note 
a Botn joy and grieve į 
Notes few and s strong and fine, 
Gilt with sweet day's 5 decline. 
f.nd sad with promise ofa different sun,’ 

The. other poems open with ‘Saini Valentine’s Day,’ 
which states that the day of this saiat which, as is. weil. 
isnawa. is coasecrated to love at sia are A properly kept 
iq Sebruare, when the earth shows of its treasures oniy the 
snowarup—the emblem of virginity—-, and so appears to be. 
making ‘the rash cath of virginity which is first love's firss 
a Even so a maiden may swear that she will never love 


any one at ail, because she already loves some one tog 
much. The | Day After To-morrow ' olors out the idez of 
Browanie'’s ' Taree Days,’ 

1 ny 

EEE] 


ne day's controlled hope and then one more, 
don the third cur lives shall be fulfilled | 
Veta Bio 28 ped before } 

im pleeed in ee ee twin smiles and words asias, 


3 i, Farewell in which the noet 
m zy”, FE er x Mtas mn Pn eT = , as >> s ai A 
arewell to some coue in the hece, er rather in the 


ae TIPS lINENOWM EROS. 
“ P r E] A 7 Be 
thal, as they art goirg in opposite directions, they may me 
"at ihe antipodes, : 
These are the chief posms which T of the affections in 
gencral Fhe aeath of hiilicent is described in ‘Depar eae 


ny 
aaia i ks Mery Pare Í r $ b it 5 all l ike at are t oo à 
WMCA PCDrOoacncs Ner Bcloause 1C Was i unli e ner gréat anui 
gracious ways,” to go + 
‘With sudden, unintelligible phrase 
And fiightened dye, 
Uson her journey of so many days 
Without a single kiss or a good-bye. 


* 
ad in tne ‘Azalea,’ the poet, in his dreams, confuses the scent 
ci an Azalea at his window with the favourite scent of his 
| ae b ji ds 
Jost wie and awakes to find her absent, and a letter of hers 


an *So till toemorrow’s eve, ray Own, Adieu ! 
P: migs wei paid with soon aga in to meet, 
Sion in your arms to feel so smail g and sweet, 
Sweet to myself that am so sweet to you.’ 
miven the Edinburgh Review approves of ‘The Toys ;’ and, 
indeed, this pocm has some of the elements of universal 
popularity such as attend the Pied Piper of Hamelin and the 
Bey Queen among those who may not love Browning or 
Tennyson, It describes how, after the poet had struck his little 
bey and dismissed him ‘ with ha eas words and unkissed, for 
disobedience, he went to see him in bed and found that--- 
‘On a table drawn beside kisi nerd, 
He bad put within his reach, 
© box of courters and a red velned stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach 
And six or seven shelis, | 
A Lottle with blue bells ‘ í 
Ana two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart ? i 
m ‘Tired Memory,’ however, the poet prays that he may 
be permitted to crucify himself by bliss in which his lost wife. 
Me NO part. rie knows it is treason, but cannot help it. And 
rhen, fa | Amelia, be describes how he obtained Amelia’s 
mothers permission, by promising to behave as though she 
were by, ta take Amelia to the grave of Millicent. There 
he put a cing on ber h hager, and 
‘Nay, F will wear it for Aer sake, > she said : 
‘Bor dear to maidens are their rivals dead. : 
ted then he ki 8s ed her lns thide times and her sandailed foot 
nine timcs belori he determined to keep his promise to her’ 
her. | vee as oa ee to these, and to pon iat Millicent 
was not even then altogether forgotten, there ar nese lines ; 
"UT were dead, you'd sometimes say, Poor ae 
‘The gear lips cuivercd as they spake, 
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And the tears brake 

' From eyes which, not to grieve me, brightly smiled, 
Poor Child, poor ‘Child ! 

| J seem to hear your laugh, your talk, your song 

it is not true that love will do no wrong, 


And dia you think, when you so cried and smiled, 
How I, in jonely nights, should jie awake 

&nd of those words your fail avengers make ? 
Poor Child, poor Child £ ' 

And now unless it be 

That sweet amends thrice told are come to thee, 
© God, have thou we mercy upon me! 

Poor Child !? 


So much for what we can gather of what may be called the ` 
peisoual history of the poet as disclosed in these poems. It” 
is not at all in accordance with the theories which are elsewhere ` 
l put forward, Those are called in one place Deliciz Sapie ntiæ — 


& 





RB de Amore, or ‘delicate morsels of wisdom about love, and may , 
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pe described in one word as erot tosophy. This word means 

wisdom as to love, just as theosophy means wisdom as to God, 
The doctrine laid down in the ‘ Unknown Eros’ itself and in ~ 
Deliciæ Sapfentia de Amore is that, generally, it is. better to 

bu:n than to marry, and that the highest crown of love is 

unfulfilicd desire, Thus the perfect lover is described as: 


t fneffably content from infinitely far 
Only to gaze | 
Cn his bright mistress’s responding rays, = 
That never know eclipse ; oe 
And once in his long year shi 
With preter nuptial ecstacy and fear, ~ 
By the delicioús law of that ellipse 
Wherein all citizens of ether move 
With hastening pace tò come 
Nearer, though never near, 

Flis Love 
And always inaccessible sweet Home.’ 


An dina poem called ‘The Contract’ it is said that Eve. 
warned Adam that their spousals should be virgin, and said— 


‘And when my arms are round your neck lke this, 
And I, as now, | 
Meit like a golden ingot in your kiss, 
Then, more “than ever, shall your splendid word 
Be 25 Archangel Michael’s severing sword !° 


And the Unknown Eros itself ‘the same tale repeats, though 


ir rather different tones, 


Nevertheless there is ancther side to this Erotosophy. In 
certain poems caled Eros and Psyche, De Natura Deorum, and. 
so on, there is a description of the loves cf Psyche with a god 
scarce known to her as a god, and of her doabts as to her 
ocenaviour, and her visit to a Pythoness for advice. And she 
is advised by Eros himself ts 3 
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T lay r her foolish intie heart co resi 
Cin his far HUTI Fa Drea Si. 
s Feeling i ner nothingness her giddi 
Ag being the charm for which he loves her most. 
Aad gy the ?ythoness that Kros--- i 
‘“Fyay loves nis jhie maid the more 
The more she makes hin taugh P? 
zis, Ut with be seen, gives quite a diferent view of the 
sPuyenn the sexes, Woman is not to be the focus of 
ot the distant cbiect of admiration, but a mere play~ 
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There is still another view, more esoteric than these, in a 
1t Sponsa Dei? This begins by asking— 


What is this maiden fair, ` 
The laughing of whose eye 
is in man’s heart renevred virginity ¢ 


And proce weds in one of the most melodious passages of 
‘podero Euglish verse i 


What gleams ahout her shme 

wore nansvent than debght and more divine! 

TF she doe something but a little sweet, » 

As gene towards the glass to set her bair, 

See how his soul fails humbled at her feet ! 

tier gentis step, to go or come, 

Gaire her more merit than a martyrdom ; 

Aadif she dauce, it doth such grace conter 

As ones the heaven of heavens te more than-her, . 

And makes 4 rival of her worshipper 

To die unknown for her were httle cost | 
So is «he without guile, 
Wer merz refused smile 

Makes up the sum of that which may be lost! 


? 


And the answer ts; 


—_ 


‘Whetif this Lady be thy soul, and He . 
Vrho claims to enjoy her gae red ; Meaaty be 
Wot thou, but God? } 

Which means, aoparentiv, ihat human iove is an Avatar oy 
vyauufestation of the creative spirit of the Universe: which 
: sot impossible. This theory would suit with either of 
tha OLAcrs, but if is not easy to reconcile the teaching, if so if 
ray be called, of the ‘ Delicias sapient'e de Amere’ with thai 

the ‘ ros and Peyche * and and t De Natura Deortum.’ Is pay 
i natin the former De and those connected with it, 
w Of man is suggested, shile in the ‘ Eros and Psycho’ 
3 in ig indicated how women ought to ae But we do 
wot ourselves rnink that the same man who regards women 
je the higher chivaieous way which is el: sewhere e. as: 

“Whsn to take her nand 
hooe than heart can understand ? 


red tat in 


-A 


or “Woe fainks of her as: 
‘The tear-wad mistress of his hopes of biiss 
Too fair for man to kisa’ 


would find much delight in that sort of Psyche whose onl; care 
*s fo make him laugin 
And, in another passage which we have failed to find in any 
ected editions of the poet's work but which is 
F: 


3 t5, 
. Ruskins Sesame and Lilies,’ he 
nigher view of womans mission Es 
‘Ob westeful wernan ! she who may 

On ber suect self set her own price, 

Knowing he cannot’cnoose ont pay, 

How hath she cheaseved Paradise f 

How given fer nougpt une priceiess giit, 

How spoiled the bread and spilled the wine, 

Which, used with due respective thrift, 

tad inade beasts men and men diving P? 

But the truth seems to be that there is no intention ta 
reconcile the theories. Indeed, the subject of love is full of 
cantradicticos, We iove woman. for ‘her great and gracions 
ways and for ier sin rplicity. We-love her because she iS oe 
‘a bright particular star, on whom we are content mere 
necause ‘she feels her nothingness her g 


‘To Inv her foolish ttle bead to rest 
Ow our familiar breast? 

We love her because she is ‘teo fair ca man to kiss’ and 
because she permits us te i her ‘sandatled foot. 
love her fo her streneth and for her wea afer ness, We iove hex 
because we think that we understand her, and most of ali, 
because we feel that we cannot understand her at all. 

‘For maidens shine, 

As Jiamonas do, 

Woaich, though mort slear, 
Are not to be sceo chrotgh,’ | 


And we thane that Wir. Patmore nas intended to exhibit the 
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ronections frou: the facets of Chose diamonds in varying lights, 
fatvier tnaa to focus them into one harmonious whole. So 


a a cogen stan of the whole matter seems te be, that Jir 
is unknown bec Ais so be fs unknuewahble, 

Wo have ‘eritten so much about the 
to Bave sorme comnection with the tit 
evace efi in Sah to discuss t e 
walitical, and some religious, and some represent various 
moons of the pours ca! POCINS ar o 
trom ius aristocratic point of view, and exhibit pres, 
ç hus the year BGP iy 
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i ome of these are 
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| crime 
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W hen the false English nobles aud their few, 
+ 4 
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toad twice pledged <6 keer from wrong. 

re poera called ‘Peace’ is all in praise of war, as oppose 
oi n savas and in‘ 1880-5’ there ts much Bae 
ul Enalend in the t, before the era of the new dernocracy. 
Gets are not fit peas for criticism. They 
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iy at wetters 
oy fe rey reiv Er ever aa php | ga } d poet to h 
uc ta be {Ore ven because tney love much, an be canse, iney 
reel for their “ronnt “yas Wordsworth felt 

(Whar sender l a poti now and then. 

Amecag "he nany workings cf his mind, 

Teels for thes, as a jovec or a cnild ?? 

Nore Seca than these, as thev are certainly more diffs- 
nee are certam poems which appear to be attempting iy are 
g T 


cere o peyenica D PA In ‘Crest and Gulf’ it is stated 
a whatever a man may do, it- is quite impossible to tell 
Elves its reuk yell be, and i 


t Cond or evil seed is lihe to prow 
Sor ine fitat harvest guice to centraries.’ 

Rea hy lot Be’ we are advised not to interfere with other 
scosie, because we cannot tell wnat they are about, and ‘grace 
: aay sometit mes luck where who could guess? And in ‘ Paint 

ct Pursuing ’ thanks are lo be given, because things though 
bad migni “sat be worse. On the other hand, in‘ Vi ctory in 
iJcfeat. it is said that we should never relax our efforts 
waatever the result may be, because— 


‘The man whe, though his fights be ali defeats, 
Stili Aghts, 
Enters a’ inst 
The heavenly Jerusalet’s rejoicing streets 
With glury more, and more triumphant rit es 
Tian always conuuering Joshua’s, when his blast 
‘The (righted walls af Jericho Gown cast 3 
And io, the giad surprise 
OF peace beyond surmise 
More than in common saints yor evar in his eves’ - 


3 


And ig the last of this series, the doctrine of election seams 
>be incatcated, The poem is ca alled ‘Remembered Grace,” and 


vrom Goad dees once with heart to heart befriend, 


-weeh 


O2 The imigious poems, generally, I shail forbear to oe 
Bor thsi re “is one of them called ‘ Regina Cocli? which will | 
warm for those who, at Dresden, have sec 
mie ate aa the Madonna whem San Sivto names, For il 
csepp, eras to translate into words the suter, atual wondéi in 
nn eee which Uves for ever on Raphzel’s canvas : 


sa 


Se A did sis e sters wonder whe 
“u t 
nos aes maid lil 
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ta.” 


Ana was it awful in that narrow y poue 
With God for babe and spouses?’ | 
Is, will be-apparent that there is too: mush sweet in sore: of 

„Ehe poems. The poet ‘males faint with too much sweet those 
heavy winged thieves, words which are the thieves of thought. . 
And Some of them are difficult. For it is the practice of | 
cértain fin de siecle poets, of whom Robert Browning is the. 
rreatest, if not the first, to suggest rather than to state, and te 
appeal. £o Niue understanding rather than to the heart. : 
Gi such of these poems as are to be found in thjs volume, wa, : 
may say, in simii, though not in pari materia, what bas bee 
aid of Shakspear’s sonnets : a 
“There are many that will not be understood without some: 
earn estn ess of thought on the reader's part. But: he is Boll 
{iiei y to, TERIS: tne labour.” | = i Eo 
a ae | H. F. T. Ma \GUIRE,. ae 
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“ot ei cs ~ to make us his confidants, It has been well stated $ 
pey 
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ge is a matter of regret, that a thick screen inust often hang at 
i between the Engtishman and the native of this country. “*: 


Cf course, there are weighty reasons why the sative should fod 


that the roid to the heart lies tbrough the stomach. So far, 
owever, from dining in our « company, the great mass of natives 
reject as utterly de cfiled the f food on which even our shadow has 
dauen, In vic a such feelings, a may be deference, and i 
perhapy respect; but confidence must and will remain out of a" 
tu. question. “The practical resi a is that the anthorities cannot. 
pe in touch with noe feeling tothe extent, which is possible 
to their vermpeets in Europe, The sources of information open y 

ye police- -ufficor in En ngland arc closed to the head of a district, s 
Whatever information he receives, is stamped with the indivi- 2 
duality of its bearer. The local paper probably echoes little 
beyond the murmurings of a handful of plese and of dis- $. 
aspirants for the spoils af office. The police-inspec- 
if 
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ra 3 2 cS 

tars position contains too much of the imperian a limperto to ` x 
warrant h co giving away every item ofiuformation to his ~ 4 
sipertom He buck les on his sword, gives an extra twist to his `, 
: i is salute before a mirror, and rehearses, for y 
ris vasit these sesguipedalia ai ða which sound well and meen | 


fice, th fact, s should the right of inici peilation ever became in- < 
convenient, and should it become necessary to conceal, while ! 
ieidssins to afford information, the memoers of his FHoaour’s 


p 
Toure might well consider whether answers might not be t: 
piven with advantage in the language of a police diary, Few & 
masons, T suppuse, would have the hardihood to assert that `< 
they ever elicited information of reai value from the wei!l-dressed 7 

visitor who, having politely listened to every topic of conversa- J 
chim, cises with clasped hands, and that unfailing watch- word, | 
wich might serve him for a motto: “ Ah larg hat” | 

There exists, however, a source of information, to which : 
attherto no adequate importance has been assigned. The real : 
fes'inas of the masses of the people are embodied in the ballads | 


-hich are chanted tothe tambourine by grimy and tattered 


singers, on the shady side of the street, or amidst the dust of 
the market place. It may be news. and possibly a shock, to _ 
shai people, that a event of averagc importance in oe e 
aba b-romes-the subject of such an unwritten ballad, Th 
“treet-poesy is the press of the poor. itis not intended io 
patter the holder of office. It criticises his words and acts with 


te utmost Feeder The singer wears his heart on his sieeve. 
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Pangiiss oMiciaiz, as a rule, know little and care less about hint. 
Matives, if they condescend to notice him, accord his sallies a 
guvod-nut a cured licence, which finds its counterpart in the ribal 
ary af the Carnival. Ia these ballads, the n ative of the lower 
t ss 


p 
CF 
p 
if 


“orders ce o be the passioniess and neutral-tinted creature 
that bows before us on the outer verandah with accents of the 
synst unctuous respect, He is taken offhis guard. He: reveals 
a deep tenderness and pathos. ‘He displays a keen scnse of 
the E He seizes on weak points with a humour for 
which we would note@ive him credit. c quote the oid mole 
ao snows us the struggle of Hercules aud the Now, as the tion 
salad if, Fo once he stows a side of human nate. that 
ugnas and tweens without reference to Government cir- 

cular, In fact, all the records of our offices, with their qua 

margins and their dotted is and*their crossed t’s, are the ver 
bare-Qanes of AO history, which none but the strect-singer, 
$ is tattered cloak and his thrumming tambourine, is able 
to enrobe in the forms of living fesh. | 
For purposes of illustration, I have ues afew out cf the 

y ballads which were sung in the bazaais of Benares, at, 
shorty after, cite tiree of the memorable Wa iter-works riot of 
Three years have now elapsed since those riots oc- 

> and ik oy been stated by high authority that all 

‘in the matter has passed away. Under these ae 

hey may scrve, without Se eee to indicate a source of 

Rares n to the authorities in connection with those dance | 
ee opg which have lately simmered in the Eastern Districts 
ave carefully Ss aaa Le ‘portions which, ci ther by 
ame or by obvious allusi dealt hardly with particulas 

persons, The residue. | Huan can wound no man’s feelings, and 

§ can oniy hope with Fabian: g 
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tiow with'a scortfal malice it was followed, 
May rather pluck on laughter than revenge. 

The briefest outline of the facts of the ricts must suffice for 
the purpose of explaining the allusions, Above all, it is fereion 
to ty purpose to discuss any matter which may fairl y be regard- 
ed as debateuble. At the beginning of the year i8or. the site 
Oi a, uae of Ramchandra had been taken up by the Benares 


a 


persons int e in disorder managed to spread abroad the.. 


Municipality, under a of the Land: Acquisition 

Tog o the purposes of the Warerwerks, then in process of - 

cosstruction. The temole a G in the Bhadeni quarter 

pear the confluence of the Assi with the Gan nges, It faces the 

"stalies of a wealthy mercvart, named Rae sita Ram, and 
a 


snime, I order o, preserve his own stables, Thi- rumour 
vowing upon a wide-spread objection to polluting rhe sacred 


È ast g 45 iln- 


on 


dea that Rae site Rara had pre scuired the destruction of tbe 
f: 
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siver, and tc apprehension of the proposed water-tax, worked up 
fie Hindu public to fever-heat. On the morning of Wednes- 
dav, the 3th April, there was a meeting of the Municipa lity at 
ine Town nhat: and, after it had broken : up, about noon, a. 
seueral impression. was abroad that a secret resolution kad — 
been passed to the cffect thatthe tempie, or at least its staircase, 
was to be forthwith destroyed. An immense multitude, including 
Gopal Das and Ram Shar Datt and Lachman Das amongst its 
ingleaders, collected at the temple, where an agitator fired the 
ine by proclaiming that the destruction of the tempie had been 
ordered. ‘The crowd attacked and demolished the adjoining 
umping-station of the water-works, flinging the engines into 
fhe river, and pulling from his horse the Sub. inspector in charge 
of the armed police-guard. The police-guard, hopelessly cut- 
nuahercd, retreated inside a building, while the mab fired the 
stubies of Rae Sita Ram, and plundered his dwelling-house, 
with the two adjoining, from top to bottom. After a few shots, 
biazed of at random by the pclice-guard, and wounding only 
gue person in the heel, the -multitude poured down- the 
Ehadeni road, smashing ‘street-lamps in all directions. A 
sumonstration of debateable character occurred ‘outside one of 
tte two residences of Raja Shiva Prashad, G: S., L, wrongly 
stated in the ballad annexed to have been the Barahkdari.’ 
Tis demonstration had the effect of drawing off the police 
of the adjoining station of Kalbhairc, thereby enabling a 
gans af marauders utterly to ransack the Government Tele- 
graph Office. The Eurasian Telegraph Master was. hustled. 
nd insuited; but his wife and children were fortunate 
enough toa escape into the Kalbhairo police station, though, in 
the fighi, a native nurse was brutally cut across the face with- 
a cudgel, ‘he mob thereupon attacked and plundered the City 
Railway Station, removing, amongst other articles, a chest of 
silver-oar, valued at some four thousand rupees. Shortly after- 
wards, the District Magistrate, having at last received infor- 
mation, arrived on the scene, with “his Assistant and the 
Surcrintendent of Police, followed by the 12th Besgal infantry 
on foo of, and a wing of a British regiment, conveyed, on. account 
oF Aa glaring heat, in four- healers, 

c rioters hed fled at the first rumour of the a; pproach of 
root ps, On the way home, Babua Pande, leader of a notorious 
f cudgelmen, attacked, more to frighten than to hurt, a 
Head constabin at the Dasawamedha outpost. On the same 
ght, over two hundred prisoners, secured, in defauit of hande" 
couifa by huge ropes, were lodged in the Central Gaol. it isa 
crater of common notoriety that, for some days afterwards, the 
subordinate police were accused of practising the grossest ope 
pression and extortion. A terrible incident occurred in the 
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eourse cf their arrests, Hari Ahir was the door-keeper of a 
uative. princess, who was an ardent patron of the temple. On 
‘the, tering of the i7th April, an : tempt was made uy two 
permed constables, aided by two ct isiders, to arrest him at his 
dost for having been concerned in the plunder of Rae Sita 
Rams- develling-house Hagi suddenly snatched up a sabre 
from behind the wick et, and, at one stroke, cut down the first 
conviable. As the se acond constable was tugging away atthe * 
bilt or his rus oy police curlass, Hari all but slashed Off his hand, 
at tne wrist. The two outsiders fled panic-stricken, Iari chased 


them down a iene to the banks of a large bat a ig-tank, The 
Hirst, who turned to guard himself witha bambos GO role. | he sirapiy 
hd over the fingers, while the second he felled with a swe srd- 


* ki 


cut over the back of his head, inficting no less than ten siashe 
on Ais prostrate and helpless body, By little short of a miragi 


“= 
3 
5 
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all his victims re ee On the toth, he was arrested without 
mach difficulty, it.is supposed. on the infocination of Manne 


Sinh, who, by tne irony uf fortune, was imprisoned, some 
months jaier,as a profes sional extortioner. Matters soon settled 
down to the huni durn desoticss of trying t8e fiunmiceseo batches 
of prisorers, The gigantic trial of the ringleaders, anu’ the 
appellate DEIN in the High Court, are probably stii 
frest yin most people's recoliection, lt is interesting to observe, 
ihat the voice of the pedple, as represcnied by the ballad-singer, 
(endorses the igh Court ’s acguittal of Rameshar Datt with 
res} 3a sh ey which be claiined to pave obtained as a 
resent, but which ne was accused of having received well 
cwing it to Rave bee en the proceeds of dacoity. 
The tolowing Is a paraphr ase of some portions of a street- 


Poong ee a bird’s ye view of the leading facts as shove 


Fer Rama’s sake in Kasi did a mighty tiot rage s- 


p 
4 


wat in Tad sii men bethought them : Tis in sooth the Tron Age ; 

And, Í trow me, goodly revels did our hallowed Rams hold, 

wat, tuinkling to the Assi as the frenzied masses rola ; , 
Lamos E aCe scanpevd—-per the engines waters en me 
Fipes purat -pacnps flew to shivers—from his horse the Naib was bwt'd, © le 
in 4 ah doe wp the Cutwaul, but so warra a welcome fonnd 


Thet his mer went off on business, not aiman turt stocd his ground, 


Then evry parse-proad hacker Rema’s i90 the reques Geclar'd 3 
Stalls blar’d-—stecds fled —and stervelings cn daiatiesc comic far'd. 


To ois tware thet futhers’ cactings with gems (heir arms they GH, 
nd his wifes the city lef screaming, while he founhi to save his till, 
Wihan the whites received these tidings, cach hie wife and beirns ‘gan hale 


Vo the box to take a ticket to the neavest place by ails ame ; 


i God send no ino PSE R 
z a4, AN 






aed he criced : ‘n 
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Wor Mucsutaan: and Findus boir fur Rema fought that day. 

Ber vw woudrevs chee taide Rama, vhena buman form he chose : 
Yoro ey bint eu chiguts secundreis round the ae s abode to close : 
(2i the t Poti s-'erelve | sune shutters they broke, and freed some birds, 
Aulae Reap osl ctinet plundered, ere the Post they sivrm’a in herds. 
Lorat they sania arnas lanterns, aad ihey batier’d down a pole, 


Sadho sure cant gach policeman they hunted to his holes 


am ra m 


A 


rad thé man f State tany dluted, as the Masier fled in fear, 

Ame ineia only Greugi was i t Biess us ! mey the soldiers never bear.” 
Thas the Stitian gouabt they, thinking ; “ May no soldiers here alight.” 
Bat the found some alver ingots, and—they Alelda the lot on sight. 

Vat for all tng neither party got a scratch or bruise or seam ; 

Por the folk were empty-handed, atd just working of their steam. 

Thes wore all st nome by suuset, when the pale-face warriors Game, 
Ang, by seizing harmless parsers, proved them svorthy of their name. 
Pie police, while work was toward, in a house lav close and stil, 

oy whenews they inet folks passing, thes their pockets ’gan to hil; 


d 


. the wealthy they surrounce], and for bribes they storim’d and rear’d, 
ART, ca Bashi lost, ayr eben hy ats inUNeyveordars scor'd. 
Eie gine mdsrusre lay heavy, cad the poor were sorely wrung ; 


sven whose: bad nouyhe tu pay them. rope-lound in jail they flung, 
Chi 2 wees ther ae nd jay heavy, til our pray rs took heaven hy storm, 


And of Vac Cwal, the shephered, Ramehandra took the form, 
Viet ncn es spake to Hari : C Vode wanted, Come away!” 


“Pave gation ieudimy duty's at the queen's house-door to sayy 
a] 
“r epake che sod mar- boticg, * iu: seize mie, if you dare,” 


eocdr. hears was cick to viiness, how they cuffed and bound men there, 


Wawieth, 13 oblate anin aid | he snute the catch-poles sore ; 


ey ze * tee: i 


“Pat ble, heal bit se oscea-sward, as he vanished through the deor. 
Tier rears poigne tu Beaares [to ther cabs the soldiers ras, 
Par give chow fair cunglexions from the beating of the swn- 


* 


Er 


“30 Moa eas tuioraer ‘gainst, Mai bore the tale ; 

iat Ses cate poly fricnds for guerdon only sent him next to jail. 

Rhea ey cwore, the priest Mameshar had filched his king’s gift-shawl, 
That Sita Haw and acphew sever blush’d their own to call. 


a aac" cchunan Drechrea | both, I trow, are free from stain, 
“tons servanlo they of Rama, for they focght to save his frue, 

yes wocth thes a AaS, my biecliven } when lhe good are thas terlurn > 
But fur cama’s suke they sherd, and they laugh ‘hese woes to sooro. 


‘Genet poio their wrath our rulers, sive Diadcos, heve display’d , 
T 44a 7 + 


m i A y t nt op + x 1 
a> at ah of fiem-knit Mosloras sinks the Sahil’s seait distuay’d, 


ma ł 


Cre borsk is = us Titadeos, rorab wave lost and brav’d : 


Ta 


: ee Menda im ned, these Moslems | for their skins choy all have gay’c. 
Ba Ov A garn’ i R RAGS 


Eyt F 
ek 


“bevy ohumpy eat 2 Frien Sewertay i hath no 
SY e vy 


b 
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rag ists mirol on, asd win us lasting fune, 


soe 
a Se 


4r 
ay 
wt 
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toe we we owes 


oe 


Eu ae hae e te POr fay y R? Sra IS Up 
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Suck maagy curs at doorsteps stili ceg for odds and ends, 
Thay pick up scraps at banduets and —to idea gec iheir é Sten ds. 
Wel, ugo and Jew, ar statesfolk frora their edisas al ali were scar'dy- Lee 
sg LE udge, Collector, Council, ang Chief Governor all deciagd } . 
-E No time is this for justice, else th’ administration's bound 
OH Ta be rain’d H7 they repeal’d it, and promotion earn’ sll round, — : 
T'has pase Batjuath, as hsteued all the world, and every face 
Wa. shame-flush’d. God protect me ! for his fost my arms emir ACE 
it will, I think, be admitted, that however poa ly rendered, 
the above pasquillcis a remarkable production fur a Mindu 
beggar, Thee is a rugged independence in the manner in 
which the singer aims his cudgel-biows, in succe asion at Gyan 
t aTussuimans, and at Puro beans With a H 
eae Fs eta he seizes on Buch points, as‘the Boe 9 
Carweul, and afterwards of the British soldiers, in oe o off 
> eee ss a rebellion on the benches’of licensed hackney- Jone. 
He is qui ady to jeer at those Hindus whose courage cou- 
ig for their tills while they leave their wives gcreat- 
ing, or whose - zeal for religion aspires no higher than to dub 
citizens enemies of Rama, ani, unm the strength o that 
itle, to piu oder tbem of their possessions, iè scOMngly 
anders ¥ ae Rama, if in need of an incarnation to protect hin 
Sao should have selected the form of cut-throats aud marau- 
ders. As against all this play of light humour, however, tisa 
yr ematkable, and a very serious feature, thal he ee “a 
t contempt for the supposed timidity and injustice of Mura. “i 
is He records it as his deliberate opinion, that the ae 
s wore afraid to proceed against the Wussulmans ; and if is 
i, aht matier that, in the minds of the common people, such 
o fulpressi on should have arisen. It will farther be cbserved 


ao ne 
on 


re 
it 


E 


that he extols the miscreant Hari as a hero, and as a champion 
of the libertics of the people, Stili harping on the alleged cow- 
ardica of Buropeans, he declares that Haris act was necessary, 


to ierrfv cher n from their oppression, Unfortunately, there can 
be po question that this was the popular idea, as three ballads, 
devotci to che praise of Hari, will disclose. ‘The Arst runs : 
What men may do, full well thon didst; God knows 1 f o 
Wien on each side ‘gan hireling eatch-poles close, 


Cutswept thy ò orand, and meny rang thy blows, 


y. , 
Hail, for ourives swith thine, thou from our foes F 
y Hast saved. Though cries of Spare him ! Spare hita f rose, i 
aie | o on Hari fell oot Bars aid, °> - 
-** See,” guoth Japeshar, “ not a sear he shows 2” pa 


The see a runs : 
Wher the cate vpoles came to seize him. the lad bespake them fair 
But they arefily cried, “To the guerd-house ithe Luspector wa ats 
thre is ere ` 
Bite Lily s 4 


ʻa 
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“Why, friends,’ he pleaded, " seize me, who ia guilt have had no 
P share?” 
+ l They heeded nought -in anger his brand the lad jaid bare, 
And across three wounded foemen soon galned the open air ; ae 
Now chiet the world extols him, of the men that do and dare Í Se 
: a Like his blades yageshar’s roundel ; for there’s point and polish there 1” 


The third runs: ad : 


—, 


For Rama smite a blow ! was the cry of high and low, as clash the 
gongs and cymbals, and the merry sheli-trumps blow, | 
Through the strects the tidings go, and with frenzy all aglow, on they 
rushed to worship Rama in a goodly wise, I trow. 
ith a crash they smash the engines, o'er the pipes the waters flow, 
Ana the banker’s locks are shivered, and his goods to sack delivered, 
ere, I ween, the surging masses their burst of madness know. 
| Note street-lamp burns to-nigbt, and the fain has had to fight, 
And over they roll every telegraph pole and each constable chase out 
f sight | 
At the station, too, a raid on the silver-bar they made, 


- 


` 


t 
Paws 


Voy, Looks yoray who’s afraid ? theugh the very. derce they clay’, not 
2, man was there that turn’d a hair with fright, 
When the Judge and Magistrate heard that things were in tnis stato, 
witha company they rushed to keep the peace ; 
Then off the rabble scurried, but the bystanders ware flurried, and they 
stopped, and now-~pray God for their release ! | 
> For now's the hue and cry and the searching low and high, for poor 
devils, in whose house stolen goods they may espy 3 
For ‘us these they clap in jail, and to free them nought can vail—nonght, 
save when Hari gazeth with pity in his eve. 5 


The ballads, which have been so far considered, are warlike 

: hey view the riots from the stand-point of a man 

and suffered. They echo his exultation over his 

emies and cppressors, who, though they may, by brute force, 

ee crushed his revolt, have beeu thoroughly frightened by his 
tand, a 


” 


pure and, afte er their experience with the gallant shepherd, 

‘eo not H ikely to provoke a second encounter, The epilogue to 
ove ballad indeed raises a pæan of triumph over the’ British, 
it runs: - 


EPILOGUE. | 
“Ah well,’twas fate! we brook itso—though these streets ring shrieks of woz 
y s 
* Saved js Rams temple fram this blow ! ” sọ spake Jageshar, “thus, I trow* 
Ramchandra iniumphs o'er his foe ar 


“sr 8 


inis is very diferent reading from the Government Resolution. 
i vecard to the moral nature and the practical issue of the 


oa 


sing It cmiolniv dew not suggest that the Hindus ads 
files, ROT iat ie wea ures theg iaken clit he Wseiv te 
Ties TOD aotres nae 
Lomi wh some jele! to the Hstract cider af bolta 
which the womens version of the 1astter is represent 
s aanus two specimens, Loth intended to te song by cho 
7 Se ese tees = 
L womcn at the Kajuri festival, 
BA A 
Las ESE TEDS] 
Tower T staid, my geedneu wil nob head , 
Yet, ag he gees, a bocing snecze I near, coz 
‘The fuas is out-of gear, eos ? 
Allasi, Yoswoth, the Tample but to sea: 
Bur wires and pamps vey teft of sorry cbean 60", 
She tire is aut of gear, cor ! 
Wall mony a orinve aad zautle was despoiled, 
‘Phat now te ber his lnead is driven suect. uuz, 
The timc is nus of gesar, coa - 
n Gite Rua they alias t his abode, 
Aad with his gems mada ove irea, 1 fear. coz, 
Phe time is outaf gear, cor! 
Cudeelsind staves were broken ove. bass, 
That neva seta WIRD of aiw a RE Hud =e 
mi, uae igs oni of gaar, eca l 
Some peon LING Vear ini ls ANG some fourt2en, 
Must Hogere- Well, to death that brings them near, £02, 
The dim, 1s owt of gena, Coz 
l Thopgh nem Sreshad this bon tic roundel sings, 
; Le, Lud, Shrov gh p' ‘deonebars Tis made to peer COs 
The eres out of geas non! 
The second futs. - 
a What Denny inemibeutl, faces hata never been ; 
"a the toyotat tuin heg mee a 
& Camir ties, a zov bel 
T ua MENGE, ons ay Kishi, chere wers wigs upon ihe green 
nra U2 Tempie fescue the sureing crovrds mere S2€7, 
Ang rhe Compile bit to save 
they mau Ris hoars Kigod pave, . 
Saye Manero-one, ai Sushi, iners were wirs coon the green, 


Vey 


yes i PE A" tè 
' o yara “hee EALA woe, WAG had 


Vet upon (he koart of ail 


Did a gneden erro fe, 

male a cae Oe tfen + a . ft none 
Mineiy-aug, at 7 ish}, there woje wigs voc the green. 
wv 


tigen, ang to sat him free I utan, 


se 


Ate sper beart, Loo, WAS 
Ver tg whors, sty, gall I ge 
Toe pote unt my tare of wye 
mop ky Smet ome, at ish, (hore wete vogs apon the green? 
“st, wa UM 


? Lnonsoads cn the proura that day. 








RRE aca a 


TA 


A ae a “gongs: or THE Snot “AN STREET. oo ae lene. 
Why, not asiagle penny, mot a farthing can T glean ; Ree er, 

an eS ao 

For without a hearth or home, 7 | memes A n 

: ` are 4 “Tata 

My sweetheart, must I roam, Ae 


There is something very tendéf in the sad and_ Steet sii 3 


O tes Mine eyes beheld what hears thine ear ; : ae < 


wu. O To sack and plunder all’s a prey, `- 
weet sa " We'll have a royal tirne 1” they say, 


‘Since in Ninety-one, at Kashi, there were wigs upon the green. 
That's why this year my roundel i is poor and weak apd mean, 


For my heart from hour to hour eS 
Deth a raging fire devour, p nies 


ee 
> 


Since in Ninety-one, at-Kasht, T were wigs upon ‘the green. 





ie 


tion, with which alone the woman contemplates the ih. Poat 
events. No note of defiance is sounded, Snes no oier. 

reproaches for the British, ‘There is no mocking baeet at “hair 
courage. The woman knows nothing about the’ Canes “Of ‘the 
riot’ “She knows merely that her husband, or her. ‘over? A 
fourth to save the temple, and that he has been cas t intd prise’ 
She has no feeling except sorrow for the prisoner, : A sohis 


what similar spirit of resignation, from the man’s point of view, 
is-breathed in the annexed ballad i= . 7 


Buch is the vengeance of the Lord ! 


‘e.g, We went but in the dyke to peer, oe Tage 
» AR: We caine=-and to ihe seno Axa wren, l ee i A 
< o And thronging round the stair-case pour'd, a | 
Soon smash’d the engines { list my love l), | ` 
Saon dyke and river overflow’d ; 
Town-wards the yeliing plund’rers strode 
o Mid flames from SitQ RAm’s abode Se eat es } 
{ Ab well | he ne'er fear’d God above !} Se ae E 


_ .. ~ Fhe station’s won, the wires are torn ¢ 


Yet now, whoe’er was seized that day, 
His bearth-stone’s cold and home forlorn, 


he bairns are.starving P' sobs his wife. 7 ey 
O God ! the luck ef old renew, l ` ae 4 
They only smask’'d'a lamp or twò, 
And did no harm to we or yeun, | . p 

. Fiiough every satch-pole ran for ife. 





To ev'ry guard-house word was sent: 
E These did no karm to you ot mé, 
“From hell were devils on the spree {” 
‘But when they came ok Judge to see, 
“Twas “Fourteen pears 1” eng off they- went, 





ret horo the man's defiant spirit breaks through his resi 
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How few sill ‘scape; how n any die? 
Veace, brolber t set thing reari a. ease, 
Thess nivghty Pranks do what the 


ha 


ESS" ay 


eye 
Then owe’s uot here, uul over ceas, 


n 


And th thie fect we commons lic. 


“Tis God that leudeth them his now's, 
Thus doth Frashad his tals aniold, 


č in s mould, 


? 


As though ‘nevero fashion 
Ama yet in Nine tyacne, Dim told, 
She play’d th: Juke for balt-on-hoar, 
. fa vantiuble passer} 
Suger-toys for sale ! two-a-penuy i twoea-penny, 


= 1 t een 
There is a world of È uman nature in the exultan? glec of 
agn a whatever else may have occured, he iorded it 
y fthem, if only for half an hour, while, wich the 


vob, he had the sieek citizens of Renares tre smblieg 


t 
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ART, iye PHE GERMAN CODE OF JUDICIAL 
ORGANISATION, 
(Tadependent Secizvi.) 
( Continued trom April 189g, No. 1963 i 
TUE DISTRICT COURTS. we 


BOVE the Court of the bailiwick is the District Cour: 
Å {Sande er ichi), which exercises civil, commercial, and 
criminal jurisdiction. it is divided into Cha sinbers, atid consists 
of a President, the necessary number of Vice-Presidents (Direk 
soren h and of judges (Richier), A Juge d'instruction is attached 
to gach Court (aris. 58-60). The Ered exercises general 
powers of direction ‘and supervision, H presides. over the 
eonere! mectings of the Cov rt, and over any Chamber (Bench) 
ihe pleascs, anc has otber s special functions. The Vice-Presi 

preside over the Chamber to which they are attached 
act for the President in the case of his inability to presid ae 
President of a Chamber is not only charged with the | 


a tl» 


f the trial, but gives all interloc: tory decisions which 
sary tog give before a final judgment can be arrived at. 
The District Court is the Court of Appeal from the Court 
of the baitiwiete if must have at feast one civil and one 
es Chamber; but the number of Chambers can beine 

| tase according to the sizc and importance of the juri iscdiction 
era fhe numba: of eases, ‘When united ina general meeting, 
is calles a S ‘ve, at the instance of Government, opinioni 


Ti 


The L 


% 


i matters of iegisiat ien and judicial administration, 
CIVIL JURISDICTION, 


As 2 Court of first instance, the District Court idis ark 
sulte w hich are not within sbe competence of the Courts of ae 
balliwic'ss, that is to say, as a rule, cases in which the value. 
of the subtect.nauter exceeds 300 marks. Besides, it has- 
emclusive jurisdiction in cases concerning the personal status. 
Finaly certain suits of a special natura irrespective of the 
armioutt of celai ty go before them ; notably, claims by retired 
i rial officials Against the Tre rasury of the Empire for pay- 

f pension, and civil suits brought against such officials 
consequence of acts done in the exercise of their duties. 

i Legislatures can make over such suits to the District 
Wourt, if ie y are, brought against the Siate, or officials of the 
Strate, and not against the Emi Mre, or officials of the Empire. 
se pursuance of this principle; aji States have made over cugi 
cases to the District Courts, and .also claims for the suppress” 
sign of privileges, and claims. relating to the collection of 





| “Tih BERMAN CORB OF TUDICiAL ORC? "WISATION, XC. 27 
As « Court of second instance, wae Civil Chamber ears 
appeals from the decisions cf the Bailiwick Cours; and applica- 
nations for vevision «4 Resciviue rst ). Tt is also a Court of re evision 
Ro iue case of decisions veo by the Bailiwick Court a2 ite 





as i f ew 
ola: tary jurisdictions Fhe District Court is generally the 


Coat of cis ae re over attoracys, and can punish thers “even 


È wi 
hi doprivation of the right to exercise thelr profession, . 
"Nc Civil a whether in regular contested litigat ion 


i 
- y M- pe pn 
omprising the Presid Gent 


COMMERCIAL TURISDICTION. 


- 


= ce “=. e% * wlan P f 
The District Court takes cogniza nee commercial cases oi 
which the value e xe ecds 300 m eg . 
t 


ular justice has never occupied in Germany the important 


os 
<3 
=% 
vÀ 
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n 
hiace it has in Breach law. The Commission of Justi É su- 
pressed it, quoting the example of Engian i and corsimercia 
Golleanud. twas argued that consular Courts are exreptionar 


Coats, which de erogate from the principle of the o ofall 
betore justice, and in fact suppress the judicial unity which the 
mode proclaims. ema s have no right ic an , ‘exceptional 


vyrisdistion. Commercial Co ourts might have had their | practical 


vitiliny in past times when t he commercial a was not codified, | 


Hui rested cu unknown usages and custons, But tiow a Cod: 
pf Commerce is in existence, which i is n the secret of mer 
cums, VWby should not the application of a writter iaw A 


ot 


‘ 
rr understand fi? wi ‘ the commercial judge know ihe Tas Ww 
And appreciate roe f facts better than the judge of comings jaw? 
a9 aw can only be weli applicd by those who know it well, 
and to pas Now ii well one must bare studied it. juridical stuey 

“me 


i 

1 

rew 
3 

zI” 
ra 


ig a necessary condition for strong justice, but one cannot de- 
wand 0 or expect such study from the mercha: t taken from iis 
CHEK Again, as regards the facts, bis spe ectal competence js 


+ 
A 


ignited to the nature ‘of his owo pusiness. and when the Jditfea- 
on goes beyond this narrow circle, he will be as inexperienced 
agire orumary j judge, ft cannot be seriously contended tiss 
: Sard Ker is awel versed in ali the seercts of the manufacture 


ene tt 
m 
* 
ppa 
Lad 
fit 


aii tzatrial oe or that dae manufacturer bas any sort at 
. hinde for dec’ding the delicate questions raised by the con- 
+. Stitidion of banking companies. The a man kpowg 
Bes: usaves of his own industry and his own couniry, whe the 
AA ouri is expected te know the custome of all commerce end ali 

eouniuies pike tha zivil judge who decides satisfactorily -dl 
i o Sf questions OF agricalture, Lae arts, construction, Nc, 
, the commercial ijudge too must have recourse oe experts, and 
| he hidges che facts from the s ner! light they ore ablo io throw 

on thew, Thus, neithes in law norin “tact, can the superiority 
N aa ia 


dispensing voluntary justice, are composed of three judges; 


c trusted to the Ma gistrates, and why mus t one be a merchant. 


n 
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nf the commercial judgs be established. On the other hand, 
uently renewed, occupying their position for a short time 


ton, 
irom 2 foreign farist, o or, as in Rhenish Prussia, font the a of 


the C “oust, who in their eyes will represent tradition and ee 


conRicts of competence betwee on the two sets of Courts, lea ding 
o ee sue in ae a of business, The necessities. 


much considerations as these induced the Commission to 
suppress the Commercial Courts. This decision aroused the 
kesnest ie nd oppesition in the commercial world. 
Addresses and petitions poured into the Federal Council fiom 
ali directions, The Commission stayed its hand in the face of 
tre general reprobation, and without re-establishing the Com- 
mercial Courts, voted by a majority of 16 ta 12 forthe optional 
formation of commercial chambers attached to the me Courts: 
ang this decision was ratified by Parliament in its sitting of 
the r7ih Novernber 1876. 

The Court of Commerce, the n, as ; if exists in France, has neto 
veen iatveduced into the German judicial organisation ; com: 
mercial chambers cag be estab! is hed only in the District oe 


= 


req 
oi ommen tal Judges | 2 ee "the o at know wedge n 





That is, in large centres where it me ay be rendered necessary by : 


the necessities of commercial life. The rule is not uniforma, 
sad is mow cbliyatorily imposed on the whole Empire, each 
eae being left to appreciate dhe utility of consular justice, and 
ta introduce it or not at its discretion (arl. 100). The Corn- 
mercia! Charaber is not an inde ependent Court, though it has a 
Aictinct competence and a spec ial composition ; oven though it 
chs in à diferent t own, it forras ane Seine chambers of the 


District Court. Even so, the civil chambər- retains full juris- 
diction, and commercial suits are only taken before the special 
snamber on the formal demand of one of the parties [fine 
plainti® makes no such demand, the case goes to the civil 
chamber, which can ‘declare itself inec ompetent and send © to 


sho epecig} chamber on the representation of the defeadast (arts. 
TAG toe, . Lhea-nracedure before the commercial chamber is 


the sameae shat of the civil chamber, and the employment of 
acyocatys "Ff Bs ne ee but the perion of adjourniaent i 


evduced from a month to 15 days. 
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tne commercial chamber takes cogni r 
which constitute an act of commerce e betw: 42 the parties, a 
r O the condition that the defendant is a commercial man. Th 
zoneral principle greatly Vanes tnc competence and confines 
in practice to cases in which beth parties are commercial men, 
Commercial cases are only made over to the commercia 
chamber, when the valus of the subject matter of the eaten 
exceeds 300 marks, and there is thus no interference with the 
competence cf the bailiwick court. The general principle is 
maintained that cases of comparatively minor importance roe 
alts the simple procedure of the bailiwick court, and the ex- 
peditious and readily accessible justice of the judge sitt 
singly. Appeals from decisions in these cases lie to the ci 
chamber of the District Court 
E As has been rema reed, commercial courts are not universal 
throuchout Germany ; they are attached to only 61 District 
Courts out of 172. Fourteen States, mostly smaller States, have 
Ao commeicial justice, The majority of the other States have 
established it only where the importance of commercial lite 
rendered it necessary. Thus in Prussia only 25 out of 92 Dis 
trict Couris have commercial chambers attached ta them, and iri 
Bavaria oniy 16 out of 28. Only Hesse and the Hanseatic 
towns (Lübeck, Brémen, and Hamburg: have one or more 
commercial chambers attached to each Court. Some District 
‘Courts have several commercial chambers ; thus Berlin has 7, 
Munich 4, Dtisseldocf and Hamburg 3 each. There are alto- 
gether 82 commercial chambers sitting in 67 different localities, 
x, Ebe commercial chamber is composed everywhere of a 
member ofthe District Court as President,and two merchants, 
The presence of a judge, a member of the permanent magistra- 
ey, accustomed to juridical difficulties, has always appe ared fas 
- di:pensable to German legislators, in order fo direct the pra- 
ccaure, to watch over the exact application of the law, and 
acsure the good administration of justice. It has seemed to 
them that, composed exclusively of merchauts constantly 
changing, the Court would be in a manner too moveable. toc 
accessible to impressions of fact, too variable in the appiication 
of the law, and they have therefore decided that the presidence 
sheud De in the hantis of a judicial magistrate, charged with 
the representation of tradition, juris spruderce and law. Com. 
Reiierciai judges have the same powers and righ ts as ordinary 
judges, a are subject to the same duties and : discipli ne (art. 
iG}. They take an cath on the assumption of their duties, 
They receive neither salary nor compensetion,® their function 
being regarde ed as an horouy. . 
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in Baden commercial judges. whe do oct reside in the place where 


the Cumt is held. receive the same travelling expenses as assessors and 
CUToTs, 
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p xcepfional cases, a judge of the bailwick, when 
tne chamber siksin the place wheie the o court is herd. . 
mee 4 5 e è . 4 * 
whe comme cial judges are appointed on tre nomination of the 
Chamber < of commerces in Aisace, by aa “Emperor, in Prossia, 
Bavaria and Wirtemberg by the King, in Brunswick and Baden 


= 4 


by the Sovereign Duke, and by the Senate in the Har seatic > 
tawns, Jbey are appointed for three years, and may be re 
appointed (art, 112}. The nominations are submitted to the 
"resident S Ps District Court, who transmits them with. his 
f Justice. There are’ no capacity ‘or 
fov a commercial judge ; the only condi- 
he a Gerrnan, urs a have completed 30 
years, Must reside tn ine turisdiction of th commercial cham- 
ber, and must be, or have been hone on the register of Y% 
F | 


; »* > 
ile in Prussia, J38 in Bavaria, 25 in Saxony, 24 in. 
fjsace, 20 1a Hesse, 18 in Bremen and Harabure, 12 in Wurtem~ 


Te re 


G in Luoeck, 4 in Baden, 2in Brunswick and “Coburg, ro 
CRIMINAL JURISDICTION, 


it has been seen that the Courts of Assessors try those dadis 
the punishinent of which is comparatively liecht. The Grimi- 


here ate alt together 352 con o judges in Germany, as. 
i 


wa. c Chamber of the District Court tries the more serious delicta 
and ail but ce Vrav a N which are reserved for the Court 
oi opie. o particu a it takes cognizance of crimes pu- 
aenanle with a maximum of five yeas’ imarisonment with hard 
aaa ( Aciieus), and ofi „ii delicts which ate not wi ithin the 
competence of the Courts of Assessurs, that is to say, delicis pune X 
ishable with morethan three months imprisonment or more 
tan 600 maris Boe * (art, 73) Suth is the general principle 
and itis between these twa extremes, three months’ iinprisott- 
stint and five years’ nard labour, that the jurisdiction of the 
sVetuct Couri is to bo found. Some delicts of a special rature 


we alse reserved tothe District meee though the punishment 
is ight. Besides the delicts punished by the Penal Code, the 
Jstriet Court has exclusive cognizance of some other delicts 
a by the Federal laws, the punishment of which varies 
vom a fing of 150 to 5,000 marks and from one month to one 
vearcainprisonment. Among these it is interesting to nolice coe 

nress delicts, such as 2 refusal to inser’ official mg 

eurrecnions® or opinions (Lawo f the soth Noveniber s874> i omise 


e at t P o tee ara nen eaa ate 


Sb eee onaitale tue srpu musrty of addicts, ard it may Le renu ked tha 
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emna ch thou: are sJaiaan in the Frenca Penal Coie as crimes. 
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men is ne taw iv ingia by which a newspr per can AS: compelled to inscre a 
jon. Ts not'such a hw vew» pecrszary. and would it mot, fo some exen, put 
iw to the disiuaest, mbar aus, Oi SWS aren on of Govanmear Ohi 
Zo Thee vg ume papas whic wil glediy inox attacks on offciais, but wH © 


ete Serr any veply or correction. 
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Bows of convictea persons 5° raudales: usurnaiion of trade 
marks 5 organisation of iprpicech associations, ae, 
`n add Rion to tae above, tne Criminat Chamber takes co2ni- 
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certain number of crime s (specified in the law) which, 
unisnable witha mas gimun of ien hea hard sas 
cat legis Pei with the object. of securing gcoad : 
dee med tt necessary ta brim, 
st 
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; ` Justice, 
tac competence “of the- District Court. These'crimcs are : ovt- 


‘cave without violence on the chastity of children under ia years 
Gi age, aggravaí ved simple theft after pravions convictions, nabis 


tual racs int of stolen property and receipt of stolen property 
airar previous conviction, cheating atter previous conviction, aud 
e ay ly, all crimes committed by ¢ persons under (8 yeais or are, 
Toexgh theag are prave crimes, yete experici ice had shown that 
by treason of extenuating circurisiances, the punishment award. 
og had rarely exceeded five years. 

Te is thus apparent that the District Cour is the oróinery 
‘ribunel for the tria 


r: 


iof crimes, and that only crime ey, &xMCED- 
iional gravity are sant to the Court of Assize, During the yery 
rest, 85 per cent. of all crimes were tried by the District Cow tS, 
and only ig ig per cert. by tha Coa:ts or Assize. 
The ae which confers judisaiction oi the District Court in 


the caserof all delicts pumshable with more than ene noniis 


me 
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hprisonment, might lead to inconveniance and untucessary © 
waste , of power, as many such de frets are of comparatively jittie 
importance, and inighi weli be isft to the Courts of Assessors. 
a isi wth the a of remedying this inconvenience that the 
Code gives to the District Court a sort of right of corte:tion os 


redistribution in permitting it to serd down to th ne Court of As. 
Ph 


svesors ail delicls punishable with a maximum of six tmootks’ 
ucpisenment or i,500 marks fine, and certain other specified” 
delicts, whenever it is of opinion, having regard to the <ircms- 


stances, ihat the punishment should not exceed three eis 
maprisonrcen ut The order for PO nah io the Worrt of 


BE SSOES | ig passed — what is kuown as the Council Chamber, which: 


mest act, however. in concert with the Pali Prose aoi Tha 
Ta ai Chambers fecely use this right, aia ln feet about vg 


y 
mer cont of delicts were sent to the Couris of Assessor 
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ome Comune ual ia Eia ta gaye on opinion hat a edvert: samen for sah Rupo 
PoE Was not Wegah L think the opi NINA war y ven ik comucttion wiih the 


Shem lezár rioting cases, Hari the boat d persons een bnet by the High Coni] i 
erula no* tha omt Gave treated such appeals es an external contentat o; Cong s” 
: : she Gish cent ih perhaps mara prone to nppola us aw dignity ind oteihigu” 


they than that of sbaccinate Courts, 


a A simai vrosiion, but ofa wider apphiation os it npplies to crimes, eRiati 
r the Baigiar law, 
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f the name of the printer, editor, or resa 
: avpeuls to the public for s ies cripth ons to pay 
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Ge THE GERMAN COD" OF JUDICISAE ORGANISATION : 
with precise rules based on Ge. amount of 


‘Liss, side by tid 
Penal Code, competence in the Ce. 


ey 
“punishinent provi ided in 
minal Courts of German 
the same infraction of th 
stances, be tried by different tribunals.* 
The Code docs not admit any departure from the principles 


ta 
VP 
a 


‘aid down ; press and political delicts are subject to the same - 


wule as delicta of common law, and are triable by the District 
colirt, A single exception is admitted by article 6 of the law 
gutting the Code in force, which permits those States to retain the 
jurisdiction of the Court of Assize for press offences in which such 
oflences were being tried by jury before the promulgation of the 
Cade, These States are the kingdoms of Bavaria and Wur tem- 
berg and the Grand Duchies of Baden and Oldenburg. Through- 
out the rest of Germany, the District Court is alone competent 
to try press sor ene, „and its competence cannot be modifie 
cope by a Federal law, 
PRESS OFFENCES, 

Tre question of the a of press offences gave rise to the 
usi ardent discussion in Parliament. It was urged by one 
catty thet im such cases the jury is the onty eee 
offences of opinion can oniy be properly judged by the repre- 
sentatives of opinion, that is to say, by juries ; otherwise there 
iS & risk of a conflict between the Courts and public opinion, 
and such"a conflict brings justice ‘into discredit. It is often 
deuk to determine the boundary pee eee criti- 
cism and prohibited attack, and a trial before the Court of 
Assize can alone secure liberty of thought “and the Uberty of 
the press, Judges. it was urged, are functionaries, servants of 
the Gov paren whem they must defend; they have not the 
necessary ependence, and to leave te them the triai of 
uvess offences is to suppress the guarantecs of justice. 


wsoved by these considerations, Parliament at first decided, 


Dy a majority of 122 to 105, to make over the trial of. press 
offences to the Courts of Assize; but it subsequently yielded 
to the stucborn resistance of the Federal Council, dicected 
by Frussia. The Frussian Minister of Justice urged that the 
ræs code introduced unity;i¢ was desired to have the same 
raw for all, and to give Germany independent judges uni- 
versaliv respected, They should not introduce privileges, 
create exceptional courts, or discredit the new Courts by 
teeating their judges with suspicion. “As a matter of fact,” 
romarxed the minister, “trial by jury for press offences is very 
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Te give an illustration ¢ theft, wher the value of the pinperty stolen does aot 


encord . ‘5 ‘marks, is trinb'e py the Court of Assessors ¢ when it exceeds sich vi Tues 
eae aa cable by the Disirict Caart, with « discration te send it tn the lover Court : 
fsbo Weft is aggravated, it is triable exclusively by the District Court ; if it amounts 
to robbery, it goeg to the Court oi Assize, 


P 
TOR often a question of fact, and f 
e penal jaw can, according to circum- 
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bad. it can oniy take place at Babee cal and distant sessions, 
aud the punishment is only pronounced when the Pea 
forgotten, tis much tco slow. It is necessary m the case 


of press offences that the punishment should swiftly follow the 
offence, and the condemnation is only effectual when ‘the 
srosecution, immediately replies to tne attack, A crucial 
judge must he firm and impartial ; juries will not have the 
recessary qualities or they will fal’ into a sort of political 
indifference and scepticism, and will practice the doctime of 
laisser-faire and laisser passer, of, carried away by the dorni- 
naticg opinion, they will only listen to party hatreds. With 
them acqoittals will be numerous and often scaudalous, and the 
most bonest and called-for prosecution will frequently become 


Im poea They are too Hable to be carried away Sy poli- 
tical, national, ov religious passions, too accessible te frothy 
deciamations and scphisms, toc- ready to play the rôle of 


legislator or sovereign, that is to say, ‘to reform the law or 
nardon the guilty person. ` 

These arguments virtually prevailed and led to the above 
mentioned compromise, That is, the district court was given 
jurisdiction except in those few states in which picas offences 


- were already being tried by juries. : 
Thoe Criminal Chamber is also a’ Court of second Instance or 
appoi HOieihe decisions of the Courts of Assessors ; and as 


kiA 
aach Court, is composed of-iive judges, including the President. 
But appeals in the case of contraventions and’ prosecutions 
at the instance cf the Civil party are disposed of by three 


As a Court of first instance, the Criminal Chamber is «a 

vercign Judge, and no appeal i is allowed against its dec : i , 
i is in th e number of judges that the Geiman Code places the 
larantces of justice, and not in recourse from,one Court to 
other, : 


wD ma N 
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So 


The Criminal Chamber is. composed solely of judges, and 


REP Po OF ave cleinent Has no share in the ends ues 


bee C Sora mission aad: inh Carliament tö ae. his e! enaa, 
buf withoni, success, Those in favour of it urged that it was 


a 


inconsistegt: iG admit tbe popular element in the lowest ‘and 
highest” TUNES > the jadicial ladder, and to exclude it iin 
the. ff shormediat e jurisdiction. If assessors are good for the 
lowest Courts, they are also wood for the higher Courts ; if 
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east the same “guarantees are necessary when the interest 
highes and the decisions more formidable. These cons a. 

triumoned at Grst, and. amajority of the Commission 
for tku amendsient, of “HH. Becker and Schwarze, 
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P 
poe breated Courts of grand assessors, afid cot npescd the 
Criniral Chamber of two judges and threc assessors. Mowever 
e practical difficuities in the way of such an eÊxteasiosn of 
the system were groved to be insurmountable apart from its 
Gem onstrable drawbacks and demerits. The mass of expert 
opinion was against it, for instance 24 out of 27. Courts of 
Appeal in Prus Sala, and zr pubue prosecutors out of 27 ee 
Savaria. 12 Gourts of Appeal and public prosecutors‘out £ of 72. 
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tt 
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‘nt that the system of assessors was but an experiment: ‘in the 
lowest courts; and it would be madness, for the sake of symmetry 
-and consistency, to jeopardize higher interests and compromises 
justice, before that experiment “had proved a success, The 
amendment was accordingly rejected, 

Otrer func oe as aud duties of the Criminal Chamber of the 
District Court ave set forth in the Code of Criminal Procedure. 
THE a AND ROTATION OF JUDGES. 


abe 2 question of rotation or the formation of Benches is one 
‘OF great Importance. The German Code recognizes that n 
Aese it fo the President of the Court is only a degree les 


Jungerous than to leave it to the administration. 


Ehe President of the Court selects each year, and for the 
whole cear in advance, the Chamber over which he wishes ta 
preside He has not the right to sit in any other chamber, 
and thercfore he cannot come at his will io preside in any 
wariicalay casg, and so bring his weight te bear on the other 
members, and compromise justice. The Vice-Presidents divide 
the other chambers amongst themseives ia accordance with 
a majority Gait E, Gr, | 


It was shown that the requisitc number of capable assessors 
could not be fotiod, and that the system would impose an 
intolerable burden on the people. It was, moreover pointed 
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Zag actuas rotation or roster of judges ts fixed by the Pre- 
sidiuca The Presidium is composed of tne Presiient, the Vice- 
Presidents, and the senior judge (art. 63. Each year Aefore 
tie conemencenent of the year and Jor the whole duration of the 
peur, it selects the judges for each chamber, and if the chamocr 
gontai: more judges than are vece sgsary yor the valigi y of a 
picgmen co Gxes the order in which they shall sit.’ H alsa 
“serdes what ao of tases shall go to each chanbes The 

ntattor amd di ution can be modifa during , the couse 
of the year in two cases oĥly; when fhe fie of a chamker is 
heavicr than if can er pose of, or when a indge goes sway 


a 
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or is for some Ammu prevented from sitting, ^ proposal at 
the zeesidenctmight r modi fy the personnei lof a particular coamber 


or tt ano Uea Casan Was rejected on the ground that it would 
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crete: Din too much arbitvary power, There was alwavoe a 


? 
cuance that sane [resident might be swayed by uolitica! 
wotives or influenced by feelings hostile to the Government ; 
oe that he might wisn some particular judge of hts Court to 

Win some particular cese.* 


EXTENT AJD IMPORTANCE OF DISTRICT COURTS. 
enim ony Ass 792 DMstict Courts: of which Prussis has 94, 
ers + x = ae af T, r je pis aak at 
Bavaria 28, W irten nherg 8, Saxony and Baden 7 each, and 
Usace-Loriaing 6 “Some states are so velrv that fer judicial 
$ +3 
Ht 
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poses they zre annexed to a neighbousiag State, ade come 
‘hin the jurisdiction of a foreign Distrett Court, 
iver States have joined their territories together, and bave 
bi are or more common courts /condomtnatsgerichie h 
; ian and interesting feature of German. organisa- 
y; iL 43 often a true judietal union, presaging possibly a 
ochtical union, = : appoint - nt of judges and the expenses 
of justice are shared by the different States, l 
noalmiost all in o St ates the seats and the jurisdictions of the- 
Metric? Courts heve heeit fixed and- can only be modified bw 
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i impo: derived from an extensive i jurisdice 
tien and a number of judges, Uhe area of a District ¢ zeurk 

Q y very lerge, containing a mean popuiaticu for the 
whole ci Germany .of 262,955¢ inhabitants per Comrt. ‘Che 
First District Court of Berlin nas a population of 3,622,504, 
while that of Ritekeburg, which comorises the whole of the 
Stato uf "Echamubarg-Lippe, ras only 45,374 inbabitants. The. 
avevage areca ofa District Court corresponds approzimately: 
te a circle uea A diameter of 3: kilometres ;[ so that, if che 
Court were ja the centre of the circle, the mean disferce of 
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SNe Cait Fustice (President) of the Calcutta High Court exercises a 


ewes, (2g ond 2, Vie. co to4, S: 14) which in Germany would be considered 
uey gangaren. fie forms grouns of Benches, and evse chänges thei cone 


' 


stoiiog 2uiag the yoaxe Under tue German system the Bongehasit gass 
K gwea y Hustration) would have had to go to the particular c? aamber suyd. 
ee PR x nlar President specitied before the commencement of the yan 


| therefore before f4e case had arisen. So as regards avi] cases, che” 
ie ach fer the P; natoa group or the Rajshahye group (under the German 
system}, would he fixed before LRE coniniencentenk O ‘oF Mie yoar asd for ike 
ae year, and to: Chief Jusnee would bave no power te put on the 
Ben Li 20y particular Judge he might, whether from proper on Ea 

Hives, flerire te ada | rit, Under the German system, the judges to 
prssids ae the differen, sessions in 4093 would be fixed in Denese fea; 


wy, FO SUC Crim nal Revistoual Seiches would be fixed for the whole year. and 


* Some fharas (Police Stations) in the Frovince of Bengal 
if at ONLSCLINT 300,000 
3 A wHemeatee m shout roy3 yards, y cot, ‘o inches 
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ce various locahiiies from it would be 22 kilometres, {n juris- 
Gictlons so extens Pether must ae obstacles in the way of 
natiio, owing te the r onven ence and expense of moving 


4 AA ava ES sa rs sant A 3 
abort acersed oursens and witnesses 20 obviate these incon- 


` chiences, the Code aut yorizes ac creation by administrative 
decision of detached Criminal chambers, which sit at the head- 
Guaciess fe bailiwick Court, and have a separate jurisdiction ; 
they ere composed of judges of the bailiwick belougin ing to this 
yoecial resort, or of judges delegated by the Dist rict Court, 
shere are a! ltogether 40 of thesc detached chambers and they 
nave only been established in five States 


a minal Chamber; most Covits have more. In Prussia, for 
Fostance, 2 courts have only two sieges s, 17 have three, 18 


oe. 20 five, 18 six, 7 seven, and 3 eight. The namber of 
“el Chambers in all the District Courts of Germany is 369, 
and- that of Criminal Chambers is 323, the large majority of 


t oi 

having 2 or 3 Civil Chambers, and ï or 2 Criminal 
ys, 1 juge @atstruction is attached to each District 
more fmuortant Court having ee 


Pyg rs, the Pres sidjucc distributes the work A A io geogra- 


ahical areas, or classes of cases: or one Chamber has original, 
Anet her appellate jurisdiction. The distribution, as has bee: 
oe wut, is made beforehand for the whole judicial year, 


aud cannot be ed. 
_ PERSONNEL OF THE DISTRICT TOURTS, 
fhe personnel of the District Courts comprises for the whole 
of Germany 2,168 Presi idei a Vice-Presidents and Judges. 
the number of Presidents is 171, of Vice-Presidents 335, and of 
Ts + ages t 7.661, 


The number of judg ges attached to a District Court has not 


baen fixed by law; but aye Court must comprise one Civil 
Chamber, one Criminal Chamber, and a juge danstruction. 
Moreover, as the Jugg @ instruct zon cannot sit as a judge to try 
iha onses ne nas investigated, and as not more than two 
wenoers OF the Chamber of Council can make a part of the 
Criminal Chamber, ; it follows that a District Court cannot con- 
sist of jess than 7 members, namely, a President, a Vice- 
President, and § Judges. To this case, two members of the 
2 


vil Chamber will form a part of the Chamber A Council, and 
è Civi Judge will make the preliminary inquiries, This nuto- 


ser is generally found T be insufficient in practice, _ Only g 
District Courts in the whole of Germany have so smali a 
mutoher cf judges; 78 Courts have from 3 to ro judges, 52 
have from YI fc 13, 27 from 16 to 20, 8 from 27 to 40, and one 
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cal 


n AS 30 BL idgés, 


Bech District Court comprises at lcast one Civil and one 


ra 
the Court consists of several Civit and Criminal Cham- - 
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The Chambers are generally pele Casey of the exacr number 
nf oe required by the law for the validity of judgments, 
3 for civil, and § for criminal cases’ The: Frech institution 
or substitute * judges at.ached to each tribunal ig unknown 


5 Germany. if the President is prevented from sitting, he is 


Ri ieplaced by the senior of the Vice-Presidents. The Presi-’ 
teat of a Chamber is replaced by thse senior fudge of such 
soiamber fart. 65). in this matter no initiative what: ever is left 
@itner ro the President or to the administration + ‘The Eresi 
domm, in drawing .up the rotation and r roster, Hist į beforg the- 
courmencement of the year, assigns to each ja Sge coileague 
cse duty it will-be io sit in case the former is pre ae niga from 


tg only when the substitute is himseif 
ig, that an extraordinary substitute can 
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stances beappauinted by the President art. 65). Every jadgs 

S is thus not only a permanent indge, but also a 
Bisbs tute for one or more of his colleagues, R 

the above rules appiy to accide ental and temporary < causes 
bot fhe inabi ility òf a judge to sit may be ae and 
pas.onges, by reason of his continued illness, or bis clection 
to Parliament, In Prussia more than 70 Je ‘ges belong te 
ihe Pat ussian Farllatnent, and 16 are members of the Feceral 
or i:apenal Parliament. ‘di November 1875 about 25c Parliae 


rrentary seats were held by Assessors Again a Court may 
have more cases on its files than it cab possibly get through 
wit | ay as is tantamount to a denial ‘of ju astice, dn 


dei 

s additional or auxili ary judges ( (Hülfe sricuter yare add- 
: if. They are appointed by the Minist er of Justice, 

hur such appointments can only be made on the oe iat demand 


ayy UGS Presidium, which alone is judge cf tha necessity ans 

“Rrcesion for such ee nis. The object of this proviso ts 

te take away Government or the’ ene ident the power of 
app oe ging a particitlar judge to a particular chamoet, or fog; 
tne trial of a perticular case. : 
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¥ Saar ecaception, the President selects the subsiitutcs in Bovari Mdenburz,- 
Beckie: burg, and the town of Liibesk ; while the Minister of Justice sol ents, them 
in Sexony, Saxc-Altevburg and Reusz; and the Sonate in Haxabarg. Jt n 
< o. chat in Praasia substitutes for jeges din trucon ayc appointed be 
tDbuisar of ne 


H 
€ 
\ 
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neretely, Pri mssp and Pigot, d F, are the Urimiual Licnch. 
ieo T gets zl, ee oe kes n bolday, Neither the Bengal Cover mienil nor fire 
Chief Jastics soull direct Norre or Ghose. Ja or any other Judge they might selest, 
= eo fez tigut, f Pigur, Je would have had, oelore the commencement of the 
PO a a DStit: ste AES NEL to | ue by the Presidium, os in other worls, by the viele 
“Com: sitig and artang! wy the roster by a majority of voices, and “that substilate’ 
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4g THE CERMAN CODE OF JUDICIAL, ORGANISATION, &ih 


Céurts of Ge ermany during the fadicial year 1868500 wy. Sa 


i ‘ _ y ! o 
The fellowisg was the outtars. of work of all the District: 


= 


-Number of cases decided gree, ’. Nambs per District: Court 


Civil rst inrtanse ae 1,654,399 eds dink P one, Yran 
$3 ac icontested te ate : poe. oe a 
9 appellate se ‘ae Tr 
va {contested ss. y 

agai ene ee 
K y: fco onte oan me j an = 3 i 

‘Marriage l vee E a am PEE] 


e@sieting to divorce}... 
_Applis cations for revision of de~ 
cisions Of the Courts of the- 


Bailiwick - ves ee 
Senye originai. oo... ee one? 
arimez ae 33,116} Ge. a 
4s . Tå 
Helicts toe 34,0304. 5s 7 


{accused persons convicted... 
i j3 acquitted a 
P »- appellate i. 
-convictions confirmed se 
; 53 upset ‘uae 
applic we tions for revision s 
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> The mesn number of appeals from each Court of the Bailiwick was 1% The 


nein aber s of contested cases are included in the numbers above thera, Of the marri- 
age canes, 3.042 were terminated by an order for dissolution of marriage 


than balf the number of cases, and the proportion vf reversals 
or 2°25 appeals, 


T This seaus 1 ne cauttal for 4'50 vases and 7 22 accused persons. “Appeals WELAN 
uimed in less il 
rt 
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q l - "TRE ret eau RCE 
N the roth Junc, 1715, Cobde preachad a sermon in further- 
Ri ance of buildiag a Church in Bombay, which fired the 


sezl of the comraunity, Afier the sermon he waited on Gov- 
eesor Estaibie, and here 1s Mr Cobbes own account of the 
imterview im 
"Evel Doctor, you have been very zealous for the Church 
this morning.” | 
* Please, your tionour, there was ‘océasion enough for it, and 
i hope without offence i ` 
“Well, toen, if we Hust havea Chura ch, we will have a Church. 
. Do you see and get a hook made, and see what everyone 
will contribute towards it, and I will do first,” aa 
The Governor subacribed Rs. 1,000, leaving a a bianik for the 
ae a which, was afterwards filled ‘n with 
Rs. 10,000, The Ch surci was erected and opened in 1715, 
Q 


Laced 


VY ty dttle change was made in its internal economy, . ane 
* che pews and seats remained unaltered for a hundred year 
IAL 


in 1813, exactly a century after the Church fac been ra 

for the first time, the pews were altered, and.new chairs set 

doewn. Being entirely re-seated, the interior presented ae a, 

diferent asp “ct, vas muck more comfortable for the worship- 

. pers, and more seemly for a house of God, isasmuch as seme 

invidious distinctions between the well-to-do and cammon 
on 


BE 


iG 
‘le had been abolished, 
Re ‘On Christmas day, 1818. if was re-opencd with considerable 
Peclat. when Archdeacon Barnes preached a splendid sermcr. 
ft was announced that Divine Service would pe beid at 10 
AM, and 4 P.M, every Sunday, 
Tar KIRR, 
of, “Andrews Scotch Kirk near the Apcllo Gate was cpened 
for public worship onthe zsth April, 1819. The Revd, James 
Ciaw preached a sermon, and his. text, taken from Nebemiah, 


Pees a 5 ema 


~ oo. “ And we will not forsake the house of onr Goad.” 


The Church, as a body, was in existence some yea 13 before 
tis, and its ae gin nning was inthis wise. A smail adve rtisement, 
SE the, tioi co Tepicuous part, of the paper, appeared i 1 the 

L018 OGY Courier : jane eee | 


is ECARD: 
* Divine Service, accordin ‘ig to tlre forms of the Church of Suotiand, wili 
be Day-crmed nexi Lord's Day in the Mess Room of the King's Barracks 
2 iO a, TR. E, House, is November i815. >. 
° Tames Loy,” 
VOL. KOR 4 


* r 
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Le 


Mr. Clow, no doubt, was a guest of the Governor. Here, then, 
in the ba a for two Sundays, Divine Service was holden. 
But the place was found too noisy and otherwise unsuitable. 
After this the Church Services were held in the Court Honse, 
where, on week days, the Criminal Sessions took place—nowg 
(7803) the dining-room of the Great Western Hotel. 4 

There was to be no excuse for want of psatm books, for 
Baxter & Co. advertise, that they had received a supply: 

* IN METRE: 
Translated and diligently compared with 
THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 
wore au smooth and agreeable to the text than any heretofore allowed 


by the authority of the General Assembly of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
appointed te be sung in congregations and families. 


PRINTED BY AUTHORITY.” 


Between 1815 and 1819, the congregation had not been idle,» 
ror I read that on the 4th February 1816, after Divine Services 
oh following gentlemen were ordained elders of the Scotch 

vreh, John Stewart, Hugh Stewart, Jobn Taylor, M, D., 

and William Erskine. Erskine was Sir james Mackintosh’s son- 
, now, or shortly after, Master in Equity, and known n+ 
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i ears as the Sehor cf the Life of Baber and cther 
Seas 


Phere bad been great difficulties about a spire, The 
“powers that be’, (Sir Evan Nepean, Governor, 1812 to 
181g) objected to a spire, The matter had to go to the India 
Fouse, and two years elapsed before authority was obtained ta 
erect one. These were the days before the Queen worship- 
ged in Crathie Kirk, At length the spire was Anished, It was 
-a gieat boon to the Master Mariner, for it competed with tire 
tall oral trees on the castle bastion as a guide into Bombay 
harbour. The spire, like most Scotchmen in their carly years, 
had a haid time of it, and, in its upbuilding, was a type of the 
nrosress of religious liberty, which, after getting many hard 
biows and knocks, still points the way to heaven. One night,» 
in the ycar 1826, it was shivered to pieces by lightning; so 
its troubles were pot yet over. Its enemics, of course, seid 
ihat its promoters were punished for their audacity, oak 
mremoters treated the matter as a secondary consideratio: 
compared with previous obstructions, Like Ajax. they coud 
defy the lightning, but they dared net defy the India Sone 
The Kirks motte was, vec tamed cousumedaiury; so they buik 
ancther spire, which 7 raains to this day, unscathed by man cta 
the violouce of the elements. 

Mr, Clow’s portrait stil hangs in the vestry, About thirty 
years ago, the native servants were beginning to hold it in such 
veneration’ as to do pooja to it, a proceeding, of course, most 
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3 F + Le Q4 VF 
bhorrent to the feelings of the then Padre-—-Cook, or Macpher- 
Fe aN hite sheet was hung over the portrait, which ¢ ax orcisen) 


evil spirit and po an end to the worship of the dead. 
"alge apotheosis of. Englishmen by natives of India is a 
P< subject. wW fc remember A’cceéseye and his taints. 
am certain the natives will be doing pooja to Sir Albert 
ascos equestriatl statue of the Prince of Wales in another 
enera Lon, Look at that statue almost any time of the day 
ez lre, and you will see a group gazing at it. They aie 
weh exureised to understand, why the Queen's statue is white 
Bartne $ ang the Prince's black (bronze, | 
1 notice that Colonel Watlace’s tomb at Siroor is, as early 
at; decked with flowers. in 1840, when Nesbit n s there, 
jey were parng to his ghost, and the worship may stil exist 
i There | is tbe very fine “monume ant, in the Biol e je Ciel. 
ornwallis. Go when you will, you wiil see Hos wers placed 
7 tic open bock, or garlands on the figures, This is not a 
kw custom. In 1825, it was thought hy the natives to be 
piace of ater worship, and they called it Chota Dewal 
roverninent fried la stop his and issued some vernacular 
otices that it was @ mistake. But it was of no use. Wher 
2ese feelings take possession of the natives the ey are not 
asily eradicated, 
T vead that in 882, an organ was in use in the Bombay 
irk, The Calcutta Scotch Kirk had one so far back as 
RiB- k ue ex Qrrente, of which Scotland has tardily availed 
séli, f 
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RELIGION AND PRILANTHROPY, 


€ arrival of Dr. Du and Or. Wilson in the next decade, 
-30, gave an immeuse stimulus to Missionary enterprise, 
zt t ne spirit was not dead, nor did tt even slumber in this period, 
ithe ample pages in the Magazines, devcted to metas Ona Ty 
fort, testify. In i8l5, a branch of gae Be lei Society Vas 
arted in Bomba y. That Society had been founded int eee 
the year in which Napoleon had appeared on the war path ; 
id naw that his empire had been shattered to picces, broke 
ound beyond the extremest limit of bis conquests, in th: 
me year, aiso, appeared the Bombay Society for the Educa- 
on or the Poor, These two, Societies, in 18318, are the only 
prescutatives of more than r00 educational and benevolent 
shir ions which now (1892) crowd 38 pages of our Bombay 
ry. 






i have always anderstood ( Dr Wilson was unwearied in eo 
aisea of him) that o Farish was a man who, amid 
sod and bad report, and dn these troublous times of ee war- 


re, kept alive the spirit of religion, and, by : a chusistent life- 
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vindicated ifs cinims tc the attention of muniind.- ITis t 
- faded into oblivion; batite is worth rem nemperin 
je hact acted as Governo or, he did not disda 
keep a pungay ocuval in the Vowa Hall He retires 
{ ? i 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


As a iule, Ruths 3 Marriages and Deaths Dave been announce 
iis age OCecasionaliy “Christenings” and“ Baptisms 
i iad under notice, subsifiuted for the first, an 
* Tnterments ” for ‘the last, but these vayarics speedily disappea 
aud we do not mekt with them much after 1818. One Jungle 
walla takes exception to the priority of “births,” and adds to h 
unnourcement of a son and neir, the unequivocal word, “ legit 
viote? Tn 1822 an obituary notice closes with ‘an amiabi 
and beautifal young Hady, aged 20.” And ofa marriage, it adi 
“thea bridegroom will come te 410,000 a eee and of 
hride “a beautiful and accomplished lady” Ar sy thing a 
seems to be put in to attract the zvsouctauz ceader. The folion 
ing belongs to fin de siecle the (8th century: “At P 
HW, Meyer, Esgre, aged 64, to Miss Casina Couperas, a ver 
accomplished young lady of 16, after a courtship of 3 years.” 
BIRTHS, | 
For nearly the first half of the nineteenth century the ar 
nouncement oi births was to this wiss i-- 






g t The /ady of John Smith, Esqre. of a son.” 
There was, however, a social boundary ling, and below it a 
aA RoOLACce nen ts WEL Cane Mis 


<a © The wife of John Smith, of a son.” X; 
or Mrs, Joln Sinith, of a son. One Ene day, however, in oe 
fifties,” the aee Anglo- Saxon world changed its mind on ti 
subject THO” drove out “ a and ever since has. ber 
aa OG ith a ‘ces. in this Presidency, about tt 
first exampic ofthe change wis on September sath, 1840. A 
Poona, the wife of the Rev. George Candy, of twins, a son an 
o daughter. Henceforth the custom ran like wild fre, “Lads 
was ousted by “wife,” as gentlemen are now by ‘the men” « 
fashionable society, The “men,” in our young days in të 
Highlands, were the “unco guid.” : 

12 Wilson, who was a model of correctness in everythin 
ne pintucd, thus announces his own marriage.-- 

rath August 7 1628, -C omei y Bank, Edinbuich, Rev. is Wi ‘ikon? Cae i 
wionary £9 Bombay, to Marga uet, daughter of the Rew K. Bay: ne 
traenach.” ; 
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* Gn tye dilicetiag ot the fond which uow constitutes the t Wilson Philotogic 
Lectrze,” in ne petting vo ef which I hadasnail hand, he insisted more on t 
‘werd Y Misslopary ) being on the inscription, than the much coveted n, R.S 


a. or hd eles 
WIBITDARIES, 


Re i be ts s F e a cn jax Am. % t San ok Lael 
, When the vich man died she had always a Do paragraph 
i, HEr ote h fran st ` em, x t= 
a biaigelf de, Nisbet of Nisbet Lane, á repute, an id on Auoust 
ae eee aie ANO, RETI ; Bc bok 

th, rean Dr. Miop To signalised, Ove of the oldest 
atl riches hal canis. of India; a misanthrope wrote in the 
[ezeti articies against Missiona aries and against Government, | 


ies a ie 
iis, no doubt, from the opposition p paper 
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AW EAST [NDIAMAN, 


4 
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Fhe Commander ofan East Indiaman was, of course, king 
Mm we reastie: a great man aud not to pe trifled with. Sometimes 


an Overhdoaling: manner degenarated into sheer brutality. In 
7S & ship arrived tn Bomba ayy ogee a passenger on hoard 
had non irons, and deprived of his servant, for a period 
po ot days! ae had hummed and whistled Gt wasa low 
mistiea; in the presence of the Captain on the quarter-deck, and 
ge continued ʻo do c so after he nad been told to desist. The- 
faptain threatened him with imprisonment, and he, the whistler, 
ag Ifentenant in the army, told the Captain th at, if he put 
ob ite irons ne would lose his ship. All this, no doubt, was very 


exasperatin E to the Captain, but could not justify such savage 
orocedure, So the jury io Bom igay, before whom the case was 
tried, gave the Captain their sense of his conduct by fining him 


in Rs, 5,000,. Exchange was then as. ya. 
BUNGALOWS. 

_ Tc speak of the names of the Bombay bungalows of this 
tor a raising the dead: Westfield, Loji i Castle, The 

vave and Apollo Moise stiil Assert their existence under the 
LAME games in the end of the nivuetecnth ° a AS thes rro 
eee he Besinning of i Bel ie Tovala, Non Pareil Ranae 
tse, A idat up Cottage, Huntly Lodge, Somerville Lodge, Praos- 
week Codge bave disappeared *. I imagine 7 have seen tne 
Fermitagie, Storm faib and the Mount, which sheltered the 
Persian ambassador, The Rerreat 1 have seen ou the map Bot 
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eon wore ennont, Belleville, Breach House, and above all. the 
Parsonage > Did it abut on our Cathedral? Or was it that 
at nouse overlooking Sonapore Churchyard, which wa cafied 


A 


ine fact, which he stated ir 1818, that he had been Reside3t 
Chaciain in Dombav, 42 years | 

-ra T320 a ECR was advertised to be given to cholera 
gi pots at Maluvar Poit Bungalow. Parel! was ot course 


ae 
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wy the sarturs, Padre Burrougn’s compound, and ne aes ivory 


be | 


nent House, idi t still stands (1392), uies a gnosi in a 
of many memories, Wil it be converted into a cotton 
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1% Randle Looe wos on Beeach Candy, the Seekive and Tankeruilia are 
avi vianbte, tn ibe“ Parsonage “are now (184p the ofhces o Mr. 
«fon, the soucho 
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MALABAR HILL. ; 
Exceot the Governors Bungalow, now-a-days at Malabar 
Point, the impression secms to be that there were no bungalows 
for European residents on Malabar Hill, cil abont 1840. Toig 
must aoply to the west side, as we meet with an advertisemeng 
headed Malabar Hill, under date of ath December, 1816, of: 
house on the Hast side for sale, which had been built eigh 
years previously, say in 1808. The compound contained 3,545 
square yards, and the auctioneer describes it as a “ beautiful. 
country residence.” It belonged to the deceased General 
James Douglas, with whom the undersigned regrets he cannot 
claim kindred, or otherwise score himself heir to the owner of . 
the cognomen, We mention these particulars so that future j 
aatiquarians may be able to identify the plot, and mark down 
the spot where the Douglas first broke ground in this bosky 
wilderness. Possibly it may be the “ Wilderness” itself, ‘ig 
bunga'ow of storied renown, which, by its honorab'e hoy 
in “ the sixties,” was often filled with the youth and beauty q 
-Derbay in those days, when Fitzgerald, the gay Governor, led 












off the bail, 
MAZAGCN RESIDENCES, . 

Tre first birth recorded on Malabar. Hill is on the 18th 

fanuary, 1837. | 
“ At the Craig”, Malabar Hill, the lady of Charles Ducat, M. D. 
of a son’? , 

Then follows, 12 November, 1847: : 

At Malabar Hil, the lady of George. Coghlan of a son, and rath Octo © 
1342, at Malabar Hill, the lady of R P: Larkins, Esqre., ofa daughter. aaia 

Sir Robert Grant, the Governor, died at Dapoorie, nea 
Puona, on jhe oth July, 1838, of avoplexy. The cause of hl 
death was reported to be, that he rode out in very heavy rain 
during the monsoon. On October Irth, Lady Grant was conte 
fined of a daughter, born after. the death of the father, at Mala- 
bay Point. In 1637 several of our merchant princes, such as 
rlarry George Gordon, lived at Mazagon: he became Chair- 
cman of the first Oriental Bank. At Mazagon, also in 1840, 
lived John Skinner, first Chairman of the Chamber of Com. - 
merce, and subsequently partne: of Jardine, Skinner & Ce: In 
1840 to 42, Robert Wigram Crawford's bungalow was the 
" Wilderness.” 






CORYGAUM. l 
In the heroic defence of Corygaum, where roo kept at bRY 
25,000 men, Di. Wyllie, a Scotchman, did some good work—— 


bees e e AA p a m aara. - 
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* Dr, Smyttan gified his Malabar HIU bungalow to Dr. Wilson, Dr, 
S. retired 25t December, 1838. Dr. Wilson called his bunsslow “ Tye 
Clip.” ard was said to have been offered a very large sum ot money fot, 
n duiteg the kanie. “ Crafty may have been altered to “ 7 he Clg.” P 
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E 4, “threw physic ta the .dogs,” and, sword in hand, cut 
p the cenemy hip and tegek, How he earned his guerdon on 
‘immortal day, was often told in after years, by camp fire on 
Dek han hill, or in the grey metropolis of his native rand. It 
ned him ie soubriguet of" The Fiehimmg Doctor” The 
a ancy was there, and he, like Wilsonu, anotner age sistant 
l n, who l the life of the Duke of Cambridge in tbe- 
Crimea, was egual to the occasion; but untike Wilson he 
carried his ncaa a with a steady head. Wryllie’s valour was 
nota myth. Itis written that he acted “ a most distinguished 
as t ak Corygaum, ’ and the document is signed :=-“ F, F. 
Staunton, the hero of Corygaum, Seroor, 25th janmary, 1816. 
Dr, Wyllie belonged to the Madras Artillery, and a story ‘Hus 
tr 
St 


as 
ee 2 


atiye of his ponhommie, Was told tc me in 1869 by ee 

tretton, then one of the oldest officers of the Indian Army.. 

t belongs, 1 think, te 1824, the cholera year, when within a ibe . 

short time the Chief, Secretary to Government cf Madras 

dee, and the Preski of the Medical Board, were ail ut 

{ sudde anly by the fell disease, ar: 
“ THE LIGHTING DOCTOR.” 
ocene—Artillery Mess, Madras.. During dinnera note iso- 

handed to Dr. Wyllie, who rises abmpty, “begging fo be exe 


a er 


r3 ‘eet C preg 


ak E 


rosea. OGeor to the Doctor, in atow voice, as he 
king his departure—‘I kope, Doct tor,, there is nothing 


18 ta 

wioug i 2” Nao thing pertikler, Mrs. Smith has a wee touch 
of coalare, niovebus, Well ga her a peel, and she'll sure be a’ 
richt the morn eh 


_ This, “no dodbE~to-put- the party of “the scent, | as it was 
announced next morning that Mrs. S. had bega safely deli. 
vered of a son! Next evening, as the dinner party were un- 
‘olding their table sapkins, the Colonel, with a twinkle in his 
esc and full of | humour, teconnoitred the sapient son of Escu- 
lanius thus, in the oe: ors accent—“ Any more cases of 
“cosiara morebus, Dr. Wyllie?” And the plague was stayed. 

DINNERS AND ENTERTAINMENTS, 
sa am sure the men of this period were able to eat and drink 
nore than we do, or could do with impunity. Take Malcolm for 
xample, in October, SIr On the rath, there was a dinner to 
Mackintosh į in the theatre; on the 16th, a dinner to Charies 

Forbes; and on the roth, a dinner to Rickards, a civilian of 26 
years standing, Malcolm presided at the two last, and was the 
jupiter Conans of all three, Here were three great public en- 
tetlainments in eight days, speeding the parting guests from 
our island, Could any man among us do this now-a-days with 
inpunity ? |b trow not. 
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Dyurine ae oe sade, there were many big dinners, Maleoim 
WES A beter er-out than Elphinstone. ‘There was 3 Com- 
memoration Dinner at Foona (of the Batüe of Kitkee) on 
Noverubder 2818 F should like to have seen fiiphinstoue on 
that eccasion rise to propose “ The immortal memory of Burt iy 
anc hear him add the words: “ Success to his offspring,” for a 
son of Barns wes thers, and sung one of his father’s bivthest 
jays. , 

Ynere is a- Madras notification of February 1811, that, 
‘ir, Wiliam Nicol Burns,* having produced requisite certi- 
cates of his appointment to bs a cadet on this establishment, 
the Goverment in Council is pleased to admit him in tbat 
capacity, and promote him to the rank of an ensign, the date 
of commission to be settled hereafter, Was this the man, born 
i yor. “the wee rumble Sea urchin of mine whom I 

amed Willie Nicol, after a certain fiend of mine,” or was it 
"i who stood of most TE a man cf pale face and gray 
nairg, at the Burns festival—Col onel James Glencourse Burns? 
Doth these AE E were due, in the first instance, to ia 
Marchioness of Hastings. 

ee a round of amusements lasted from day lig! ht to 
or oven far into midnight, and yet people carried their 
s with surprising discretion. The strongest of our latter 
day good livers, I imagine, would think twice before oulping 
“down afi the good: things ‘Gontainéd in “this? nivikaGon to the 
elne, for Saturday the oth March r811, 

: Pre Nuc, os 

Mee ets at gunfir, this morning va the Byculle Course, where the hounds will 
throw au a numerous fled, rad great sport.is expected ; afterwards Bonos y fiunt- 
ng wt, until breakfast, which has been ordered ide go at the stand aig; the 
ari ail then proceed to Fowji Castle, where various Flindustanee gymnastics 
wresting. pigeon shooting, juggling and Pie wm be exhibited tiji 4 o'clock, | 
when a dinan i in the best Enghsh siyié, will be served up for the same number as 
al breakfast The sports of the day to cancluce w vith music, firaworks, &e. i 

The men of this decade (t81G-20} were a sober and righteous 
race: bnt they were men. Ata a prea|at entertainment given to 
ial S of the hero of Alexandria, on May 
agih, 1871, to celebrate his conquest of Mauritius, it is tecorced—— 
aad! you will please remember the date, for there arë no hotter 
nights in Bombay than in the end of May-— a. 

“ ACer suppor the dancing see commenced and. continued 
ww a iate bour, nor did „te brilliancy of the scene lose any 
euect, until the rising sun began to eclipse the minor artificial 
i ean of the night” 

years later oa, the and May 1822, the first General 

Aane of the Bombay na societyn, established for the 

cenitivation of Caledonian prochvities, to is ‘plac se at Parel, 
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* 7828, Deputy Assistant eae General, aon AMY. 
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pi creetest of men, Mi 
ander ihe discreetesi of men, i 


À 





i ; 
che © Coumae’ remarks: © Various othe a 
sung, bat latterly the recollection of our a 16D aa wag. i mits 
ac clea riy cart a: the evening fu cde taii particu: arse 


sar as in the es th T y 
oN a ig ROW r2 ES io Lbs DHL SE Celne : Sees at f 
out about T840) but a black-faced” shcep’s head mull, or- 
rand snuit box. $ r and cairngorm mounted. ' : 
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| Tas eutertainment given to Sir john ezne by Sir Jamsetjec 
Lo Teieehaoy was the first occasion on which Paisce ladies appeared 
in nu ies co Sir Jamsetiee leit the room, and his temporary ab- 


aused a feeling of suspense among the guests. “Chen the 
ft 





ar en ere cpened, and Sir Jamsetjee made his appearance 
th his wife leaning on his arm, followed by his sons and their 
‘vos and bis danght ters. This was abont 184a. 
BUUCATION, : 
Si The following eer reer dated 8th ebruary, 1811, and 
aned John F Forbes, we give, because it illustrates three things: 
 TigeoT hat Bombay did. ‘not co! its Denefactions to loca! 


sphemes, The subccript 
amounted to RS. 7 eek, 


Zíde That the Fo ne had alreacy p roduced a siron 
Š Aberdonian feeling of clanship in. the isla ndi: 
grd Ehat the a stet was abroad, 


« Aberdeen Society, for the benefit of childien of deceased clereu-... 
men of the professo sin the University of Scotiand.” l 


: SOL of the confusion di may be owing to the printer's 


ás ij, ‘al harles Forbes’s speeches in the India. House, and his 
foray letters, are models ae pe opieun. English. e 


no fair educ ation, hich a him to bhoid forth ea lanes: 
; arma, vento the Pope. J asked him about his teacher, His 
| reply, that he. wasa Mr, Macka ry in Mr. joliiie’s school near 
' St. Thomas's Church, though of date r$a2, shows that there 
was gocd education in Bombay about this peri 

PINDARRIES. 7 
Se) el ndarries were a never failing source of anxic! ety at 


hat communication Toa o lo Boone. and from Po acna 
tn anwell, is unsa without a guard; and no Wonder, fr 
reports cdrae in on the gand February, that a body had oes 
até before Des-caum, after having plundered Mhar, and thet 705G 
N- them were secon is the neighbourhood’ of Tanwe ae and 
“nade tracks Dai northerly direction. Here follows how they 
harassed our seldicr3s.— | a l 
“On arth. ath December, i867, the Native Cavalrvouuder Major 
Lushi u gton, marched fom ta. iw. toG p. m., go miles after Pindarrie: Sy 
hed. and. wounded 7 z 8o00, and then by easy stages, made their 
way td ALmeanezar Captain Drake wus killed by @ spear wound ” 


period, eeni 


pee i ~ 
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7816, The Bombay Marine Battalion was raised, 
_ £817. The Poona Horse was raised, Sircor became’ their 
to cale and a pleasant habitation itis. 


MERCHANTS, 
On the 2oth May 1518, appeared the following advert caret 
in the pone Gazette, =- 
Messre Ritchie, Steuart & Co. ige the honour te announce this 
ast o as a Mercantile House, the partners of their firm being 

jemes Finlay & Co. Glasgow, 

fi. J. and R. Barton, Manchester, 

Mr. james Ritchie and 

Mr, John Robert Steuart. 

This rivulet of type represents the fountain-head of a great 
fim which hed much tofdo in mouiding the destinies of 
Bombay during the next fifty years. Harry George Gordon, 
g a in this firm, was, in 1838, voted first Chairman of; 
the Chamber of Commertéd while another, Michael Scott, was 
the wizard of 1364, eb attese men had ereat talents, and 
the pale and ciaspies farted of the latter, with hair black as 
the. raven’s. wing, witteBoe in the memories . of all who have 
seen him, and live in lasal history also, as the most conspicuous 

character. attheck o tWerprising and anxious and exciting ia 
Penmure Gordon, writer and London financier (1892), i 
a son of the first, while Dr. Scott, the well known author of 
“Tom Cringle’s Tog’ and the “Cruise of ae Midge,” was the 
tather of the second. 

On April the oth 1331, on board the “ ston Castle off the 
Cape of Goed Flove, John Ritchie, Esq. 35, of Messrs. Ritchie, 
Finlay & Co. 

1842, Marci. 4th, died at Castle Tower, E, Argyllshire, Kirk— 4 
lan Finlay, Esq., late M. P, and Lord Provost of Glasgow, 
founder of the Aym. 
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GLOBE TROCTERS, 


Parf. of this decade was very awkward for globe trotters. 
Cn April 1818, Government issue a netics that passports were > 
necessary for all Europeans, and any vagrants of this race 
found prowling about, were to be taken to the nearest ane h 
oficiál, and if T remember right, a reward was offered for thei 
apprehension, 

Toe war correspondent also was ata dis 
Forces would have been a voice crying int 


count. Archibald 
nus Dekhan wilder- 


-ess | for the Bombay papers, by a Government Netice, Se 


peas hber 25th, 7910, inform them that, during ihe Mahratta 2 
ar, every article must be submitted to Governmen t besore’ pub- 
‘cath On. AH which regulations were, no doubt, j just and proper 
we thie y iH 
vt Lil sime.” 


® Borei Dey Was Sora aame ncar enough to the seat cf war. Ip Taptary 161$, the 
“ring of twe gung was dis stinctly nouns ar ine aking o of Kursalla (funnel SiN) 
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__ which, most pro eed before it was ended, annexed itself to a 
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The Bes mbay Races and Hunt were in this decade {1810 to 
acyinthe fi binsh of prosperity. They tock place in Feb- 
xeary : ene : with dayli ght, and ended in a big breakfast 


í 
wx 


m.e The ;of 7819 area fair san ample, Mr, Remington's 
Cup was pre nved to ihs- victor by Lady Grant Kois The 
forbes Ses Z£100,—-which are stil (1892) 1 run ior—, won by 
Mr, Wardeh’ s “Arab horse Mapoořta, beating Guserafé and Hois. 
Jr, Do Purse, Rs, 409, with 5 five gold mohurs each, 
was tun for by Clean Afgin, & peculation and Grav Beard, 
l ail pad 7 The "Malet Stakes, | 
54% Day.---The Bachelors Purse, Rs. 400 with § gold mohurs 
“each. 


T 


Gi Peay—The Gold Turf Cup, value roo guineas, given 


MP 


oy the Turf Club in 1302, and now in possession of 


Mr. De Vitre, 


fn 1816, for the purpose of attracting the fair sex, the Bombay 


Races were held uc longer in the morning, but in the afternoon, 
z custom from which there has becn, we believe, no departure. 
The period, 1820 30 was an cra of decline for both Hunt and 
Races, ve ist February, 1828, it is noted: “ Bombay Faces 
are not r Tn DA enough to be recorded.” The followin 
wail had ee eared jn the Bomday Gaszetie in 1827 ie 
: "Twas ia the olden time our Bombay Races 
Commenced at day-light, spite of fog and dew. 


wha 


Ji 


r : n 
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The Bobbery Hunts Delight or Garry Owen 

Was sure to set the nimble feet agoing, 

As over--early rising-—breakfast—al} 

Yet what mementos do the names recal 

Of spirits—blotted itom the things that be, 

Gone hke the “ Bobbery Hunt” and “ Sans Souci,” 

For theagh the bovbciy, when in search of game 
Were terrors to old crones and yelping pyes, 

Convivial friendstip will preserve their name - 
As those who bade the brightest fires arise. 

And hut once more to hear their bugle strain 

Bombay ruight rouse thee to be vay again. 


r ; 
This spirited piece was headed “ Lost Gaiety of Bombay.” 

In x81 the races had been changed from the morniog. 
Hence the allusion In the opening Sines. “Poona, this yeer, 
seemed more vy Eoi and received Ton England ci ight couple 
of h rounds in the hi chest condition, with four couple ‘of. whe clog 

mroduced on the voyage. Caicutta up to 1840 held thei: races 
in the morning, The hunt there ca involved a sta:t at 4 


AM, and for this re een seldom more than i§ gentlemen res- 


we Ad 


ponded, and the ladies, at both hunt and races, were very few. 


` 
Cai 
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THEATRE, 

ve Theatre was in e chee et S p all amateurs, 

oiony of the play bills lie | pelore us. Some of the pieces were 

; žo Ruin, the Hew at Laws, Old Bother Goose and 
Y 


A a e 
the,- Fiel of Fortune; and cn one cccasion, we cbserve, 


whe w hole i is to conclude with a recitation of the celebrated 


soera of Glenfixtas, a piece which, at the moment, we cannot 


ald “Theatre ; aes in £818, after our gteat successes in Europe 
234 the Deirhan, 2 bran new theatre was constructed.. Doors 
apend at 4, pe serene to begin at 7 precisely. Tickets for 
has and pit Ks. 8, and we observe (1511) no tickets were to 
rysued for the gallery. Doubtless a select audience, and the 
prac comes for some charitable object, 

‘Gentlemeu, unless actors, were on no account to enter the 
meen room, or go behind the scenes, and all gentlemen with- 


eat ladies werz earnestly entreated to make their aed to the 
th, agaving the boxes to the ladies and the gentlemen who 


12 g V 


? 
Ad 


esroctea them, 
c-go-—La August 1828, we read: “The Bombay Theatre is 
‘ou aes ” and the writer attributes its decay to “ the march 
sean ‘he want of money, the growing love of early hours, 
AN AF A A of fastidiousness.” 

july ($25.-~“ The Bombay Theatre is now consigned 
cni able purposes as the reception of Gogo cotton “and 
Guony bags, once fertile in good verformers, as in the age of 
wis brooks, the Bellasis, the Stanley’s and the Bells.” 183i—- 
gkitungements to open the Bombay Theatre whicb has been 
oe ay suspended. 1334.—March 13tl.—-Theatre half filed, “We 


"a 
wey now sing a requiem over the drama in this Presideacy,” 


cwroham left last year, thers was hope for it.” John Peter 
sant was also a steady supporter of the drama, both in Bombay 
5 E Calcutta, 18%, October—Theatre sold to Jamsetiee 
me 107 for Rs. 5000, 1807—“ Theatrical displays are scarce 
“orth atrending.” 1840, July aa -ÂA petition, signed by 43s 
‘tiebitants for a new theatre i ' Bombay. The se notices sufi: 
cloothy disclose the state. of the theatre in Bombay, andits 
dacadence for a dozen years, . 
Erom sore observations we gather that the Native Theatre 


aA 
s 
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was not extinct, and what was called the“ Legitimate Hindoo -. 


Brama, in Penna; in Sir Philip Woodhouse’s time (1872-7), 
witen flourished uuabashed in its travesties of the : Snugli sh, 
moti il was suspended by authority. The following refers ta 
syvecething similar, a ee our noble selves, The time is 
1830-40, scene tne 2 Mofussil Court House, We merely give a 


cecal to memory. All these fancies were bodied forth ia the 
1 


Daar 


SER daly Bombay Theatre offered for sale, ‘After Mr. 
bigi 


- 
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i ke 
petit m 1740r COLIN pore the curtain fell, As the “ase ‘roceeds, and 


ne aa approaches for the midday meal, the byt ‘ler comes in AIH 
announces to che Judge: “ Tiin tyar hi =q ‘bis, of course; he 
s with joiced hands and obsecuious deportment. Th 
Tudge immediately stops the case, and is proceediny to leave . 
the Courtroom, when, he is accosted by the officers of the, 
Court, with “ Pray, your lordship, what shall we do with the: 
-o 7 

fades égit, with “D--n b 


a ate oe 


The tne elie ang i Courter, established about 1790, the latter by te 
William Ashburner of the Civil Service, continued to be 
vi ony papers for about for years, Both then merged inte bil 
sokkies, and the Cagedfe in its daily form “ died é about 7 YOars | 
azo” (1843). The Siar the World, the Herald,and C S. Gusvetle 
were short lived papers. The Courier and Gazette were in ae 
something like the size of the (1892) Overtand Times and 
hate with not a twelfth part of the printed matter. In aa 
soth the Gagette and Courter were flourishing, | 
“On the 39th Deeember 1821, at Poona, died Adolphus Pape, 
iate sheriff of Bombay, and editor‘ of the Bombay Gazette. in 
1822, the Indian Press was much hampered by inland postage, 
A notice published in England states that the Post Office . 
ii india, will not deliver @ newspaper at any distance under 
naf a rupee, or Is. 3c l - 


i825 the “ Bombay Courier + published on Saturdays, the 
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Gagetis on Wednesdays, tie Weekly Gleaner on Sundays. Caly 
native paper, Samachar Chandrika, weekly, There were three 
a ailies in Cale vtta, the “ Joku Buli”: $ e Scotsman in the pai 


pA Aurkariu 

” ‘Bombay Civil Servants were not seldom proprietors of pa Jari, 
Col M., Stanhope, at the East Indian House, March zr, 1827 
etuted that, though Mr. Fair was the nominal owner of the 
Banibey, Geoeette, Wir, Francis Warden, Chief Secretary, was, 
the veal Groprictor, maugre the. threat of the Chief fastice, 
Septemheb 16, 1826: “ I will punish the editor and proprietor 
both with fine and imprisonment.” As late as i41, the 
proprietors of the Bombay Courter were Humphrey Bvancis 
Bozden, jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Henry Fawcett and Robert Wig- 
ram Crawford ; and of the 7zves-~-Messrs Skinner, d Gordon, 
Stewart, Dav SOR, Cardwell, Rich mond, Mackie anc Russell, ali 


a, 


well known partners of leading firms in Bombay. 


A. writer in 1840 tells us of a a catastr sane which teok piace in 
¿these unwholesome days. Three journalists died in as many 
mostbs, Mr Kousseau, sub- AA of the Courier, of pee : 
Me, Callum, editor and proprietor of the Gazette, of cholera 


a 
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aged, 29; N yf Brennan, “editor of the © Times, and Secretary 
wf "the Chamber of Commerce, of apoplexy, 36. The Bombay 
A a weekly paper fer Government servants, had a short life, 


i t 

iw. Wilsons Orienial Christian Spectator, a monthly, begun 
in 1827, lasted until 1856, and comprehends 27 volumes. P 
Occasionaily there were trials for libel In, June 1833, Mr. 
i. XX. Murphy, editor of the Gazette, challenged Colonel Vans 
Kennedy. The Colonel refused to accept the gage of batile, 
whereupon the editor, in his paper, denounced him to the public 
and the army as a slanderer and a coward. Murphy was 
scntenced to pay Rs, 500, The same year, Captain Morley 
syed R C, Money and Dr. Wilson for some printed 
matter in che Spectator, anent a tomb at Ahmednagar, which 
aad been raiscd to a native mistress and converted into a 
‘tindco temple, and cbtained damages, Rs, 350. 

LAWYERS. 


_ We names were more widely known in legal circles in the 

times in which they lived than Henry Forrester Constable. He 
was Solicitor to- the Company, Captain of the Bombay 
enctbles, had been 28 years in Bombay, dicd in 1802 at the 
age of 42, and was buried with military honours. “John Henry 
stechenson heid the same office, and died in 1316 at Bussorah, 
aged 38 On his monument, ic the Cathedral, may be found 
these nalting lines, — _ | 7 
Bombay admue@i beate thy short career 
And o'er thy ashe shew: a greatful tear! 
What nobler moMme . can marble yield, 
What brighter crspiues jec?? the blazon’d shield. 

In September, 1834, died James Morley. He had been 
2 barrister in Bombay for fiftysycars. 

` ARCH EALOGY, 

^ great deal has been written’on the wanton acts of the Por- 
fugucse in destroying the scalotures of Elephanta. We have 
mut been blameless in this matter ourselves; Hector Macneil, 
enting from Bombay (Archeologia, Vol. VIL!) in 1783, boldly 
chu ges “those berces who grace our fleets and armies in 
tocia,” with the spoliation. I dare say it was the fashion of 
the day, witness James Forbes and the Gate of Diamonds at 
Jubkhei, There is ample evidence of the truth of Macneil’s as- 
seition. In Archaologia, Vol. VIL, 1785, there are three mag- 
iacaat plates of heads brought by Sir Ashton Lever from 
Klemaintia, and, that there may be no doubt regarding the ex- 
tent of the plunder, the same Journal adds,—* The Society are 
oovsessed of a drawing of another group of figures from the same 
carter by Captain Allen of His Majesty’s ship Cumberland,” 

Se iate as 1840, a correspondent of the “ Asiatic Jcurnal” 
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Na that-he saw persons in E lephanta b break off gcos. ofthe, 
ues to sell to visitors, In the Bembay Gazette of 1822, th 

ds tne fo Mowing notice of what the writer saw in the Canara 
paves in Saisette, some part of which, but not much, may stit 
visibie, 

“ We observed very distinctly he vestiges of f esco painting, 
representing, in simple colours of red and blue, sit ingle figures i 
the Hindoo deities.” 

Charles Bonne, Governor, 1724-31, notices also. the red and 
bive paint on the ‘statues at Canara (Archeologia ). 
| GAOLS. i \ 

Duting the first two decades of this century, the gagis were 
worth looking after, -Some local Howard was abroad, for ia 
1820, the Grand Jury of Bombay told the Judge that the 
ww ecrisoners for minor offences event to be separated fron D those 
pf deeper aye, 
| In 2823 one debtor had been in gan’ 9 years, and if the cfe- 
' ditor made an allowance, the debtor might be detained all his 
| Nfe. All kinds of prisogers were mixed, for minor and heinous 
ee those convicted, as well as those waiting their trial, In 

1827, an Englishman died in the Calcutta, gaol. Hic had been 
in prison for “debt for nine years, and on 7th August 1827, died 
, atthe great gaol of Calcutta, Mrs, Mary ‘Moore, wife ‘of Mr. 

Robert Moore, who had been imprisoned for ‘debt, for udwerds 

of r2 years. The number of executions had very muci de- 

creased, compar ed with old times. Mackintosh tells us that, in 
‘ Bombay. frora, May 1736 to May 1763, there were 147 capital 
_ convictiéns and 47 executions; from May 1804 to"May 1818, 
aihere were 109 capital eGnvictions atid-no executions, A ma 
executed on 2oth July 1811, was the first Kuropeai &ecuted 
for 23 years in Bombay. 


HIGH COURT AND’ SIR EDWARD WEST, 


It was a great day for Bombay when the Supremes Court of 
judicature was substitut Abe Recorders Gourt. a 

Gn the sth d ay of ee at a few Hr ote past 10 A.M,, 

the new Charter of Justice was read and proclaimed, after which 

Sit Edward West took his seat as Chief Justice. On the pub- 
Hration ofthe Charter, a: royal salute’ of 21 guns was fired, 
and, upon the Chief Justice being sworn in, 17 gans. The 

> echaés had scarcely died away, when an event came upon 

bee bay-like a-thunderciap. The Chief Justice dismissed Wil- 
iam Erskine from his office of Master in Equity and Clerk of 

the Small Cause Court, He next suspended five bairisters, 
including the Advocate General (August 1823) and thirdly, 
tes not lastly, he deported Fair, the editor of the Gaset#z, The 

re did not burn tow in these times. 
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WILLIAM E RSKINE. 


ó Teine did not kil himself, as james Qutrams brother did 
under & somewhat similar charge, Hea died peaceably at 
Noun, in rge The Advocate General did nol kl himselj 
cuough a Sotietor took his place; and editors nave nine liyi 
and never surfer death from any amount a f persecatiou, I cane” 
not imagine a case, though all these men are now in their graves, 
that ig calculated to awaken deeper sympathy than that of 
Erskine. Any man, wounded in the tenderest part, and the | 
object at unfounded suspicion, may be as truc a martyr as ever 
died by stake or faggot. The flames are not Crater, bat 
they bern wevertzeless, Erskine’s case was that of a gjck man 
whose subordinates in his absence, allowed the affairs of his de- 
partoteuc to drift into confusion, and startle the auditor with a 
Dolence on the wrong side, When under examination, Erskine‘ 
ranisd to the charge tbat “these irregularities were to- 
tally unknown te him, and thai he had never knowingly derived = 
any profit frora them.” That might have been sufficient,.but 4 
he right have as well appealed tu the winds, Erski ine’s pro- + 
hity was undoubted; but it was in vain that he had served under . 
six Recorders, that the had been asked by the Royal Asiatic 
mociety to sit for his portrait ; that he was Mackintosh’s son-in- 
jaw, that he was an Elder inthe Kirk. The eneray biaspherned, 
ard the judge was inexorable. The enemy wrote that ‘ | Mr, 
Eiskine’s robberies on the public exceeded Re. 2,000 “aonthly.” x 
“Firskine is condemned by implication, if not in express terms, 
of being cuilty of fraud, oppression, extorticn and corrupti on 3 
and the “midge refused to a ow him to quit the comnter, unless 
he found two securities for Rs, 50.000 cach, and his own pei. 
ae bond for Rs. 100, pa Fere was the sequencc, Sir Edwar 
West bestowed the office of Master in Equity on bis nephew, 
and we acc not surprised to read that, when he retired in 1829, 
m he left his own arena of exertion~-unregretted by a mortal ” 
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Bot Erskine was like his native heather, which, though burned 





zC th 2 ground ga one season, sprin 
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Lot AMUSEME 

Fembay and Poona (1320-20) were not without their arnuse- 
menis, ta connection with the revival of Cricket in 1825, we 
roeg to l n si ; i 

« There will be tents for the ladies, and as the cricketters 
arc all to be dressed in an appropriate uniform, we anticipate 
ane of the most gay and animated scenes that has ever sracot 
nur isiand. 7 

We focl infinite + pleasure, in announcing amusements which, . 
tend to copeteract the effects of this enervating climate, by 
seicing the spirits from apathy, and the physical powers from 
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that feminine indolence which is generally rewarded by pre- 
` mature old age, skin hanging in drapery, and muscles reduced 
to pack thread.” 
This same year, on 28th October, there was a very big dance 
mia Poona, in honour of Sir Charles Colville, Commander of the 
forces, and 200 were present on the eve of his departure, ` 
There was a suite of tents, and his great battles were blazoned 
in letters of light—San Domingo, Martinique, Egypt, Badajos, ° 
Salamanca, Victoria, Nive Nivelle, Waterloo. 

There were country dances, quadrill es, succeeded by, waltz- 
es, and Spanish dances till 12, Then followed supper. Then 
they danced till dawn, when the morning gun was the signal | 
for departure. 







BOMBAY, 1823. l 
__ We get a glimpse of the state of Bombay in 1823 from a 
Calcutta visitor, The people were less cringing and ‘subservient A 
than they were in Bengal. The climate was preferable, A 
great paucity of punkahs eveninxthe best houses, A dirtier 
town than Calcutta, and he adds—* Tie~ olfactory horrors of 
the Bombay bazars may possibly be equalled ; they 
ceeded in no part of the world.” 

Wages; 4 palanquin bearers, Re, r per diem, table 
Rs. 10 to Rs, 16 per mensem. Ayah, Rs. 12, Ho 
half the Calcutta rate. A family mansion obtainable at 
"3 mensem. Saw one of very large size that let at R 












areil, the country house of the Governor, can only be equ 
ì the bad taste of its architecture, by Mis residence it 
Fort, “ Also a pair of tigers guarding the gate of an eleg 
illa (Juganath Sunkerseth’s) in Gorgaum,” still to be ¢ 
(1892). Parties not so agreeable as in Calcutta. In Calc 
you call on people. Here you must wait until you are called Wil 
| In Bombay every article of European produce and manu- 
‚facture is double the price of Calcutta, Fish'delicions ; bread 
excellent ; good water is scarcer than good wine. Here we 
“ see oursels as ither’s see us.” We will now hear what Bom- 
bay has to say of itself. 
In the same year (1823) a Bombay r man ae more hope- 
fully: “ Owing to some big fires, Government wish-the cotton ‘ 
_ bales removed from Bombay Green, and have appropriated a 
portion of the Esplanade near the Apollo Pier for the purpose.” 
„And here follows a glowing anticipation of the Elphinstone 
Circle, built 1854-65. “The great square of the Fort, which: we 
hope on some future day to see surrounded with buildings 
-worthy the-good taste and public spirit of the people,” 
This was the vision when the Town Hall ha just risen 
_above its foundation. The Town Hall took 15 yéars in build- 
ing, and was finished in 1834, costing 5 lakhs, 
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The year 1826, opens with great changes and substantial 
progress. “‘ Population has increased as if Cadmus had sewn 
_*dragon’s teeth, mecantile houses have multiplied, charitie 
- have been founded, public tanks have been enlarged soa 
to afford’ a constant supply of water, the ways have bee? 
elegantly lighted, the Esplanade has been levelled and clearec 
roads have been made, and edifices have arisen, designed wit 
architectural taste and executed with masonic skill, and the 
Governor is congratulated on opening a sally-port through the 
ramparts, which has been so useful to the inhabitants of the 
Fort in getting water both by day and night, and by. repairing 
old wells and making new ones in every part of the island.” 
HORMASJEE BOMANJEE. 


Hormasjee Bomanjee, the most prominent native citizen of 
_ Bombay, during the first quarter of this century, died on thi 
morning of the 8th March 1826, in the 6oth year of his age. 
r He was for more than 30 years associated with’ Forbes and 
Company. He left 3 sons and 2 daughters. He was the ` 
and surviving brother of builder Jamsetjee Bomanjee, 
celebrated merchant, Pestonjee Bomanjee, head of the 
family. oe 
was succeeded in his station by his nephew Naurojee 
tjee, head of the Parsee Punchayat, the respected head 
er in the naval yard. When the news reached England, it. 
said “ he died worth two millions.” -Though this wag a 
at exaggeration, the family held a strong position, hid 
spensed festivity at Lowji Castle from early times, So 
rtly before his death as, the 3rd August, 1825, Horngegy 
Bomanjee gave a splendid entertainment at Lowji Castle, 
hich was long remembered by the European inhabitants. 
is son Ardaseer upheld the position and dignity of the 
< family far into the eightys. He, too, was of dignified deport- 
ment, 




















ROBBERS. i | 


One of the roads referred to by the writer on Bombay 
.was the beach road to Sewree, which was finished in 1825. » 
The Colaba Causeway was projected, but still a work of the 

~ future: what need there was of lighting the streets, is apparent 
from the number of robberies, 

> In 1827 the robbers actually entered the house of the Ché 
Justice after he had publicly denounced their depredation® 
And in the same year Mrs. Sparrow, wife of a member of 
~ Council, when returning from church, was attacked by an 
Armenian SS horseback in her carriage, who seized the horse’s 
reins and shot away the coachman’s ear. . About this time a | 
gentleman was deterred from buying the “ Wilderness,” be- 
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cause it was so remote and exposed to the attacks of robbers, 
The island was infested that year with a number of audacious 
villains with swords, who hacked at whoever came in their way, 
sahib.or servant. Numbers of palanquins were stopped on the 
“Parell Road in 1826, and their occupants plundered. The same 
year, while attempting to enter the house of the Commander- 

in-Chief, a sentry, while loading his musket, had a stone thrown 
at him to his hurt, 

In addition to the insecurity of property there were three 
great plagues, There was the plague of beggars, the lame 
the halt and the blind, and the armless flourishing their stumps. 
There was the plague of pariah dogs infesting every street in 
the fort, and every lane and road on the island, endangering 
the lives of those on horseback. There was the plague of 
hamuls, that rascal multitude who carried on the business of 
locomotion, bearing and overbearing, insolent as the buggywal- 
lahs in the sixties, and levying black mail and sometimes black 
death on whoever entered their dirty and infection-carrying 
palanquins. It was in vain that the Grand Jury proclaimed 
the ill-regulated condition of the palanquins and thosé™iwho 
plied for hire. They were masters of the situation, If they. 
struck, there was an end of all juries and dinner parties. The 
only owners of palkies are now (1893) the solicitors, And 
there was the plague of irate Judges, 

Fancy at such a time as this men’s minds being exercised 
With the problem :—Who was entitled to the affix of 7 Esquire ?” 
i Whether the servant of a Knight or Magister was the greater? 

It was left to the genius of Lord Clare (1834) to solve this 
‘knotty question and a minute of council was issued that the 
following gentlemen be addressed ds “ Esquire.” 


Jugganath Sunkersett. l . Cursetjee Cowasjee. 
Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, Cursetjee Ardaseer Dady, 
Dadabhai Pestonjee. Mohamed Ali Rogay. 

i ‘Dhakjee Dadajee. Cursetjee Rustomjee. 
Bomanjee Hormusjee. Mohamed Ibrahim Macha. 
Framjee Cowasjee, Hormasjee Bhicajee Chinoy, 


Nowrojee Jamsetjee 


This is a leaf from the Golden Book of Bombay which some 
of our golden youth (1893) may be pleased to look at. 

From these troubles and tomfooleries, relief came to Bombay 
from an unexpected quarter. As early as the: 20th May 1826, 
sMahableshwur had been pointed out as a suitable hill staticn, 
‘and on January 24th, 1829, a Parsee opened a shop there. 5, 

So the liegés found that the best way to make the most of 
Bombay, was to get out of it and- recline their wasted minds 
and bodies on the Mahableshwur ‘Hills. 


HILLE STATIONS. 


The settlement on this hill widened the horizon and expand- 
ed the ideas of that generation enormously. ° 
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: There had been watering places where people went for 
change of air in the hot season. But Bankote and Gorabunder 
(the Hippocoura of Ptolemy ?) are quite as hot as Bombay. 
Vizrabhai, the Lady of the Thunderbolt, with its hot springs] 
once quite fashionable, was, on the discovery of the new hill' 
station, at once relegated to the natives, whose resort it has 
been ever since. It has not afew military memories, and its 
neighbourhood was once well ploughed up by field artillery. 
Here arë a few lines redolent of feeling albeit destitute of 
poetic fire, culled from -an old album; and dated 1786, on 
Vizrabhai. 
- € Hail sacred spring salubrious fountain hail ! 
- Not far removed is that illustrious spot, 
Where dearly bought the gallant Hartley gained 
Increased renown, where with a faithful few 
He bore the onset of a numerous foe. 
Whose chief, unlike his dastard kindred, shew'd 
The path to glory, and pursued the way, 
And there the generous Goddard pressed with speed 
(His fresh earn’d laurels blooming on his brow) 
et ~ To sliare his partner’s toils.” £ a 
wes Matheran was not yet dragged from its obscurity; but a 
gleam of light flashes on its darkness in 1822 se 
Col. Delamain writes, “ very rich scenery. In every direction 
noble mountains. To the north, Mathé Ram, bearing at first 
view a stupendous square fort on the top, but it is natural, It 
was however fortified.” — 
This last is a hard nut for the-topographer to crack. 


OVERLAND, 
On the 12th July, 1823, the first steam ship, the “ ca ol 


$ 
ł 


was launched at Kidderpore, and had a splendid trial tri 
“velocity perfectly astonishing.” On the. 22nd January 1825, 
the steam ship “ Enterprize” was launched in England to :un 
to India, On the 24th November 1824, 410.000 was voted by 
thé merchants of Calcutta to the first person who would navi- 
gate a steam ship to India. On the 16th August 1825, “Enter- 
.. prize,” of 500 tons, and containing 20 cabins, leaves Falmouth 
for Calcutta. On the 3oth July 1828, Mr. Thomas Waghorn, 
of the Pilot Service in Calcutta, proposes to bring out the mails 

vo Calcutta in 70 days, wid the Cape. On the same day, Mr. G. 

(A. Prinsep states that a letter might be carried from Calcutt 
{to Cosseir in 29 days, and thence to London in 25 days. 

On thè 12th March 1829, the “ Bengal Chronicle” styles 
Waghorn, “this intelligent, active, and enterprising individual,” 
` 15th November 1829, first steam ship to start from Bombay to 

Suez. Waghorn’s services in opening up the’ overland route are 

matter of history. Not until this was secured, was Bombay 

calléd “ The Rising Presidency.” 
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Government advertise the fare Rs, 1,209, independent of the 
table, Servants, European, Rs. 150, natives, Rs. 75. The total 
expenditure of each traveller from Bombay to London was. 
£300, which included the Rs, 1,200 passage money by the 
“Hugh Lindsay,” from Bombay to Cosseir, We learn inci- 
dentally that in Calcutta in 1822, Rs 800 sicca were paid for 
a second class passage home by sailing vessel, A single letter 
Rs. 2-6, double Rs, 5, for postage. 


MAILS, 


~ 


1825—-The Madras Mail to Calcutta, by land was done in 
10 days 1734 hours. 
1826—From Bombay to Calcutta, an express Mail was done 
in 1% days, 
COLABA. 


In 1826 we read that “Colaba is becoming celebrated for 
Lunaffected and social intercourse, that scarcely a week passes 
without some particular manifestation of it.” 

The suspicions that it was unhealthy in the years which 
followed, took tangible shape in 1840, when it was announced, 
to the dismay of all concerned, that Colaba, having been pro- 
nounced by the Medical authorities a most unhealthy: staticn’ 
for European troops, is to be-forthwith abandoned as a military N 
station, edin to4t;-a Medical Board find that a deadly 
mafaria is caused by the mangrove trees on the western shore, 
avd the sea washing thereon twice in 24 hours. Colaba would 

“Pave soon justified its name of “ Old Woman’s Island,” had not 
Ye two Napiers, Charles and Robert, stepped in successively to 
avert this disaster. The spade and the hatchet were the 
remedies. 

Bombay itself must have been bad,-if we can believe the 
Gazette of 4th June 1841 :—" Calcutta is bad enough, ‘Madras - 
worse, but, with six times the native inhabitants, Madras is a: 
Belgravia Square compared with Bombay,” 

Though the Colaba Causeway, “connecting it with Bombay, : 
was projected as far back as 1820, it was not actually com- ' 
menced till 1835, i : 


BANKS. 


In August 1835, a Bank of India was projected in London 
with a capital of five millions, Thoygh Baring Brothers were. 
among the promoters it came to nothing, | 

7” On the 20th March 1838, a meeting, at which Sir Charles 
Malcolm presided, was held to establish a “ Bank of Bombay,” 
and on rst October, a Charter was obtained from the East India 
Company. John Stewart a shrewd, solid, sagacious man, without 
the least touch of dash or cleverness, was Manager. 
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_ Onthe r2th March 1840, among the official directors ap- 
pointed by Government, were—James R. Crawford, Accountant 
General, Lestock Reid, Secretary, Finarfcial Department, and 
among those elected were the well-known names Harry George 
Gordon, James Wright, Framjee Cowasje. 

Ta 1840, their notes being depreciated in the bazaar, the 
Directors offer to discount them, , In February 1840, W. W. 
Cargill, afterwards Secretary, (living 1893) signs a paper 
connected with this Bank, and itis a curious circumstance 
which we heard from one who was present, that Mr. Cargill, in 
1865, was the first to make the Viceroy aware of the deplorable 
condition of the Bank.of Bombay. It was in an after dinner 
conversation with Sir John Lawrence at Simla. Sir Bartle 
Frere at the time was blamed for tardily withholding this in- 
formation. l 


ASIATIC SOCIETY, 






bling on the books of the Library. “Colonel Welsh’s Memoirs, 
eems to have been well annotated. l - 

Under 1oth June 1833, we read, “ Manockjee Cursetjee, a 
Parsee of some distinction, was proposed as a’ Member. The 
President supported his pretensions, and proposed that all’ 
natives, who sit on Grand Juries should be eligible. Dr. Wil- 
son objected because it will give a preference over their country- 
men of the highest literary: attainments to those whose only 
literature was their acquaintance with the English language, 
The ballot showed 14 black balls against him.” | 

In 1836, however, Manockjee was elécted a non-resident 
member, and on 29 January 1840, was elected the first native 
member of the Bombay Royal Asiatic Society, 

Since that time there has been a gradual accession of natives 
who are now a ‘preponderating element in all the meetings of 
the Society. A 

And the Asiatic Library was not to be sneezed at. In 1839 
Principal Mill of Calcutta, said to Dr. Wilson: ‘ There is 
nothing like this on the banks of the Ganges.” At the begin- 
ning of 1810, it consisted of 2,000: volumes, and the Society 
had an income of £400 to. be devoted annually to the pur- 
chase: of books. The Library’ was housed in Meadows Street, 
and the meetings of the Society were at this period held in the 
Theatre. No books were issued the last week of the year, 
when all books were ordered to be returned, anda searching 
examination was made as to their condition. Sir James Mac- 
kintosh advertises three times for people to return his own 


Si 
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books. Bombay then, as now, was in no hurry to return’ 
borrowed books, _ 

There were some dungeons of learning, like Vans Kennedy, 
its Secretary, in the “ Asiatic,” but after Mackintosh left, 
Klohinstone held up the blazing torch, which illuminated his 

1ere of action with the light of day. ‘Contributions came in 
Krom many quarters. Rich discoursed on Babylonian bricks, 
and another son-in-law of Mackintosh, to wit William Erskine, 
discussed on Elephanta, and Frank, the ill-starred brother of 
James Outram, produced a new theory of perpetual motion, 
and Malcolm, like Saul among the prophets, when he did 


manage to attend its meeting, stood head and shoulders above _ 


all the people at the meetings in this decade (1810-20). The 
natives were conspicuous by their absence. 
But it is pleasing to record that no long time elapsed before 
_they took their part both as hearers and as speakers, in the 
proceedings of this learned Society. 


Bic INDIAN HOUSES. 


The following were the leading Indian Firms 
on 18th February 1828 :— 
Messrs. Bazett, Colvin, Crawford & Co. Aiesta: Finlay, Hodgson d 


London 







7” Cockerell, ‘Trail & Co, »  Maclauchlan, Macint¥r& Co, 
» Fletcher Alexander & Co. » Zachary Macaulay & “Babington” ` 
»  Farlie, Bonham & Co. » Small, Colquhoun & Co. 
wi Palmers, McKillop & Co. A R. Scott, Fairlie -& Co. 
z „ Inglis, Forbes & Co, yy Gregson, Melville & een 
a Rickards, Mackintosh & Co, - » Hunter & Co. 


THE UPPER TEN. 


. sHormusjee Jamseetjee. Jejeebhoy Cursètjee and Jehangier 
Ardaseér, Davidass Hurjeevandass and Cajee Golam ag 
were conspicuous natives in 1823. . 

This year the Grand Jury gonsisted of the following names— 





ene Norton. '’ O W.T. Graham. | 

W, Mainwaring. ~~" > ~? OUA Crawford, 
\ William Nicol. _ . _ S. D. Beatty. . | 

- J. Saunders, i - l i W. C. Bruce. 

D, Seton. _ William Peel. 
C A. Inglis, — J. Forbes. © 
J. Fawcett. : : a Riddock. 

E. Elliot . s i . Mackintosh. 

F. Bourchier. : . P. H, Hadow. 


This is the earliest? appearance: I can find of the founder of 

the great firm of - William Nicol & Co., which ‘was almost an 
pe nstitution in Bombay for 5o years. : He lived to a great age, 
and, though a little man in size, was in his time.one of the 
biggest merchants in Bombay. His portrait as an old man 
is in possession of the Parsee’ Lady Mithoraine Batlibhai. 
A meeting of the. Asiatic Society in August 1823, at which 





:* No doubt the origina of the prenomen Thomas. Babington Macaulay, . 


en, 
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the Hon’ble M. Elphinstone presided, consisted of the Arch- 
deacon, Messrs. Wedderburn, Farish, Henderson, Lieutenant- 
Colonel H. Blair Gordon, Kemball, Norris, Macleod, Captain 
Bruce, Dr. Sproule, Norton, Fawcett, D. Malcolm, Elliott, 
Harlow, Waddington, Ogilvie, Prinsep, J. R. Stuart, Brydon 
Ritchie, Arbuthnot, Bruce and the Secretary General vad 
Kennedy. 


LONGEVITY. 


There were two patriarchs of Bombay who disappeared in 
this decade. In 1815, died General, Kenneth Macpherson, who 
had fought for Prince Charles at Culloden. His home was 
near Sion, on the Tanna road. Everybody knew and respec- 
ted-him. On the oth May 1818, died George Dick. He had 
come outas a writer in 1759. He had never been out of 
Bombay excépt an occasional trip to Bancoot, for nearly 

‘sixty years, He died in Byculla, and his name may be seen |. 
in the list of the Governors of Bombay in 1795. He was uni- 4 
versally respected and there is a tablet to his memory in the 
Cathedral.. 1834, 15th May, at Madras, died. General Sir 
Andrey wall, K.C.B. He had been 5r years in the coun- 
try wi Boing home. At his funeral 15 men-of the 63rd 
regim ainted, having walked four miles in the hottest time 

/of the day, leaving their barracks at 4 P.M, of whom one Ser- 

“ geant and two corporals died and were buriéd next day, 

» Charles Crommelin, Governor of Bombay, 1760-67. “ Served 
the Company 35 years, returned to England in 1757, suffered 
greatly in trade, returned to India in 1772 as a free merchant, 
and now. (1777) resydes at Canton.” He had joined the Com-i 
pany in. 1732. Jamés Forbes saw him at Goa in 1784 when he| 
was acting British Consul. 

Can this be the same man whose tomb in the Presideticy 
graveyard. at Kasimbazar, Morshedabad, is described by Mr. 
Beveridge, in the Calcutta Review, July 1892 ? . 

The inscription— 

C. Crommelin, 81, December 25, 1788, 
seems to indicate that he may have wandered there at last. 
Requiescat in Pace, 


EXPORTS. 


The Bombay exports, in the three years ending 1815, amount- 
ed ad valorem. to 45 crores, With the advent of machinery, 
England now exported, instead .of importing cotton goods— , 
which leads a merchant to exclaim; in 1819: “ Who could have- 
imagined fifty years since, that Manchester and Glasgow would 

- send -muslins to Bengal?” The tide had completely turned. 
One can scarcely imagine the horror with which people ‘con- 
templated the spectacle of an East Indiaman loading coals 
for the East. And as for freights, one groan must suffice, 
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1817—“ Freights have fallen from- £8 to £6 per ton, which can 
-never pay even the expenses of the voyage. What would have 
been thought of 15s. per ton? However, throughout most of 
this decade, exchange was 2s, 6d. and 2s, 8d, 


EXCHANGE, 


The reason of sucha high exchange in India at this time 
is not far to seek. The whole Peninsula was swarming, in 1819, 
with armed men,. War and tumult filled every corner of it. In | 
such times there is no need to ask where money goes. It -> 
simply disappears. 

The English Government were in 1 great want of the sinews 
of war in India, for I think I am within the bounds of truth : 
when I say, that the army of the Dekhan, with its subsidiary 
forces, numbered 100,000 men.’ Those men required to be 
clothed and fed, and the money somehow had to be found,, 

Given time, the resources of England are always equal to any 
“emergency, and bullion came out and exchange dropped and 
dropped, until, in 1824, it reached 1s. 8a In 1816 it had been. | 





25,8@. When the rupee.reached its lowest depth of degradation, 
I cannot find a single groan. There were certainly no petitions, 
no meetings, no letters in the newspapers or journals. - e j 
situation was accepted, and men made the best of it. i 
A nephew who had gone home, recounted to his uncle he | 
great improvements in Bombay. “I dont want to hear of æ 
your improvements. Give me back 2s, 8d, and 10 per cent.” was 
the reply.” l 
1817—6 months’ sight,.or 12 months’ date, Bills on London 
2s, 6d. to 2s. 8d. per Sicca’ Rupee. 
1823—-November 1oth,.6 months’ sight Bills 1s. 8d. 


1824—April 5th ditto ` IS. IOR, to IS. 1oyed, 

» June ioth l ditto 1s, 8d, 
1825—July 2nd ditto Is, tod, 
1826——-January 11th | ditto Is, 11d, | 4 
T ee COUNCIL BILLS, i 


1843—January, The Chamber of Commerce, Bombay, “com- | 
lains of evils and greivances to which trade is subjected by | | 
the extraordinary fluctuations and uncertainty in the rates of | 
Exchange, caused by the mode in which the Court of Directors | 
at present provide themselves with the funds required for the | 
home charges, 2 
b “ Prays that the Exchange operations between the two 
eountries may be placed on a sound and préper footing and be 
conducted on some fixed, just and well understood principles,” 
In May 1837 Sterling Bills wete >... 25. 3d, 
In Juy ditto wv IS. 95d, 
In Sept. |, ditto see IS. OG, 


a 
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BULLION. 

The shipment of bullion to India was attended with some 
risk, Angria’s fleet and the Barbary Corsairs were by this time 
_ pretty well disposed off, and war risks were covered by Insur- 
ance, But what about your own flesh and blood, when a man’s 
enemies become those of his own household ? 

One looks for piracy. on the high seas, but not at Greenwich 


or Blackwall. Read the following : The year is 1816, Fairly 
& Co, despatch 13 chests of dollars (413,000) to Calcutta, 


intended for the “ Lady Campbell” lying at Greenwich. 
They. were put into a hoy which proceeded down the river. 


Darkness came on. During the night a small craft hailed 


them and came alongside, apparently with two men only on 
board, to ask some questions.’ The sudden drawning aside of 
‘a tarpaulin revealed twenty men, who at once scrambled’into 
the hoy, armed with pistols arid ctitlasses. © “ Your money or 
your life,” was the-question. They broke into the hold, .and 
took seven chests, each containing four bags of 1,000 dollars 
each, 
Some of the robbers with their plunder, were caught in the 
Essex marshes. Thinking it was low water, they sank three 
chests in the sand, meaning to recover them at their leisure, 


ne 


But when the tide went out, one of the box ends cropped up, - 


and their purpose was baffled. The robbers were veritable 


` pirates and were.called the“ Blackwall Gang,” — ‘ 


. > 
INDIAN. WHEAT. | i ot 


I dare say, in thgse days, the export of wheat to England 
was deemed by most men chimeérical. Lord, Dalhousie gets 
the credit of having been the first to point out the advantage 
of an Indian wheat supply for England. But in September, 
1818, H. T. Colebrooke, President of the Asiatic Society, .Cal- 
cutta, anticipated him by nearly forty years. Here ‘are his 
words :-— 

“That India is capable of supplying wheat: and that th 
difference of the usual prices there and in) England ` is -ampl 
sufficient to defray the charges of importation, and leave ar 
adequate profit, has elsewhere been intimated. ” : 

Not until early in “ the fifties,’ however, was anything done, 
when three cargoes of wheat found their way to London, to the 
infinite regret and loss of those who had the doing of it. I am 
within the bounds of truth when I say, that it took the imports 
ers years to get qtit of it, There i is an Italian proverb: “He. 
that deals in corn shall die on straw.” The importers nearly 
realised the truth of it; It was in < face of-such difficulties 
that attempts were made to open the wheat trade.. ; 


r 
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ART. Vie IN THE DAYS OF VLADIMIR 
<- SUN-BRIGHT.” 


_ PROLOGUE. 
AÀ giant oak upon a headland, 


A golden chain among the leaves, 

Where, day and night, a cat of learning 
Along the chain a circle weaves, 
And on the right, he sings a legend, 
And on the left, a story tells. l 

There marvels are :-~The wood-sprite wanders ; _ 
A water-witch is weaving spells. 
Among the trees, on sightless pathways, 
Are tracks of monsters seen no more. 
A hut, on crooked claws uplifted, 
Without a window or a door. 

Through wood and vale, dim voices rumble ; 
And, at the dawn, the billows tumble 
Along the rugged rocky coast ; 
And thirty knights, in armour shining, O- . 
Step forth across the waves inclining, Wa 
Before their sea-weed bearded host. 

:A princess in a dungeon weeping, 
A grey wolf near her, vigil keeping, 
And there a king’s son, as he passes, 
Takes prisoner a horrid fear. 
Among the clouds, before the masses, 
Above the woods, aleng. the sky, 
A wizard and a hero fly. | 

Yagà within her bowl of stone 
Goes trundling onward all alone. 
King skull lies gasping on his gold, - ` 

There breathes the life of Russia old. 
There was I led; drank draughts of mead ; 
And saw the oak upon the headland ; 
Beneath it sat. The cat of learning 
His wondrous stories told to me, 
One I remember, as he told it, 
| : To all the world I now unfold it.” 


| z PUSHKIN, 
i ‘Ruslan and Ludmila, 


i the throne city it was, in Kieff;.in- the city of Prince 
Viadimir Sun-Bright. A festival, a day of honour for 
princes and warriors ; for strangers in the city and merchants ; 
for all who happened to’ the feast. When the guests had eaten 

_at the long tables; when they had drunk green wine and 
pead; filled with feasting, they began to boast. One boasted 

f his might in war. One boasted of his noble birth, - Another, 
of his swift horses. Another, of his silken cloak. l 

But among all assembled, Stavyòr Godinovich alone, the 
young merchant guest from Chernigoff, ate not nor'drank not : 


nor broke the white swan’s flesh; nor boasted of anything. 


2 


f 
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To him through the hall came Vladimir Sun-Bright ; to Stavyor 
spoke words like these :— 

Nay, then, young Stavyor Godinovich, why sittest thou, 
eating not, nor drinking, nor feasting ; nor breaking my white 
swan’s flesh, nor boasting of anything? Orhaply the men of 
Chernigoff have nought to boast! a 

When Stavyor Godinovich made answer :—~ 

Little need have I to boast among you. If I boasted,—should 
I boast of my father’s name? But my father and mother are 
dead and gone. If I boasted,—should I boast of my golden 
wealth? But my golden wealth is safe enough. Little gains 
and little coins, I keep not, If I boasted,—-should I boast of 
my flowered robes? But my flowered robes are hardly worn, I 
have ever thirty youths in my house; thirty youths, all master 
tailors. They sew.me new caftans and cloaks, A day I wear 
them; two days I wear them; then bring them to the booths 


' on the market place; to your princes and your warriors I sell- 


them, and take the full price unbated. 

Or should I boast of my leathern shoes? But my leathern 
shoes are little used. I have ever thirty youths in my house; 
thirty youths, all master shoemakers, They sew me leathern 
shoes all new; a day I wear them; two days I wear them ; 
then bring them to the booths on the market places I sell 
them to your princes and warriors, and take the full price 
unbated. . 

Or should I boast of my swift horses? But my swi 
horses,—I hardly ride them. I have thirty mares of golde% 
sides that ever bear yne unblemished foals. The best of them 
I ride myself; the worse I drive'to the market place. To you 
princes and warriors I sell them, and take the full price 
unbated. . 

Little cause have I to boast among you. Or should I boas 
of my new-wed wife ? Of Vassilissa, Miktla’s child? Of her 
forehead, whiter than the moon; and her hair that glimmers 
like the stars; and her brows blacker than the sable fur, 
her eyes are brighter than the swift falcon’s wing, She would buy 
and sell you, princes, warriors! and for thee, Vladimir Sun- 
Bright, she would make thee mad! 

The faces of the guests grew black; and his boasting pleased 
not Vladimir Sun-Bright. And Vladimir, full of anger, spoke 
words like these :— 

My servants all ? my faithful servants !-Seize young Stavyor 
Godinovich | By-his white hands seize him ; by his fingers witlr 
their golden rings! Hale him away to the chill prison, for this 
boasting -of his, and words of little courtesy. Feed him there 
on bread and water, nor for less nor more, but for six full 
years, There may Stavyor win back his senses ; there let him. 
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find his wits again. For we would see how Stavyòr’s new- 
wed wife may draw her boaster from the dungeon; how she 
buys and sells you, warriors, princes ; and for me, Vladimir, 
how she makes me mad! And the servants,’ hearing, seized 
Stavyor Godinovich;: by his white hands seized him ; by his 
fingers with their golden rings. And they carried him to the 
chill dungeon, buckled with bolts of steel, and locked with 
bars of iron, giving him for food bread and water, 

Then sent Vladimir Sun-Bright astern envoy to Chernigoff, 
the city of Stavyor Godinovich : to set a seal upon his house, 
to bring his new-wed wife to Kieff. 

At that season, to Stavyor’s young-wife, to Vassilissa, Mikula’s 
child, came the joyless tidings of her well-loved husband 
Stavyor Godinovich ; that by Vladimir Sun-Bright, Prince of 
Kieff, he was cast into the dungeon of the ‘prison; nor for 
more nor less, but for six full years. 

Then Vassilissa thought within herself:—To ransom Stavyor 
with ‘money ?—nay, I may not ransom him. To save Stavyor 
by force? nay by force may I not save him. Haply I may 
win Stavyor from the dungeon by woman’s wit and woman’s 
craftiness, 

Went then Vassilissa, Mikula’s child, through her long white 
halls of stone; and Vassilissa cried aloud in tones most pitiful— 
Come ! hasten hither, my faithful servants! cut off my chest- 

ut hair; bring me an envoy’s dress ; saddle me a war-horse 

t for heroes ! 

And her servants, obeying, hastened to her, cut off her 
chestnut tresses like a man’s ; brought her such dress as envoys 
wear, and saddled her a hero’s horse. Vassilissa, clad in the 
‘envoy’s robe, called herself envoy of the golden Horde; the 
stern envoy, Vassili, Mikùla’s child. Then gathered she brave 
comrades, forty youths, strong wrestlers ; forty youths, skilful 
archers, and came thus as envoy toward Kieff, the city of 
Prince Viadimir Sun-Bright, 

And they were come already halfway, whena stern envoy 
from Kieff met them. Then the envoys rode together, and 
greeted as great envoys are wont; joining the hands with courtly 
kiss. The Kieff envoy questioned them :—greeting to you all, 
good youths from far? whither journey ? where does God lead 
yon ? And they answered to the envoy words like these :— 

From ‘distant lands are we; from the golden Horde ; from 

“the dog, fierce Kalin, the Tartar king. We journey toward 
Kieff, the throne- -city of Vladimir Sun- Bright ; to receive from 
him the unpaid tribute, nor for more nor less, but for twelve 
full years; for every year three thousand pieces, Then the 
Kieff envoy bethought him; bethought him, and spoke in 
answer i— 


ea 
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I also, a stern envoy from Kieff, journey to Chernigoff, the 
city of Stavydr Godinovich ; to set a seal upon his house ; 
to bring his new-wed wife to Kieff. 

Then the brave youths from far addressed him :— 

We ever made halt there, but now, passing by, we halted not, 
_ For the doors were closed, and Stavyòr’s young wife was gone 

to distant lands, to the golden Horde, 

Quickly the Kieff envoy turned him back, and ined to 
the city of Prince Vladimir Sun-Bright, Told to Vladimir 
secretly that, from distant lands, from the golden Horde, a 
hard ambassador was come toward Kieff ; from the dog, fierce 
Kalin, the Tartar king: And Vladimir was troubled ; ; and 
haste and hurry were through the city, to sweep the streets 
and deck them with pine branches. Before the gates they 
ni for the envoy, from the dog, fierce Kalin, the Tartar 

ing, | 
- The stern envoy .Vassili, Mikula’s child, riding not to the 
city Kieff, spread his white tent in the open; at the white tent 
leaving ~itis companions rode alone to Kieff, to Viadimir Sun- 
Bright. 

The envoy rode forward to the gates ; then sprang from his 
battle horse, and struck the lance butt in the sround ; hanging 
_ the reins on a golden nail. Asking-not those that waited 
without, entered straight the walls of stone. Mounted the 
' stairway’ in silence, crossing the ante-chamber, entered the 
Prince’s banquet hall. Then crossed himself by scripture 
` ordinance, bowing to all by rule of courtesy. Bowed before 

Vladimir and his princes ; and with signal honour to the prince 
niece, young Zabava Putyatina, | 

Then spoke Vladimir to the stern envoy :— l 

Hail to thee, envoy of the.golden Horde! Be seated with us 
at the oaken tables ; rest thee of the weariness of thy journey. 

But the stern envoy made answer :— 

Nay, Vladimir of Kieff ! not thus may envoys rest, not for this 
are envoys sent. I come from the dog, fierce Kalin, to claim 
from thee the unpaid tribute; nor for more nor less, but twelve 
full years, for every year three thousand pieces, And for me, 
the envoy, Vassili Mikila’s child, I would receive in marriage 
thy well-loved niece, thy niece Zabava Putyatina, 

Then spoke Vladimir, Prince of Kieff :— | 

Be it so, Vassili, Mikùla’s child. But I would weigh tig 
matter with my niece. And, leading her forth, Vladimir ques- 
tioned her, and took counsel with his niece :— 

Answer me, well-loved niece; wilt thou wed the envoy? wilt 
thou wed Vassili, Mikula’s child? | 

But Zabava answered him secretly :— . 

Nay, uncle well-beloved, what perverse purpose is_thine ? 
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What is this thou hast dreamed of ? wed not a maiden to a 
woman, nor make the laughing-stock for holy Russia ! 

Then spoke Vladimir, Prince of Kieff :— 

Nay, but well-bzloved nieca,—why should I not wed thee to 
the stern envoy; to. the envoy of the dog Kalin, the Tartar 
king ? 

But Zabava answered him =- 

Nay, is this no envoy, but a woman! For the signs of 
womanhood I know them. As a swan swims, she walks the 
high Way, and mounts the stairs with little steps, seats her 
on the bench with knees together, glancing hither and 
thither under her eye-lids. Her voice -sometime piping like 
a woman; and her waist is slender like a woman, and her 
hands are pliant like a woman; and her fingers taper like a 
woman, and the wedding ring marks still upon them! Nay, 
such a pair of us wed, would die of weariness ! i 

Then Vladimir Sun-Bright of Kieff made answer :— 

I go to make trial of the envoy; if he be no youth, but a 
woman, then will he-not wrestle like a man, i 

And Prince Vladimir chose out seven young wrestlers, brothers 


five, Prichteuka, and the two Khapyloffs. Brought them faxth 


to the wide court-yard, went then to Vassili, Mikùla’s child} 
speaking to him words like these: 

Young Vassili, Miktla’s child, wilt thou make thee pastime 
,with the wrestlers, to contend with them on the broad court- 
\yard? Answered Vassili, Miktla’s child -— 

Nay, I have none to wrestle with them ; my wrestlers are 
waiting in the open. Or should I vie with them myself ?—for 

from a child I played by the highways, joining me in the 
children’s battle games. l 

And so went forth to the wrestlers in the court-yard, where 
they stood in the midst of it, young Vassili, Miktla’s child, 


Grappling with his right hand three wrestlers ; grappling - 


with his left hand three wrestlers; hurled them together and 
cast them from him, and the seventh overwhelmed. beneath, 
And the seven lay,and rose not again. | 

Then Prince Vladimir spat, and so returned. Nay, foolish 
Zabava, scant of wisdom, though thy locks are long, thy wit 
is short. A woman! thou sayest, of such a hero as was never 
seen in embassy ! | 

But Zabava bent not-to the Prince’s words. 

Nay, Prince and well-loved uncle; no stern envoy this, but 
a woman ; with all the signs that women show! 

Then spoke Vladimir of Kieff :—~ es 

Once more I make trial of the envoy ; if he be no youth 
but a woman, then will he not bend the tough bow. 

And so chose forth twelve archers, famed all, and great 
warriors ; and came to Vass}li, Mikùla’s child :— 


1 


J 
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Young Vassili, Mikùla’s child ! wilt thou make thee pastime 
with the archers to contend at a verst off, with the tough bow ? 
Answered Vassili, Mikùla’s child :— 

But I have none to vie with them. For my archers are 

‘ waiting in the open. Or should I contend with them myself 2 
' —for from childhood I played by the highways, and with. the 
others bent the tough bow ! 

Then the twelve archers going” forth , bent: their tough bows 

` against an.oak, striking the oak from a verst off. But from 
their keen- pointed arrows, and from their shooting worthy of 
heroes, the oak shivered only, as though the wild winds were 
abroad. 

Spoke the envoy’ Vassili, Miktla’s child :— 

Nay, thou Vladimir, Prince of Kieff, not for me the bows of 
thy heroes! Bid rather to bring mine own bow, that follows 

- me ever from distant lands, 
Swiftly went the brave youths ; under one end of the bow? 
five youths’; under the other end, other five. And thrice ten 
‘ youths ‘bore the quiver, and the arrows of hardened steel. 
Then spoke Vassili the envoy to Vladimir :— 
ow, Prince, my turn to make thee pastime! And his left 
hand grasped the arrow of hardened steel, and drew the tough 
bow to ‘his ear; and the silken bow string sang aloud to the 
a tough bow, and the arrow of hardened steel cried shrilly. The 
strong, mighty heroes were smitten down with the wind of it; 
* and Prince Vladimir fell upon his knees. And the arr oft 
lashed upon the oak, and rent the oak into knife handles,*arid 
the envoy Vassili spoke words like these :— 

Sad pity for the knotted oak, but more pity for my arrow-: 
head. For never may I find it in-the open! w 

But Prince Viadimir spat, and so returned ; and Vladimir 
spoke within him words like these :— 

Shall I myself make trial of the envoy? And so bid them! 
to bring the chess-board, and to set the golden pieces; and, 
‘ to the envoy spoke worda like these :— 

Young Vassili, Mikula’s child, wilt thou make trial with the 
chessmen, as they move the pieces in foreign lands? 

And Vassili, Miktila’s child made answer :— 

But my skilful players are in the open. Or should I vie with 
thee myself?—for from a child, I have ranged the chessmen, 
and checked the others, and checkmated them! Come then, < 
thou skilful player Vasali: ; stake thy unpaid tribute on the} 
issue ; and l, the Prince stake my city Kieff ! 

Then the two began to move the pieces, ranging to and fro 
across the board. In the first, the envoy had advantage ; yield- 
ing not to the skill of Viadimir Sun-Bright. At the second, 
put the Prince in check ; yet another, he won the game, Check, 
and as and all the pieces fallen ! 
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Come, then, Vladimir Sun-Bright, thou hast lost to me thy ' 
city Kieff! 

And Vladimir, the Prince made answer :— 

Take rather, envoy, my head and my princess? But the 
envoy answered words like these :— 

Nay, I need thee not, nor thy princess! Thy Kieff, too, I need 
not! give me rather to ‘wife thy niece Zabava Putyatina! 

‘Then Vladimir, joyful, speaking no more with Zabava, con- 
sented to the wedding of his niece, and the stern envoy of - 
King Kalin :— 

All praise to thee, Vassili, Miktla’s child! Forthwith, if 
thou wilt, the wedding and the festival ! 

And they prepared and made ready the festival; and the 
day of honour for the wedding. And the third day of the 
feast was come; and to-day they should go to the church of 
God. But the envoy was cast down, and ‘sad of face; and 
Prince Vladimir thus addressed him :— 

Nay, but young Vassili, why art thou not merry? Why 
dost thou droop thy dauntless head ; 2 And Vassili the envoy 
answered :- D 

Something in my heart ‘hath made me sad ! Or my-father « 
lies dead at home : or my mother: has entered her long resò 
Hast thou by thee merry zither-players,: skilled to play the 
twisted zither? And ‘to’ sing of new al that are with us, 
and to sing of old days that are gone. 

hen brought forth Vladimir skillful zither-players; and 
they played, “but not merrily, nor could they cheer the envoy. 
Alnd Vassili, the envoy, spoke again to Vladimir :— 

Hast thou, Vladimir of Kieff, none amongst thy prisoners 

ere, who are skilled with the zither? ` 

' And Vladimir brought forth prisoners to play upon the 
zither. Played all,- but yet not merrily. And the envoy 
Vassili spoke again :— 

Is there not among you in Kieff, a merchant guest from Cher- 
nigoff? One by name Stavyòr Godinovich? For a fame of 
him is abroad, that his skill surpasses with the zither; and to 
sing of new days - ‘that are with us, and to sing of "old days 
that are gone, 

And Vladimir Sun- Bright spoke within himself :-— 

If I loose Stavyor, I Jose Stavyor, If, I leose him not, I loose 
the envoy’s wrath! But Vladimir dared not loose the envoy’s 
Serath ; but sent to bring Stavyor Godinovich. They brought 
“Stavyor forth from the dungeon, and led. him to the feast of 
honour. And the envoy rose swiftly to his feet, and set 
Stavyor beside him on the oaken bench. And Stavyor began 
to try the zither, and: to twang one string to another, And 
one stiing he had from the city Kieff.; "and one string from 
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Chernigoff town; and the third from the Emperor’s city, and 
the Bosphorus. And he began a holy and mighty chant, in 
honor of the prince and of the princess, “Then sang he songs 
from across the sea; and the princes and warriors marvelled ; 
and the envoy fell into adream. Then the envoy addressed 
Stavyor, and spoke to him words like these :— i 
Hail to thee, merry zither-player! Can it be, Stavyor 
Godinovich, that thou knowest me not? 
But Stavyor Godinovich answered :— 
Nay, and how should I know thee? Then the envoy spoke 
words like these :— .. 
Viadimir Sun-Bright, I need not thy unpaid tribute ; but give 
me rather this merry youth; give me rather Stavyor Godi- 
novich! And Vladimir the Prince, thought within himself :— 
If I loose Stavyor, I lose Stavyor! If I loose him not, 
, I loose the envoy’s wrath! But Vladimir dared not loose the 
envoy’s wrath; and delivered up Stavyór to the envoy out of | 
hand, And the envoy uttered words like these :— 

Come then Stavydér Godinovich! Let us together to the 

“open, to~my brave companions, And, seated on swift horses, 
they’ rode and came to where the brave companions were. 
And .Vassili the envoy entered the white tent, and returned 

“QVassilissa, in woman’s robe :-— a . 

Hail to thee, Stavyor Godinovich! Or dost thou not yet 
know me? 

Then ‘answered Stavydér Godinovich:— 

Thou art my well-loved wife; thou art Vassilissa, Mikula 
child ! 

How came it that thou Stavyòr, Godinovich, wast cast into 
the dungeon of Vladimir Sun-Bright ? - 4 

‘For that I boasted thee my new-wed wife; how thowldst™ 
buy and sell their warriors and princes ; and, for Vladimir Sun-' 
Bright, thou wouldst make him mad! But let us mount 
quickly our swift horses, and homeward away to Chernigoff ! 

Then spoke Vassilissa, Mikula’s child :-— 

No honour nor praise of worthy youth were it to us, to steal 
away like robbers out of Kieff! Return me rather to play the 
wedding out; for princes and warriors are bought and sold; 
and for Vladimir Sun-Bright, I have made him mad! So they 
returned to Kieff to Prince Vladimir; and Vassilissa thus 
addressed him :— | 

Know, Prince Vladimir Sun-Bright,-I, the envoy Vassili, at 
Vassilissa, Stavyor’s young wife. I am come to play the wed? 
ding out. Give me, therefore, thy comely niece in marriage! 

Then spoke Zabava Putyatina: “ See to it my uncle, Prince 
Viadimir ! Thou ‘ldst have wed a maiden to a woman! Thou- 
'idst have mads thee laughing stock for holy Russia.” 
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Thus spoke Zabava Putyatina; and Vladimir Sun-Bright 





‘aise to thee, Stavyor Godinovich ; for thou hast boasted 
vell thy new-wed wife. For she bought and sold us, warriors 
ind princes, and for me, Vladimir, she made me mad! And 
or that brave boast of thine, trade thou ever with my city 
Cieff ; trade thou ever without tax or tribute ! 

, So they departed and went from the city Kieff to their own 
hernigoff; young Stavyor Godinovich, and Vassilissa, Mikula’s 

ild, and the prince and princess bore them company, 


So they sang Stavyor of olden time, 
By the silence of the purple sea, 


oe ee 





i 


hung his dauntless head in shame ; with bright eyes downcast, 
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ART. VIL--MORFILL’S POLAND. 


Poland, By W. R. Morfill, M.A., Reader in Russian and thy 
Sclavonic languages in the University of Oxford, &c., &c’, 
(Story of the Nation Series) London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1893. 

T is a favourite theory of a school of historians th at the 

life of nations is mortal, like that of individuals; that 
they are born, and grow, and die ; that their existence may be 
divided into periods of lusty youth, stormy or prosperous 
middle-age, and senile decrepitude. But it is seldom that the 
history of a nation affords us such a conspicuous example of 
this theory in a clear view of its beginning and its end, it 
rise and its fall, as is allowed by the fortunes of Poland, wal 
rated by Mr. Morfi!! in his latest contribution to the “ Story 
of the Nations” Series. 

Poland was originally an appanage of the Holy Roman 
Empire, the Imperial European system with its centre in 
Germany which took the place of the Roman Empire of the 
West. She was a méiiber of the European comity of nations 
for a thousand years. She was a great power, while Russia 
was still under the Tartar yoke, and Spain was struggling to free 
herself from the domination of the Arabs, And it is now just 
a hundred years since Europe witnessed her death agonies, $ 
assisted at her funeral obsequies. 

The story of Poland is invaluable to the historical stude 
for the clear illustration of cause and effect.which it affords, 
the political lessons which it teaches the more plainly 
manifest results. 

The shortcomings of the French noblesse in the eighteen 
century ruined their ancient monarchy and their own ord 
the failure of the Anglo-Irish landlords to fulfil the duties 
their station, now threatens the dismemberment of the Uni 
Kingdom ; but the misconduct of the Polish aristocracy \ 
the clear cause of the ruin of their country, and of the o 
teration of her name from the roll-call of the nations. Pol: 
was the only state in Europe in which the original princi 
of the Feudal System remained in force to the last; in which, 
the limited monarchy of the Middle Ages was not ‘upplantega 
either by an absolute monarchy as in France and Spain, 
by a constitutional monarchy as in England and Sweden. 

In Poland alone no standing army, depending on the Crown 
and ready to enforce its authority, usurped the place of the 
feudal militia, and ‘threatened the prerogatives of its. chiefs. 
No middle-class arose between the noble and the peasant, 
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resenting trade and commerce, art and industry, ‘The 
nd of the eighth century, with a hundred thousand nobles 
g absolutely over the lives and fortunes of ten millions 
fs, had become an anachronism in the eighteenth, which 
i no longer be tolerated in civilized Europe, in the era 
lich gave birth to the French Revolution. 
Yet Russia, with a constitution similarly anachronistic, sur- 
res and flourishes ; an oriental despotism in a Christian and 
1gopean community, an absolute autocracy in a world, either 
olly grown, or daily: growing, more démocratic, with all her 
ortcomings, she remains the head of a great political and 
igious system, representing the faith of eastern Christendom 
d the hopes of the Sclavonic race. Poland, too, was a Scla- 
Aan State, but her Catholic religion put her outside the 
f Sclave sympathies, while her alien descent always 
red the antipathy of her Teutonic and Scandinavian neigh- 
ats, Religious bigotry sesarated her-from her kinsfolk ; and 
€ antipathy from her co-religionists. An aristocratic oli- 
chy in the Europe of the eighteenth century was an 
chronism, a gation of Catholic Sclaves was an- anomaly ; 
both have How ceased to exist. 
he successive invasions of the lands of the decaying Roman 
ire by swarms of barbarians from the North and East, 
concitided With the Sclavonian migration which brought 
f Chrobatians, or Croats, to the shores of the Adriatic, and 
Czechs and Poles to the frontiers of Germany. The 
> history of the Polish nation, as narrated by its own.» 
lists and romancers, is a mass of legendary fable, which 
Morfill has not taken the trouble to transcribe, founded 
the simple principle found in the tenth chapter of Genesis 
id other oriental ethnologies, of personifying the general, 
ame of a people or nation as its ancestor or founder. The 
ory goes that the Sclavonians migrated from the shores of 
xe Black Sea to ‘Central Europe under the guidance and 
ladership of three brothers, named Lechus, Cechus, and Rus- 
ts. The first founded the kingdom of Poland, the original 
‘clavonic name of which was Lech, by which appellation it is 
till known to the Ottoman Turks as Lehistan. At the spot 
n which Lechus fixed as the termination of his wanderings, 

ehad a tree cut down to make room for his permanent abode ; 
Bain the top branches of the fallen tree was found an eagle’ 5. 
eét®from which circumstantial omen the chieftain adopted 
n eagle with outstretched wings as the symbol and crest -of 
he new kingdom; and the white eagle ever continued to be 
he national badge of Poland. 

Cechus founded the Sclave kingdom of Bohemia, the people 
f which were called Czechs after him}; and the third brother, 
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Russus, became the ancestor of the Red Russians, of Ri 
nians, of Galicia. 

The myth proceeds to relate how Cracow, the old cap 
Poland, was founded by Cracus ; a descendant of the 
famous in Roman history ; and how the most ancien dyi 
of the Polish monarchy known to authentic history was You 
by a peasant, or wheelright, named Piast, aided by the mi 
lous intervention of angels., . 

The actual history of. Poland begins with the king rep 
to be the fifth of the Piast dynasty, Mieczyslaw, or Mie 
who reigned in Poland from the year 962 to 992 A.D. 
Western Sclaves were naturally much affected by the infi 
of their more civilised and Christian neighbours of Gern 
‘ and the Bohemians had already become Christians. M 
_ slaw married a daughter of the king of Bohemia, and 
her faith; and his people readily followed his lead. J 
of Christianity which they adopted was that professed ™ 
Western Church, while the Russians and the Southern sd 
who.-wére converted from Paganism about the same ti 
the labours of Byzantine Missionaries, joined the Greek 
munion: and Poland thus found herself severed fro 
kindred Sclavonian nations by a difference of creed, 
was in those days a controlling political force. 

The name of Poland was adopted from the vast plaing , 
in the Sclavonic tongue) stretching from the shores ¢ 
Baltic to those’ of the Black Sea, which were the-ori; 
natural features of the new kingdom. Mieczyslaw 
homage to the German Emperor Otho, and was ad 
a feudatory of the Holy Roman Empire, under the SE 
Grand Duke of Poland: his son and successor Bolesla' 
Brave, received the title of king from the same monarch 
it was subsequently suffered to fall into abeyance by the 
ern powers, and it was not till several generations afterw 
that the style of royalty was solemnly conferred upong 
Sovereign- of Poland by the Emperor and the Pope. 

Crown was elective, as it was originally in all the king 
of Europe; but as in the case of the Saxon monarch 
England, the son ‘generally succeeded to the father’s thi 
subject to the approbation and confirmation of the popul 
voice. Four and twenty kings of the Piast dynasty succeed 
each other on the throne, though not in a direct line, a ok 
reigns occupied a space of four hundred years, 

The late Poet Laureate wrote— 

“ Oh, for those days of Piast, ere the Czar, 
Grew to this strength amid his deserts cold.” F 

Many of these kings are distinguished in Polish history /1 
nick names; as Boleslas the Bold, Boleslas the Wry-mouthe 


=: 


‘was at the zenith of its power and prosperity. It had sur- 
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Boleslas the Curly <Crispus), Leszek the White, Leszek the 
Black, Ladislaus Longshanks, Ladislaus the Short, who reigned 
long, resigning and returning to the throne three times. 
Casimir the Great reigned forty years, and in his time Poland 


vived the desolation wrought by the Mogul invasions, which 
recurred through a period of fifty years in the thirteenth 
ceutury, The greatest of these raids was made by Batu Khan, 
the grandson of- Changhiz Khan, with a horde of half a 
million of Mogul horsemen. After subjugating Russia, he 
entered and traversed Poland, his destroying bands eating up 
the country-like a swarm of locusts. The Poles fell back 
beforeshim till they were joined by the German princes and the | 
Teutonic knights, who united with them to give battle to the 
savage invaders at Liegnitz, in Silesia. The Christians were 
overwhelmed by the multitude of the Pagans; and the victo- 
rious Moguls filled nine sacks with the right ears of the slain. 
From thence Batu Khan turned southwards into Hungary, 
and Poland was evacuated by his followers for fresh fields and 
pastures new. But for some time after they made frequent 
inroads from Russia, and in one raid they are said to™have 
carried off twenty thousand maidens as slaves, besides marrié 
women and children. . 
The Crown of Poland was during this period sometimes 
united with that of neighbouring countries through family 
‘alliances;. Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia, was also King of 
Poland, not long before the independence of the former 
country was finally swallowed up in the German Empire. In 
the struggle for existence the more active and enterprising 
German perpetually pushed: the Sclave eastward, and the pro- 
vinces of Poland, on the shores of the Baltic, became, to a great 
extent, peopled by German colonists, All the trade and com- 
merce of Poland was in the hands of Germans, Jews, and 
Armenians, - : 
The order of Teutonic knights having given up the defence 
of the Holy Land as hopeless against the repeated attacks of 
the Turks‘and Mamluks, had returned to Europe to inaugurate 
a fresh crusade against the heathens of Prussia and Lithuania. 
During their Holy Wars there were continual quarrels between 
the knights and the Poles on the score of ferritorial jurisdiction, 
and the swords of the crusaders freely shed Christian as well as 
heathen blood: but at length the feud was appeased by the 
Grand Master of the order, Count Albert of Brandenburgh, doing 
homage to the King of Poland for the Duchy of ` East Prussia, 
The German county of Brandenburgh has now become one 
of the great Powers of Europe, while the kingdom of Poland 
has been dismembered to swell the pomp of its ancient vassal 
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The Crowns: of Poland and Hungary were united under 
Louis, nephew and successor .of Casimir the Great; and, he 
dying without male issue, his daughter, Jadwiga, or Hedwig, 
succeeded provisionally to the throne. Her hand was sought 
by many suitors for the dignity and power which it held 
but she conferred it on Jagiello, the heathen Duke of Lithuania, 


«on condition of his accepting Christianity. . He ascended the 


Polish throne under the style of Ladislaus the second, and 
henceforth Poland: and Lithuania became one kingdom; a 


: political union analogous to that of England and Scotland two 


`N 


centuries later. He founded the dynasty of the Jagellons, 
which endured through the reigns of seven monarchs, for a space 
of two hundred years: an eventful time whiclr saw fhe rise 
of the Reformation in Europe, and the establishment of the 
Turks in the Balkan Peninsula, The second monarch of the 
line, Ladislaus the third, again united the crowns of Hungary » 
and Poland, and led a crusade against the Ottoman intruders 
into Europe: his first campaign against the infidels was suc- 
cessful, and he drove them beyond the Balkans; but ina 
second, he lost his- army and his life on the field of Varna. 
The réformed doctrines of the Hussites in Bohemia. and of 


“the. Lutherans in Germany, were introduced into Poland under 


this dynasty, and found considerable acceptance ; especiall 
among the ‘German burghers of Thorn and Dantzig. Th 
avere already elements of religious discord in the nation, owil 
to the prevalence of the Greek or orthodox confession amoh 
the Ruthenians in Galicia; and at different times vigoro 
efforts were’ made by the Romish clergy to reclaim thes 
schismatics. One of these efforts was so far successful as t 
bring over a number of the orthodox to acknowledge th 
supremacy of the Pope on condition that they should be per 
mitted by Rome to retain the use of their Sclavonic liturgy 
and these hybrid Papists went by the name of Uniates. The 
were at one time to be found in great numbers in the kingdon 
of Poland ; but since its destruction, they have most of them 
returned to the bosom of the Greek Church. 

All the Dissenters from the National Catholic Church in 
Poland went by the name of “ Dissidents ;” and their struggles 
for recognition and toleration make up much of the later poli- 
tical history of the*kingdom, and were a leading cause of the 
troubles which brought “about its dismemberment. A 

But at first the Poles agreed to differ, and to adjust thei 
religious .rivalries equitably and amicably. Under Sigismund 
Augustus, the .last king. of the House of Jagellon, all the 












Dissidents were granted full toleration, and the free exercise 


of their respective icligions. It was in this reign also that 


. the “ Pacta Conventi,” the Magna Charta of the Polish nobis 
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lity, was framed, confirming and securing all their privileges 
against poSsible infringement by the Crown, Every monarch 
was hereafter obliged to subscribe to these Pacta Conventa, 
and the elective king ever after remained a puppet in the hands 
of the national aristocracy. 

Contrary to the course of events in other European nations, 
the nobility in Poland contrived to keep the reins of power 
in their own hands, and to exclude the king on one side, and 
the mass of the people on the other, from acquiring or exer- 
cising any political power. 

The nation was governed by a Parliament called the Diet, 
which was composed of an Upper anda Lower House. The 
former was called the Senate: its members were Senators 
ex officio, and were of two classes, spiritual and temporal. 

The first were Archbishops and Bishops; they took prece- 
_dence of Senators temporal, and the Primate of the kingdom 
` was always President of the Senate. The temporal Senators. 
were the Palatines, Castellans, and the Ministers of State, 
The former were the governors of Palatinates, or Provinces, 
like the English Lord-Lieutenants of counties: the Castellans 
were the governors of the fortified towns and castles of the king- 

om: the Ministers of State were fourteen, seven for Poland, and 
ven for Lithuania, namely, for each kingdom a Grand Marshal, 

High Chancellor, a Vice-Chancellor, a General in Chief, a 

ieutenant-General, a High Treasurer, and a Sub- Treasurer. 

These were all appointed by the Crown. The Lower House was 
filled by elected representatives.. The nobles of each Palatinate 
met in a local Diet, and elected some of their number to re- 
present them at the general Diet: these representatives were 
called Nuztios. Their only necessary qualification was that 
they must be over twenty-three years of age. 

The Diet assembled annually at a place ‘of meeting fixed by 
the King, and its sittings lasted only six weeks. The Houses 
at first sat separately to observe certain formalities: the Lower 
House elected a Speaker. Two days afterwards both houses 
assembled in the Senate House to open the session. The © 
assembly was in the fashion of an oriental Durbar, The king 
on his throne was in the centre of one end of the hall; the 
princes of the blood and chief officers of state on his right 
and left; the senators, sitting according to precedence, occupi- 

“ed arm chairs along each side of the room. Behind their 

t chairs were-rows of benches raised in tiers, and covered with 
scarlet cloth, on which the szuztzos sat. The senators might 
remain covered in the presence of the king; like the French 
noblesse in the States-General: but the mundios were not al- 
lowed this privilege. 


- The procecdings of the Dict were opened by the Pacta Cons 
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- venta being read aloud. Any member might rise to complain 
of any infringement of them that might have occurred since 
the last assembly of the Diet. 

The Lord High Chancellor then read the speech from the 
throne. The king then nominated three Senators, and the 
speaker nominated six Nunitos to prepare and bring in the 
measures to be passed in that Session. Afterwards a commit- 
tee of both Houses was elected to examine and pass the treasury 
accounts for the year ; and sixteen Senators were electéd as 
members of the permanent Council. 

This Council remained in attendance on the king when the 
Diet was not sitting, and he was bound to consult it in all State 
affairs. 

The Houses then separated to debate the necessary mea- 
sures, and re-assembled at the end of six weeks’ time to a 
firm them. The Diet was then dismissed by the king. 
yAn extraordinary Diet might be convened by the king a 

~ any time to consider an affair of urgency ; butit could sit only 
for a fortnight. 

The Lower House possessed an extraordinary privilege in 

hie “ Liberum Veto ;”’ by which a sin gle xuntio, by entering a 

/ protest, and refusing to take any further part in the deb 
could annul the proceedings and put a stop to further busit 
' This senseless rule stultified Parliamentary Government 
Poland and proved an effectual bar to progress. During 
last hundred years of the existence of the Polish kingdom, 
less than forty-eight of the annual Diets had to be dissolv 
owing to the: exercise of this absurd privilege. The Poli 
legislators, however, clung to its maintenance with the san 
tenacity with which they always upheld the rights of the 
order, however unjust or unreasonable. 

The mass of the people were serfs, cultivating the estates 
the nobility, to whom the whole of the land belonged, with t 
exception of Crown and Church property. The laws we 
made and administered by the nobility, who alone had th 

‘yightto carry arms. A nobleman, killing a peasant, was only 
liable to a paltry fine in expiation of the offence. The nobles 
were also exempted-from all: taxation, whereby the national 
treasury remained always extremely poor, The German 
burghers in the towns were allowed to govern themselves Py 
their own laws—the “Jus Magdeburgicum et Tentonicum— 
just as the Europeans, resident in Turkey and Egypt to-d a 
are allowed to be governed by the laws of their- own countries 
under the “ Capitulations.” 

All the shop-keeping and trading in the country was carried 
on by these Germans and by Jews. There was no Polish 

` middle-class, but the majority of the nobles were by no means 
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wealthy, and many of them were miserably poor. At the time 
of the destruction of Poland a hundred.years ago, it was com- 
puted that the number of the noble or equestrian class amount- 
ed to a hundred and fifty thousand. , Every attempt at a reform 
of the constitution, or an amelioration of the condition of the 
peasantry, was opposed by this class tooth and nail, as likely to 
diminish its own privileges and importance. Any sketch of 
the royal prerogative, and sometimes its legitimate exercise 
was met by an aristocratic riot, which came to be known by 
the generic name of“ Rokosz,’ a word which bears a curious 
resemblance to the English modern slang term “ Rux,” signi- 
fying much the same sort of thing. 

In their dress and arms the Poles displayed. more of the 
characteristics of an Asiatic than ofa European nation. They 
partially shaved their heads and wore their mustachios long 
like the Turks ; their inner robe was girded about their waist 
with a sash, and their outer garment lined and trimmed with 
costly furs, was long and loose as an oriental Kaftan, They 
carried the curved sabre of the East instead of the rapier or 
broadsword of the West, but their favourite arm was the lance, 
which they adopted as the most effective weapon wherewith to 
foil the attacks of “the scimitar-wielding Tartar and Turkish 
cavalry, . The Polish national armies were composed almost. 
entirely of horse : the nobles, armed with lances, fought in the ` 
front rank; their henchmen, armed with carbines, formed a « 
rear rank to their masters. Like the Turks, they spent much of 
their wealth on the caparison of their horses, and the adorn- 
ment of their weapons, Their infantry was of poor quality : 
and an efficient standing army, able to meet the Swedish and 
German troops on. anything like equal terms, was never esta- 
blished in Poland, . 

For the election of a new king an extraordinary Diet was 
assembled, which met on a plain near the capital, where 
temporary barracks were erected .and an immense camp was 
pitched for its accommodation. The nobles came attended by a 
large following, and there were often serious riots and disorders, 
No candidate was allowed to be present inperson; they had to 
bribe or intrigue through their agents. In the final voting the 
nobles all paraded on horseback, and the Primate went round 
and collected their votes. i 

The event was generally a foregone conclusion, and as long 
as there was an heir apparent to the throne in the person ofa 
Piast or a Jagellon, there was seldom a contested election : but 
after the extinction of the latter dynasty, an election generally 
found two or more candidates competing for the vacant crown, 
and the competition was seldom concluded without a civil or 
foreign war. l 
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France was always coquetting with Poland, as she -now 
makes love to Russia, seeing in the Sclavonic kingdom a 
possible and valuable ally against the formidable power of 
Imperial Germany. The general use of the Latin language by 
the Poles also led them to prefer the French to their German 
neigibours, Their adoption of Latin as a living language was 
due to the entire difference of the Sclavonic tongue from the 
Latin and Teutonic languages of the rest of Europe. After the 
death of Sigismund Augustus, the Poles had much ado to find 
a new king ; but at last their choice fell on Henry of Valois, 
brother of Charles the Ninth, king of France, the perpetrator of 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew. The Papal and Catholic 
reaction was io full swing in Europe, and all the influence of 
the Romish Church was exerted in favour of the brother of the 
most Christian king. A more weak and worthless man could 
not well have been found ; but the Poles were infatuated in - 
favour of French alliance. But Henry of Valois was not happy 
in Poland; and at last he fairly ran away from his loving sub. 
jects, escaping from Cracow by stealth. They pursued him 
hotly, But could not overtake him before he had crossed the 
frontier into Germany, He appeased them by promising to 
come back again; but, after waiting in vain for him for more 
than a year, they reluctantly gave him up, and proceeded § 
electa new monarch, This time theirchoice fell on a Prote 
tant, Stephen Batory, Prince of Transylvania. He had to r 
nounce his creed in order to accept the proffered throne, by 
‘like Henry the Fourth of France in similar circumstances, h 
thought a crown well worth a Mass, He proved a brave an 
politic prince, and gave the Poles no reason to regret thei 
choice. He was the first to give the-roving Cossacks of th 
Ukraine and the island of the Dniester a military organisation ; 
and he formed six regiments from these Cossack colonies of 
pirates and moss-tronpers in the. bloody debateable groun 
lying between the frontiers of Christendom and Islam. Thei 
ranks were continually recruited by Polish and Russian run 
away serfs and fugitives from justice, and by Christian‘ captive 
escaping from the Tartars and Turks. When assailed by th 
latter they placed themselves under the protection of Poland, 
as. the nearest Christian Power, strong enough to protect 
them. Now King Stephen Batory organised regiments of _ 
them, each one thousand strong, to guard the frontier against 4 
the raids of the slave-hunting Tartars of the Crimea. a. 

He .did a more questionable service to his adopted country - 
in establishing a Jesuit University at Wilna, The Society 
soon made its influence felt in Poland, and applied itself 
busily to attacking the position and the privileges of the 
Dissidents. In the succeeding reign of Sigismuad Vasa, the 
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embers of religious strife were re-kindled anew. The Princess 

Katharine, sister of Sigismund Augustus, had married John 
Vasa, Kiog of Sweden, and had succeeded in converting him 
from the Lutheran to the Catholic faith; and he strove in vain 
to persuade his Swedish subjects to follow his example. 

“On the death of Stephen Batory, Prince Sigismund Vasa, 
the son of John and Katharine, was elected to the Polish throne, 

The new king threw himself heart and soul into the work 
of the Catholic re-action, After his father’s death, he succeeded 
to the throne of Sweden, but was expelled by the Swedes, on 
an attempt to re-establish Catholicism in that country. In 
his time Poland stood forth as the champion of Rome in 
Eastern Europe: and-his long-reign of five and forty years 
was occupied by wars against Protestant Swedes, orthodox 
Russians, and infidel Turks. In the Swedish war, Poland 
was overcome by the arms of the Protestant champion, 
Gustavus Adolphus, but she indemnified herself at the expense 
of Russia, who was in that evil period of her history known to 
the Muscovite chroniclers as the “time of the troubles, ” 
which took place between. the failure of the ancient line of 
the grand Dukes of Moscow, and the accession .of the House 
of Romanoff. | , i 
The Russian pretender, called the false Demetrius, was 
pported by the Polish arms; he rharried a Polish bride and’ 
onfessed the Catholic faith. 

After she had been murdered, King Sigismund tried to make 
his own son, Ladislaus, sovereign of Russia. His Jesuit 
advisers were obstinately-bent on forcing their own creed on 
the reluctant Russians, and the oppression and spoliation 
committed by the Poles during their supremacy in Muscovy, 
was long and bitterly remembered by the Russians, and after. 
wards repaid ‘with interest. 

In the reign of Sigismund Visa: the Polish Cako began 
illegally persecuting ‘the Dissidents, and the religious strife 
was commenced which, for the remaining two centuries of ° 

olish history, turned the country into a battlefield between 

atholics, Greeks and Protestants, and was the principal cause 
of its ruin. 

In the reign of Sigismund Vasa, occurred the first Turkish 
invasion of Poland on a grand scale: As early as the year 
1493. the Turks had made a cavalry raid into Poland through 
Moldavia ; but, delaying over their plunder, they were over- 
“taken by an unusually ce and severe winter, and many of the 
invaders perished of coldand hardship. They did not repeat 
their visit till 1621, when their young Sultan Othman the 
Second, led a great army to attempt the conquest of Poland, 
The causes of the war were the depredations of the Tartars 
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of the Crimea on the Polish frontiers on the one hand, and of 
the Zaporavian Cossacks on the Turkish coasts of the Black 
Sea on the other. When the Sultan complained of these 
latter to the Polish king, he received the same answer which 
he had given to Polish remonstrances on the score of the 
Tartars. Such insolence on the part of the * Fuzulgiaur, ” 
(boasting infidel} as the Turks called the Poles, could not 
go unpunished; and Sultan Othman mustered his grand 
army, and crossed the Danube, while his fleet, carrying a 
large siege train and all kinds of warlike munitions, sailed from 
Constantinople for the mouth of the Dniester. While the 
army was delayed by the crossing of the Danube at Ishakchi, 
some hundred Cossack prisoners, taken by the fleet in the 
Black Sea, were brought to the Imperial camp. Some of 
these were distinguished by being made a target for the Sultan’s 
own skill with the bow; the rest were given over for the 
soldiery to slaughter for their amusement, as was the Turkish - 
custom. But even Turkish feeling was outraged when the. 
Sultan, having expended the supply of Cossacks, and being 
unwilling to _cease-his’ pastime, set up some of his own pages - 
as targets Tór his arrows. _ The Polish army assembled to repel 
the invasion, under the Crown General Chmelnicki, mustered 
about fifty thousand men: and it was aided by a contingent 
of eight thousand Germans sent by the Emperor, whose 
discipline and armament were much superior to that of either 
Poles or Turks. The Turkish army is reported by Christian 
chroniclers to have numbered three hundred thousand men: 
it was more likely half that number. The Poles formed 
several entrenched camps on the Dniester near Chotin, and 
awaited the attack of the enemy. The Sultan formed the 
siege of Chotin, and made many assaults on the Polish 
entrenchments, which were invariably repulsed : and the Poles 
‘in their turn made many sorties, sometimes with success, 

Alter a month’s hard fighting without any definite result 
and with very heavy loss to the Turks, the Sultan was fain to 
conclude peace, on the condition that the raids of the Cossacks 
and Tartars should mutually cease, and he led back his shattered 
army to Constantinople. He attributed the failure of the 
campaign to the misconduct of the Janissaries,.and accused 
them of having traded their rations to the besieged Poles 
in return for wine ; and the vain, rash youth provoked the 
enmity of the soldiery. till they mutinied and murdered him; . 
the first, though not the last of the House of Othman, who 
fell a victim to the fury of his own subjects. 

There were great rejoicings throughout Christendom at 
this repulse of the Turks, which was magnified in common 
report into a great victory gained by the Poles over the enemy 
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-Christendom. It-was celebrated in verse by many poets 

different countries, in England, among others, by an heroic 
em on “the Great Victory gained by the Poles over the 
urkish Emperor Osman, in the Dacian Battle.’ 

Fifty more’ years passed before the Turks again troubled 
tand: and it was again the Cossacks who.were the cause 
f the trouble, though for a different reason this time, 

Sigismund Vasa’s policy had been successively pursued by 
is two sons, King Ladislaus and King John Casimir, aided’ 
nd abetted by the Jesuits and the Catholic nobles, John 
asimir was weak in character, but strong in faith; when 
yung he had made the grand tour in Europe, had served jn the 
atholic army inthe Thirty Years War, and had taken Holy 
irders as a Jesuit priest. Under him the rights and privileges, 
itherto enjoyed by the religious Dissidents in Poland, were 
radually curtailed. Asa beginning, the Lutherans and Greeks 
rere persuaded to join in excluding the Unitarians from these 
ghts and privileges; and as soom as a law to this effect had 
een passed in the Diet, it was alleged as a precedent by the 
‘atholic party for limiting the privileges of the Greeks and 
rotestants. A request of the Cossacks for representation 
1 the Diet was contemptuously refused : and the Burgesses of 
ae cities, who had been formerly represented in the Diets, “, 
reve also excluded to the detriment of the Lutheran element, 
vyhich was mainly represented by the German inhabitants of 

© cities. , 

The Cossacks warmly resented the persecution of which their 

eek Church was the object. Under their Hetman, Bogdan 

imelnitski, they revolted from the king of Poland and 
nsferred their allegiance to Sultan Muhammad the Fourth 

Turkey, soliciting his assistance against their late masters, 

1e Crim Tartars, against whom the Cossacks had hitherto 
warded the frontiers of Poland, now. joined with them to 

‘ry fire and sword through the Catholic kingdom, The 

ssians espoused the cause of their co- -religionists and re- 

ered Kiev and Smolensko from the Poles. Charles 
stavus, king of Sweden, overran the whole country, and 
tured Warsaw. During the whole time of John Casimir’s 
eign, Poland was battling on all sides against fearful odds. 
Jeace was purchased “from Sweden and Russia by the ces- 
ion of much territory, and the Tartars and Cossacks were 
e by the genius and conduct of the Polish General John 

»bieski. 

This remarkable man, the Polish national hero, was the 
ion of a Castellan of Cracow, who had distinguished himself 
t Chotin against the Turks. John Sobieski had travelled 
much in his youth: he had visited England, and had held 
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the post of Captain of Horse in the French service, where 
he studied the art of war. He had been sent as a hostage 
to the Khan of the Tartars, had negotiated a treaty with that 
potentate, and had actually led a Tartar army to the assistance 
of John Casimir against the Swedes. He possessed the. 
heart and hand- of a mediceval knight-errant, with the eye 
and brain of a modern general, 

He was Crown General of Poland at the time of the ab- 
dication of John Casimir, when an utterly insignificant noble- 
man named Michael Korybut was clected to the vacant 
throne. The only claim of the new candidate was some 
shadowy descent from the ancient dynasty: his election was 
probably brought about by the influence of rivals jealous of 
the fame of Sobieski, The triumphs of the latter over the 
rebellious Cossacks had led to their appealing for assistance 
to their new Suzerain : and the Porte haughtily desired Poland 
to leave its new vassals alone. ‘The fortunes of the Turkish 
Empire were at this time directed by the able Vazir Ahmad 
Fazil Kuprili, who had already conquered and annexed the 
Stak of Neuhausel and Varasdin in Hungary from Austria, 

the island of Crete from Venice ;~he dreamed of nothing 
ES than the complete conquest of Europe and the subjugation 
f the world to the faith of Islam... He was wont to lecture 
the European courts in much the same style as is now em- 
ployed by these latter in teaching his duty to the mute 
the present day. He chid the king of Poland for his tyrani 
to the Cossacks, and gravely discoursed of the rights 
subject peoples, without an idea- of the irony of the situatio! 
No satisfactory reply was given, or at least the absence 
one proved satisfactory to Ahmad Kuprili, who burned 
add more of the land of the infidels to the Dar-ul-Isla 
He marched to the Dniester with a hundred and fifty thousan 
men : and one hundred thousand Tartars under the command 
of their Khan, Salim Girdi, famous in war and verse, invade 
Poland from the east, 

They divided into three hordes for the purpose of plund 
and thus Sobieski was able to beat them in detail; but, whi 
he was routing them, the Turkish army crossed the Dniest¢ 
at Chotin, and, after a siege of ten days, mastered the strong 
fortress of Kaminiek and overran. all Podolia. King Michael 
hastened to make an ignominious peace; ceding all their 
conquests to the Turks in perpetuity, renouncing all authority 
over the Cossacks, and engaging to pay homage and tribute 
to the Sultan henceforth. 

The Turkish army withdrew across the Danube, and the 
war was supposed to be ended; but the Polish Diet, insti- 
gated by Sobieski, refused to ratify the treaty, and the Polish 
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army again occupied Podolia. This brought back the Turkish 
host next year (1673): but Sobieski boldly advanced to 
Chotin, and, falling upon the Turks'with an inferior force,totally 
routed them, inflicting on them the severest defeat which they 
ad ever sustained up to that time from. Christian arms, All 
their standards, gems, stores and baggage were prize to the 
victors : and the Sultan himself, who was some days’ march in 
rear of the army, was involved in the panic flight, The slaugh- 
ster of tlie infidels was enormous, and the stream of the Dniester 
was choked with turbans, l 
King Michael fortunately dying about this time, Sobieski” 
was chosen his successor by unanimous acclamation. Next year 
‘another large Turkish army entered Podolia under the Sara- 
skier Shishman, Ibrahim Pasha (Ibrahim the Fat) : but he 
was careful not to risk a battle, and Sobieski’s army was too 
numerically inferior to assail the Turks in their entrenchments. 
“The war lasted without any considerable advantage to either 
side. till 1676, when the new Saraskier Shaitan Ibrahim Pasha 
(Ibrahim the -Devil) attacked Sobieski in his entrenched 
camp at Zurawna. A desultory series of engagements followed 
for seventeen days, when, both sides being utterly exhausted, 
Saraskier made proposals of peace on the former basis, only 
omitting the articles requiring- Poland to pay homage and 
tribute to the Porte ; and Sobieski was fain to agree to these 
. terms, the resources of his kingdom being utterly exhausted by 
tithe long series of wars. r | 
`The city of Kaminiek, with forty-eight towns and villages 
Gin its vicinity, were the last conquests made by the once 
7 Konquering Osmanli Turks from any European power. 

Seven years later they were at the gates of Vienna; and: 
oit was Sobieski and the Poles who came to the rescue of the 
Ticapital of Germany, All his former triumphs and trophies 

were eclipsed by the glories and spoils of that famous day, 
caver memorable as the crowning seal of the deliverance of 


Rthristendom from the nightmare fear of Moslem conquest ‘ 


cofhat had oppressed her dreams for ages. 
G “ Think with what passionate delight 


car The tale was told in Chiristian halls, | 
= How Sobieski turned to flight 
The Moslem from Vienna’s walls. 
How when his horse triumphant trode * 
The burgher’s richest robes upon ; 
` The ancient words rose loud, ** From God 
i i A man was sent, whose name was John !” 

Mr, Morfill has given. 2 extenso the king’s interesting letters - 
to his well-loved and unworthy wife, detailing the battle and 
the plunder of the Turkish camp. Before he parted fom 
his Gernian allies, he again signally defeated the Turks at 
Burkan on the Danube. 
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But this was his last notable success against them: during 
the fourteen year’s war, which lasted till his death in 1697, he 
was never able even. to re-take Kaminiek, much less to 
make any conquests at the expense of the Turks, while 
Poland was continually harried by the raids of the Tartars, aa 

At the general peace signed at Carlowitz in 1799, the Turks, — 
who had been thoroughly beaten by’ Prince Eugene in Hungary, 
gave up Kaminiek and Podolia to the Poles, and they were 
never again able to undertake any enterprise against Poland. 
Chotin remained the Musalman border fortress to the north 
for many years longer, till the Turks were finally expelled from 
it by the Russian arms under Catherine the Great. 

The want of a standing army had prevented Sobieski from 
reaping more benefits from his successes over the Turks, and 
the same want now placed Poland at the mercy of a neigh- 
bouring prince, Augustus the Strong, Elector of Saxony, who | 
presented himself as a candidate for the throne, backed up by 
eight thousand excellent Saxon soldiers. He was duly elect- 
ed; but afterwards, joining the league against Charles 
the Twelfth of Sweden, he was defeated and deposed by that 
youthful conqueror, who nominated Stanislaus Leczynski, 
the’ Palatine of Posen in his room, and he was duly elected 
by the Diet, the Swedish soldiery just then standing in the 
place of the Saxons. 

After Charles’ defeat at Pultowa, Augustus quietly resumed 
the Polish crown, Stanislaus escaping to France, On Augustusé, 
death, he re-appeared in Poland, but the new Elector of, 
Saxony, Augustus the Second, again recommending his can- 
didature by Saxon bayonets, and being supported by Russia’. 
and Prussia, Stanislaus was again obliged to yield to the force 
of circumstances, and once more take refuge in France, where 
he died, universally honoured and regretted, for he was an able 
as well as an estimable man, and his romantic adventures and 
hair-breadth escapes had excited general sympathy for ‘his 
misfortunes. 

During the greater part of the long reigns of the two Saxor 
sovereigns, Poland was at last free from foreign war: ‘but th 
strife of jarring creeds continued to trouble her repose. Th 
Jesuits had triumphed, but their triumph was short-lived. Th 
toleration formerly extended to the Dissidents,.was entirely 
withdrawn. The exercise of the Liberum Veto reduced th 
Diet to impotence and the country to anarchy, 

Persecution was rife: under the reign of John Sobieski a 
nobleman was put to death with torture for blasphemy. In 
1724, occutred the affair of Thorn, which excited great in- 
dignation in Protestant Europe. A quarrel took place between 
the Jesuits and Lutherans in the city of Thorn, when Count 
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Lubomirski occupied the town with a body of horse, and 
arrested and executed a number of the leading Protestant 
citizens, on charges of having blasphemed against the Catholic 
aith. The discontent of the Dissidents went on increasing, 

Lutherans looking to Prussia for help, the Greek Christians 
Sravitating towards Russia, 

After the death of Augustus the Second, Russian soldiers 
‘ook the place of the Saxons in Poland. A Polish nobleman, 
jJamed Stanislaus Augustus Poniatowsky, was elected king, 
no doubt through the influence of the Empress Catherine, of 
whom he had been a favoured lover, and was to prove a con- 
venient puppet. - 

Through him shé’ meant to extract from the Poles tole- 
ration and justice for the Dissidents in Poland. Catherine, 
like Frederick the Great of Prussia, and Joseph the Second of 
Austria, her partners in the partition of Poland, was a disciple 

Voltaire : she did not care a straw for the Greek religion, but 
she did care very much for her Russian subjects, who were 


—anatically attached to that religion, and fanatically anxious to 


we 


avenge its real and fancied wrongs upon the Catholics in Poland. 
Catharine really knew that freedom in thought and speech was 


good for the human race, and she desired that they should enjoy. 


it, and used her best endeavours to that end ; for the French 
Revolution had not yet scared the monarchs of Europe back 
out‘of thenew paths of Liberalism, and the newly discovered 
do¢trine of the Brotherhood of Humanity. 

{t is recorded as matter of congratulation that there were 
oniy ten men killed in the riots that, as a matter of- custom, 
accompanied the royal election of Stanislaus Augustus ; but 
á serious difficulty presented itself at his coronation. It was 
tire ancient custom that the kings of Poland should be anoint- 
ed with the sacred oil on the shaven crown: but Stanislaus 
Augustus Poniatowsky had a fine natural head of hair, and 
positively refused to sacrifice it. The momentous difficulty 
was surmounted by anointing him upon an artificial scalp 
which he wore like a wig over his real hair. He was a weak, 
vain, good-natured man, anxious enough to do right, tied to 
the apron strings of his: Imperial mistress by every sentiment 
of gratitude and interest, and utterly unable to manage or 
sway the turbulent nobility who made it a. point of honour to 


show their contempt for an authority which their votes had 


ponferred, 

The Empress Catherine used all her influence with the 
king to have the penal laws against the Dissidents repealed. 
He was quite willing, but he could do nothing without the 
Diet. In the session of 1766, a desperate effort was made to 


afford relief to the Dissidents, but owing to the strenuous — 


N 
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opposition of the clerical party, nothing could be accomplished: 
The anger of the Russians exploded: and Russian troops 
were marched into Poland, and entered Warsaw. A number 
of the Archbishops and Bishops, who had been most violent 
in opposing measures of toleration, were arrested by the 
and sent into Russia to be imprisoned or kept out cf the ways 
After this broad hint, the Diet passed a law in 1768. giving 


relief to the Dissidents, not without strong opposition. 


The patriotic pride of the Poles was deeply hurt by the Rus- 
sian military occupation of their beloved country, and by the 
fact that this measure had been forced upon them by foreign 
dictation ; and resistance to it seemed to be equally due to 
the «cause of patriotism and_of religion’: a number of the 
nobles banded themselves together to reject religious liberty 
and to resist foreign intervention, two things which they re- 
garded as synonymous. 

The confederates met at Bar in Podolia, where they passed 
resolutions affirming the supremacy of the Catholic religion 


+ 


in Poland, and —heisted, standands emnblazaned with, tpe- cross 
and the picttire of the Virgin Mary, They proclaimed, and even 
actudlly commenced a Holy War against all heretics ; but 
directly the Russian troops moved against them, these cham. 
pions of the Cross appealed for aid to the Musalman Turks. 

The Turks were jealous of the growing power of Russia 
and “France had always been a friend and ally of Poland 
using her as a make-weight to balance the power “of Germany 
as she regards Russia to-day: so French diplomacy now set 
itself successfully to stir up the Sultan to espouse the catiss 
of the confederates‘of Bar. E 

A huge Turkish army was despatched to expel the Russiat 
from Poland; “a mass incurably chaotic,” as Carlyle calls J 
“furiously intending towards Poland and extermination of the 
Giaur.” But being beaten by the Russians at Chotin, the 
Turk army “ burst into unanimous insanity, and flowed home ir 
deliquium of ruin,” leaving Chotin to be taken by the victors 
and the Russians henceforth carried the war into the Sultan’: 
territories, at the same time that they crushed the popula 
rising in Poland. 

The Polish Royal Guards, and the few other regular troop: 
that were in the kingdom, followed the king in siding witl 
the Russians; The nobles, with their retainers and with band: 
of armed peasants, could not face the Russian troops for < 
moment in the field, but betook themselves to guerilla warfare 
The whole country was in a state of anarchy ; everyone taking 
arms to defend himself and to attack his neighbours. Th: 
nobles used to say jestingly—“ Poland subsists by anarchy: 
but it was by this anarchy that it was soon to perish. 
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In the religious war which now,was kindled in every village 
in Poland, horrible cruelties were perpetrated on both sides, as 
in Ireland in the Rebellion of ’98. 

Some French officers and a few French soldiers arrived to 
aid the. patriots, and did good service against the Russians. 
One of the most curious episodes in this civil war was the 
seizure of King Stanislaus, in his carriage, in the streets of 
Warsaw, by a band of the patriots who had entered the town 
in disguise. They wounded the king, and carried him off, 
but lost their way in the darkness of the night, and found 
themselves still in the neighbourhood of Warsaw in the morn- 
ing. The king was concealed in a mill; but he persuaded 
Kosinski, one of his Captains. who was left in charge of him, 
to give intelligence of his whereabouts to his guards, who 
came and rescued him. Kosinski was pardoned; most of his 
accomplices were taken and executed, and are still regarded 
‘by the Poles as heroes and martyrs. 

When the Russian troops pressed the patriots hard, the 
latter used to take refuge in Austrian or Prussian territory, 
and these States stationed cordons of troops on their frontiers 
to prevent the war spreading into their own provinces. 
Frederick the Great said that Poland was like a house chroni- 
cally smoking through the slates: it brought on a new European 
war every time it changed its king, and it required to be taken 
charge of by its neighbours. The western provinces of the 
kingdom were full of Germans, who, by their superior intelli- _ 
gence and thrift, had been gradually crowding out the Sclave 
population, as they had already done in Bohemia, Moravia, 
and Silesia. The Poles hated them as foreigners and. heretics, 

lost no opportunity of showing their hatred and venting 
their spite upon them, “Veza Lutheranum dabit thalerum ;" 
(Plague the Protestant, and he will pay up his dollars), was a 
common maxim of the Polish magnates in West Prussia. And 
Frederick the Great greatly coveted West Prussia. 

To tbe insatiable old earth-swallower, who had already di- 
gested Austrian Silesia, the Polish province, wedged into the 
heart of his dominions, seemed only a mouthful, to be swal- 
lowed at a gulp. Austrian troops had already been marched 
on to Polish soil on the plea of pacifying the country. 
Frederick now proposed to the Empresses Catherine and Maria 
Theresa of Austria, the: first partition of Poland ; the former 
weacerly approved the plan ; the latter agreed reluctantly, leav- 
5, it on record that she knew that what she.was doing was 
wrong, but did it because it was expedient. Each: of ‘the 
contracting parties took the provinces most convenient for 
rounding their own dominions ; the scrupulous Austrian getting 
the largest share. About one-third of Poland was alienated 
under this partition, which took place in the-year 1772, 
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It was impossible for the Poles, without any regular army 
and with few fortified towns, to make any effectual resistance 
to the partition. Most of the patriot leaders fled the country ; 
some of them reached America and took service in the War 
of Independence which was then going on. Others, less fore 
tunate, found a place in Russian and German dungeons, ~ 

The policy of the Cardinal-King, John Casimir and his 

` Jesuit friends, had arrived at its natural, though unforeseen and 
unhoped for result. The pit dug by them for their neighbours 
had engulfed their own followers, The dismemberment of 
their country rudely awoke the Polish aristocracy to the con- 
sequences of their folly: and they made strenuous efforts to 
repair their errors, but it was already too late. As in the 
French monarchy at the same period, the necessary reforms 
were undertaken too late to stay the disease of the body politic, 
and only precipitated the -crisis. The king and most of the | 
nobles worked honestly and energetically to save the remnant” 
of their nation; laws were passed successively making only a 
simple majority in the Diet necessary for carrying a measure ; 
abolishing the Liberum Veto: making the succession to the 
throne hereditary in the German family of the Elector of 
Saxony ; curtailing the power of the nobility over their serfs, 

ne establishing religious toleration. 

All these and other reforms were embodied in a brand-new 
constitution, sworn to by the king and the majority of the 
nobles in 1791, and, promulgated amid general enthusiasm. 
But a small band of the chief nobility protested against any 
abridgment of the old privileges of their order, and confeder- 
ated at Targoureza to resist the new constitution by force of 
arms ; and they moreover appealed for aid to Russia, as the 
confederates of Bar had appealed to Turkey. ' By this time’ 
the despots of Europe had become thoroughly alarmed at the 
spread of the revolutionary spirit in France, and the new 
constitution of Poland was too liberal in its principles to be 
tolerated fora moment. The civil strife caused by the con- 
federates of Targoureza was made the protest for again flood- 
ing -Poland with Russian and Prussian troops: and the new 
invasion was met by a general rising of the Polish nation, 
under the guidance of Kosciuszko. A desperate war followed : 
for a time the patriots held their own, and they forced the 
Prussian king to raise the siege of Warsaw ; but the discipline 
and numbers of their adversaries soon prevailed. The terrible 
Field Marshal Suwarrow.led a great Russian army iste 
Poland ; and in the decisive battle of Macziewice, the patriots 
were totally routed, and Kosciuszko wounded and made pri- 
soner, He afterwards denied having used the words Finis 
Poloniae, which were attributed to him on his fall by common 
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rumour, but he might have used them with truth, for the last 
hope of Poland fell with him. ` 
“ Hope for a season bade the world farewell ; 

< And Freedom shrieked, as Kosciuszko fell 1" 
_ The second partition of Poland took place in 1792, between 
Russia and Prussia only ; and the little that remained of the 
country was finally divided in 1795, Austria again receiving a 
share in this third and final partition, Warsaw fell to the 
share of Prussia, The unfortunate king became a Russian 
pensioner, and died a few years later at St. Petersburg. 
Kosciuszko was released by the Russians, and died in volun- 
vary exile in France. 

Great numbers of the Polish patriots fled their country after 
the final partition, and most of them also took refuge in 
France. Napoleon formed, from them, a corps called the 
Legion of the Vistula, divided into many regiments of cavalry 

~ and infantry, which eventually rose to the number of more 
than forty thousand men. All the soldiers wore the square 
topped Polish cap, and the cavalry were all Uhlans (Polish for 
Lancers). The use of the lance had been discontinued by the 
cavalry of Western Europe since the introduction of fire-arms, | 
until if was now again introduced by the Poles, whose national 
weapon it had always been ; and the Lancer regiments of Rll. 
European armies still wear the Polish cap, in memory of thei, 
origin, © | 

The Polish Red Lancers of Napoleon’s Grand “Army be- 
came famous for their courage and ferocity, and it was soon 
discovered that the. Poles made excellent soldiers ; indeed, 
some military writers have declared them to be the most natur- 

“ally warlike race in Europe. 

Napoleon made use of the Poles while he excited their 
hopes of the restoration of their kingdom; and after his 
triumph over the Prussians at Jena, he separated part of Poland 
from Prussia and formed it into a Grand Duchy of Warsaw, 
which he annexed for administrative purposes to Saxony. But 
he never went further than this; and the greatest part of his 
brave Polish soldiery perished in the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow. Their commander, Marshal Pima Poniatowski, “ the 
last hope of the Poles,” was drowned while swimming his 
horse across the river Elster in the flight from Leipsic, after 
the three days’ Battle .of the Nations. The _troopers whom 

. Napoleon took with him, after his abdication, to be his escort in 
L_wiba, were all Polish lancers of his Guard ; and they shed their 
blood in vain for him for the last time on the field of Waterloo. 
At the Congress of Vienna the great Powers of Europe very 
nearly came to blows over the remains of Poland: but finally 
Russia got the lion’s share. England and France, who wished 
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for the restoration of Poland, unconsciously played into the 
hands of Russia, by stipulating for the re-establishment of 
` the Polish kingdom, with its own separate government, laws 
and army, but under the Russian Crown, as the kingdom of 
Hungary was under the Emperor of Austria : and this arrange- 
ment was finally come to, Prussia and Austria having to be 
content with what they got at the first partition. The city i 
of Cracow was made an independent Republic, under the 
protection and safeguard of the three assassins of Polish 
nationality, | 

These arrangements worked exactly as might have been 
expected. The Czar Nicholas ignored the Polish constitution, 
and goaded the Poles into a rebellion, which was crushed with 
merciless severity. It was on this occasion that the Russian 
wield Marshal Paskiewitch, after the horrors of an assault and 
sack which rivalled the storming of the Polish capital by 
Suwarrow, penned his laconic despatched to his Imperial_- 
“Master ; “* Order reigns in Warsaw :” a modern and Muscovite 
version of — 

t Solitudinem faciunt, Pacem appellant.” 
“ They make a Solitude, and call it Peace.” 

Russia thus secured by far the largest share of the old 
kingdom of Poland, which was turned into a province of the 

czars Empire and paternally governed, like the rest of it, by 
the knout and the rod. 

In 1846 a general conspiracy was discovered for an uprising 
in Poland, which had its head quarters in the free city of 
Cracow, and this served as a pretext for the extinction of the 
last remnant of Polish nationality, and the incorporation of 
the ancient capital with the Austrian dominions. It is worthy 
of note that, in the abortive insurrection which flamed up on : 
this occasion, the Polish peasantry sided with the Austrian 
government against their noble countrymen, 

During the Crimean War, in spite of the favourable oppor- 
tunity then presented to them, the Poles remained pefectly 
quiescent, crushed under the iron weight. of Nicholas’ des- 
potism : but under the milder rule of his son and successor 
Alexander, the expiring embers of Polish nationality flamed 
up for the last time. The removal of repression led to mani- 
festations of the patriotic spirit, which in turn brought. on 
renewed repression, and this caused revolt. The patriots took 
to a guerilla warfare in 1863, but the movement was quelled 
with Russian severity,and ever since,the policy has been pursue 
of ruthlessly stamping out every vestige of national spirit 
and feeling in Russian Poland. Prussian Poland has been for 
the most part Germanised : and we have lately seen the few 
Polish members in the Reichsrath unanimously supporting 
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the new German Army Bill. In that discordant congeries of — 

peoples and races which goes to make up the Austrian Empire, 

the Ruthenians, or Red Russians of Galicia, are well-affected 
to their German masters, whom they regard as their deliverers 
A írom the tyranny of the Polish nobility : just as the Musalman 
population of the Punjab regard the English as their deli- 
verers from the Sikhs : but in the case of a war between the 
two Empires, the sympathies of the Ruthenians, as well as 
those of the southern Sclaves, would naturally be on the 
side of the Russians ; and this might prove a considerable 
source of danger to the dual Monarchy. 

Mr. Morfill’s History of Poland may be read as an epitaph. 
Polish and Lithuanian nationality is being gradually absorbed 
info that of Sclavonic Russia,and in the revolutionary dens 
of! Paris and London, the Nihilist and the Anarchist have 

aken the place of the once familiar figure of the noble and 

gedy Polish patriot. Poland's old enemy, Turkey, has taken 
fher piace as the sick member of the Fusopean body politic, 
and the eagles are gathered round her moribund form in expec 
tant conclave Already the Sultan’s dominions have under 
gone their first partition at the Congress of Berlin. he 
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ArT, VIII—THE ORIGINAL INHABITANTS 
"OF INDIA.* 
E. shall first try to indicate broadly the position which 
Dr. Oppert’s work holds in the history of Oriental- 
ism; then give some account of the conclusions he has 
reached, and the method he has followed; and, lastly, point 
to certain limitations in this method, which will probably 
make it necessary! to modify Dr. Oppert’s conclusions in two 
main directions. 

First, as to the position of Dr. Oppert’s work. As far as 
the history of Orientalism and the study of Indian peoples 
are concerned, we may divide the work of Dr, Oppert’ 
predecessors into two great periods—the work of the Calcutt 
School, and the work of the Indo-Germanic School. _. 

Beginning with the foundation of the Asiatic Society by 
Sir William Jones and his colleagues, in 1784, the Calcutta 
School carried on its work for.a generation; and gathered 
together a mass of material in every region of. Indian research, 
including much purely ethnographical material—material, that 
is, relating to the history, and social and religious life of the 
Indian peoples. The largest and most important separate work 
in this field, is Colonel Tod’s Annais of Rajasthan ; and 
Colonel Tod’s work illustrates admirably the most valuable 
characteristic of the Calcutta School—a deep sympathy with 
the Indian peoples, and a real and close knowledge of them ; 
a knowledge drawn from daily intercourse, and ‘an intimacy 
which has never since been equalled. 

Wherever the writers of the Calcutta School confine ee A 
to recording their personal observations, whether of peoples or of 
philosophers, their evidence is of the ‘highest value, and is 
superior to any work that has been done by their successors, 
But the Calcutta School laboured under two very serious 
disabilities ; disabilities, which both sprang from the same 
cause. They had inherited a series of traditions as to the age 
and origin of man and the world, which have, since their day, 
been entirely discarded, They believed that the utmost age of 
the human race, and even of the universe, was something less 
than six thousand years; and they believed that, some four 
thousand years ago, the whole human race was renewed fram 
a single family ; in other words, they believed that the harman 
race was ethnically uniform about four thousand years ago; 
and that all divergence of race, must have its origin about 





* On the original inhabitants of Bharata-varsa or India: Gustav 
Oppert, Ph. D., London, 1893. 
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that’ date. We need not recapitulate the evidence which now 
leads us to believe that the-human race must have an antiquity 
of hundreds of thousands, and most probably millions of 
years ; instead of the six thousand years believed in by the 
Calcutta School. We need only say that all the evidence 
points to an even further extension of our already enormous 
estimate of main antiquity; the largest limit hitherto assigned 
to the human race, is, probably, that of M. de Quatrefages, 
the famous ‘French ethnologist, who conjectures that the origin 
of man must be sought tn the Secondary Age of Geology ; 
and this would give to man more millions of years than one 
would care to mention. 
. The second disability of the Calcutta School is the fact 
taat they had no clear perception of ethnical science. And 
here it may not be out of place to illustrate what we mean 
by ethnical science—the science ‘of race—,as distinguished 
from ethnography, which is chiefly concerned with the social 
and religious life of various races. It is a fact of common 
observation that the human race is not uniform; that all 
peoples in-all countries do not belong to a.single physical type. 
This simple fact is the basis of ethnical science, which seeks 
to give an account of the various physical types, thein, 
characteristic differences, and their relations to each other, ` 
The . work of classification is still far from complete, It is met 
by a difficulty which is common to every region of natural 
classification ; this difficulty springs from the fact that nature 
never produces two individuals exactly the same in all 
particulars ; and that, therefore, any general description will 
noe exactly fit all the members of any group, however closely 
Willied they may be, 

But there are certain striking characteristics which are 
possessed, with slight variations, by large groups, families, 
and races of men; and ethnical science seeks to describe these 
striking characteristics, and to make them the basis of a general 
classification of the whole human race, 

One of the most striking characteristics which divides the 
human race into a few great groups, is colour; for instance, 
broadly speaking, the peoples of Europe are ‘white; the 
peoples of China are yellow ; the peoples of equatorial Africa 
are black; and the natives of South America are red, Then, 

„within these great divisions, we find lesser distinctions of 
Solour In Europe, the northern division of the white race, 
‘which centers round Scandinavia, is distinguished by red or 
reddish hair and blue eyes; the white race of Central Europe 
is distinguished by yellow or yellow-brown hair and grey eyes ; 
the white race of Southern Europe is distinguished by black 
hair and black eyes. And this subdivision seems to strike, 
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_in a minor key, the chord of the larger subdivision into white, 
red, yellow, and black races; as though each great race had 
a series of sub-races, which repeated, in a less marked form, the 
shades of difference between the great races. 

So much for colour. Another very marked distinction. 
between the races is.the form of the skull; the most easily 
distinguished characteristic of which is the relation of the 
breadth of the skull to its length. So that there are races 
with very long skulls—dolicho-cephalous races; races with 
very short skulls—brachy-cephalous races, and races with 
skulls NY a medium form—ortho-cephalous And there seems 
to be Avonnexion, not quite clear and completely grasped as 
yet, bee on the form of skull and the colour of the race, For 

the black races have, generally speaking, very long skulls; 

‘the- yellow races have short or round skulls; and the white 
races generally stand somewhere between these extremes. As 
far as we know, the red races have also longish skulls ; though” 
probably not so long as the extreme black type. Now the 
value of these characteristics, as signs of race-difference and 
race-relation, depends on their permanence, What evidence 
have we of the permanence of skull-form and colour? The 

E for the permanence of skull-form is very great and 
is constantly being added to.. We may illustrate it by a simple 
example. We often find that the form of the skulls of people 
inhabiting any locality is exactly the same as the form of-the 
skulls im the oldest gravé-yards and burial mounds; and in 
many cases, where very old skulls have been found, in 
limestone-caves, and gravel-beds, they have exactly the same 
character as the skulls of the present inhabitants of the same 
locality. This identity has been proved in the case of skulls 
which must be hundreds,of thousands of years old; judging! 
from their position in :certain geological formations. ' Šo that 
everything tends to shew that when a race remains isolated, the 
form of the skull remains the same over extremely long periods. 

As to colour, our evidence is not so complete. And yet wee? 
have two very convincing classes of evidence. The evidence 
of ancient pictures, and the evidence of ancient writers, In 
Egypt there are pictures several thousand years old, in which 
the different colours of various races were very carefully 
represented, And wherever we can certainly identify the races, 
as in the case of the Negroes, we find that, after a lapse of 
several thousand years, the colours are the same. 

Then we have. many descriptions of the colour of races-if 
classical authors ; and their close relation to the colour of the 
races inhabiting the same localities at the present day 
strengthens our belief in the permanence of race-colour during 
very long periods. 
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We have, therefore, two chief characteristics to distinguish 
difference of face ; the form of the skull, and the colour of 
the skin. We know both to be fairly permanent through 
periods of several thousand years, The skin-colour is the 

Sas to distinguish; the skull-form is the more reliable, 
because, as far as we know, climate can have no effect on the 
form of the skull, except during enormously long periods, 
And even the effect of climate on colour is generally exaggerat- 
ed, and may be largely eliminated by careful observation. The 
chief effect of climate in colour. is the gradual darkening of the 
complexion by sun-burn; but this darkening produces a 
different effect on different original colours. For example, if a 
white race, a red race, anda yellow race are exposed to a tropic- 
al climate for two or three thousand years, the complexions of 
all three will be much darker, owing to the influence of 
sunburn. But the white race will be white-brown ; the red. 
race willbe red-brown ; and the yellow race will be yellow- 
brown; in other words, they will be as easily ‘distiguish- 
ed as they were originally, and a curious fact is that very 
young children tend to revert to the original colour of their 
race. But the full meaning of this reversion, and much more 
that relates to skin colour, is still imperfectly understood, 
and must remain so till much more evidence is collected and 
classified, 

We have spoken of isolated races. But races are not always 
isolated ; what, then, becomes of our characteristic distinctions 
in the case of mixture of races? As far as skull form is con- 
cerned, our evidence is still imperfect. And, in. the case of 

— colour, it is probable that popular observation is very much in 
idvance of strictly scientific classification. In countries where 
a group of widely different races have met, and where a certain 
amount of race mixture has taken place, asin India and 
North America, it is a matter of common observation that the 
elements of admixture, and even their ratio can be easily ‘and 
certainly distinguished. In America, there is no possible con- 
fusion between Mulattos, the offspring of admixture between a 
black and a white race ; Mestizoes, between a white and a red 
race; Zambos or Cafusos, between a red and ablack-race. And 
the existence of words like’ Anadroon and QOctoroon shows 
how easily and certainly even the degree of intermixture can 
ye distinguished. The same thing applies to India, It is still 
doubtful point how far these intermediate races are perma- 
‘nent ; and how far they tend to die out, or to revert to one or 
other of the original types which they sprang from. 

The completion and classification of these observations and 
others of a like character, is the object of ethnical science. 
And we trace one of the great defects of the Calcutta School 
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“ to the fact that they had hardly any idea of this science, as its 
development is still of quite recent date. The other defect of 
their work was their ignorance of the true antiquity of man. In 
other words, Sir William Jones, Colonel Tod and their col- 


-leagues did not know that the antiquity of man is enormous, pro~ 


bably extending over-millions of years ; and they did not know 
that the physical character of races is practically permanent 
for thousands of years, after the influence of climate has been 
allowed for ; after acclimatisation is complete. We may illus- 
trate both these defects from Colonel Tod’s Annals of Rajas- 
than. Colonel Tod saw no objection to correcting the chro- 
nology of the Rajputs by the light of Archbishop Ussher’s views 
as tothe antiquity of the world ; and he saw no objection 
to identifying the Rajputs with all kinds of races in Europe 
and Asia, though he had rio evidence at all as to their real 
ethnical identity. The type of this form of mistake is the. 
myth of the Scythians, with whom Colonel Tod tried to iden- 
tify the Rajputs ; because he quite failed to realise that we 
know nothing whatever, in a strictly ethnical sense, as to who 
the Scythians are ; and, therefore, attempt to identify them 
with any other race is dangerous in the extreme. 

In India, the Calcutta School had no successors. No second 
generation of equal ability carried on the work so splendidly be- 
gun. The mantle-uf Indian orientalism passed to Europe, to the 
brilliant group of scholars whom we may call the Indo-Germanic 
School, This German school was distinguished by admirablescho- 
larship, and inexhaustible patience and industry, The analysis 
of Sanskrit Grammar, the classification of cognate languages, 
the editing of excellent texts, the construction of concordances 


A 


and dictionaries, were carried on by the Indo-Germanic School,” 


with indefatigable enthusiasm and conspicuous success. But it 
must be confessed that the Indo-Germanic School, being quite 
unacquainted with India, and with Indian peoples, was often 
led into conjectures and hypotheses which the earlier Calcutta 
School would never have been guilty of. We need only touch 
on one of-these hypotheses. 

After Bopp, accepting the brilliant suggestion of Sir William ` 
Jones, had worked out-the relations between Sanskrit and the Eu- 
ropean tongues, Greek, Latin, Celtic, and the rest, the view was 
put forward that: the evidently close relations between these 


race; that the speakers of all these tongues had originally beg 
the same people, inhabiting the same locality. Central Asia was 
pointed toas the most likely centre of dispersion, considering the 
present position of the speakers of these tongues; and a con- 
crete account of the original unity and subsequent divisions and 
migrations of the Proto-Aryan family was put forward, and 


tongues could only be accounted for by an original nally bell 
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gradually attained the appearance of great scientfic certainty. 
We were told that the ancestor of the Indian Aryans after see- 
ing his brothers depart towards the setting sun, had descend- 
ed from the Hindu-Kush to the plains of India; and that the 

Jes io of Aryan languages in India, the speakers of languages 
derived from the Sanskrit, were the descendants of this primi- 
tive ancestor. The clearest expression of this “ Indo-Germanic ” 
hypothesis was reached, when we.were told that the task of 
governing India was rendered distinctly .easier by the dis- 
covery that the same blood flowed.in the veins of the English 
soldier and dark Bengali, | 
.. Here was a clear and definite statement, which fairly illus- 
trated. the whole work -of the Indo-Germanic School, so far as 
the study of Indian peoples is concerned ; just as the myth of 
he Scythians illustrates the work of the Calcutta School. We 

ould be extremely grateful to the formulater of this belief in 

1€ blood-kinship between the English soldier and the dark 
Bengali, because, once. the result of the indo-Germanic. re- 
searches were formulated in such a clear and concrete shape, it 
became immediately evident that its conclusions: were unten- 
able, and that its methods, as far as the Indian peoples and 
their classification was concerned, were inadequate. This in- 
adequacy arose, as we have seen, from the fact that the scholars 
of the Indo-Germanic School were in no case familiar with the 
Indian peoples ; for, had they even had a very slight fami- 
liarity with the Indian peoples, they would have known that, 
ethnically speaking, the race identity of the English soldier and 
the dark Bengali is as difficult to accept as the race identity 
between the Chinese and the Negro, or the European and the 

“rraces of America ; although, in North America, the white, 
yellow, red, and black races for the most part speak the same 
Aryan language— English. 

Let us say here, once for all, that, in pointing to distinctions 
of colour between various races, we have no intention at all of 
making a distinction between ‘ superior’ and ‘ inferior ’ races, 
or of exalting one colour at the expense of another. For ethno- 
logy, there is no such thing as ‘superior’ or ‘ inferior ? colour ; 
all colours are equal ; each colour is accompanied by qualities 
which are not present in the same degree in the case of any 
other ; and each is, therefore, in this particular, the most excel- 
Tent. . 

bo return to the work of the Indo-Germanic School:—as the 
myimof the Scythians shows us at once how weak is the ethni- 
cal and chronological sense in the Calcutta School, so the 
identification of the English and Bengali races by the Indo-Ger- 
manic School shows us that the method of that school is imper- 


fect, and that no sound ‘knowledge of the Indian peoples can 
be reached along these lines, 
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Here, then, we begin to appreciate the position uf Dr. Oppert’s 
work on the Original Inhabitants of India. Dr. Oppert is fami- 
liar with the critical methods of the Indo-Germanic School, and 
with their high ideal of criticism. And he is also familiar with 
the peoples of India, and the work of the best observers of thes 
Indian péoples, from Colonel Tod to the writers of the present 

. day. Dr. Oppert, therefore, unites the best qualities of the 

Calcutta and Indo-Germanic Schools ; and thus we havea right 

to expect that his work will be very valuable, 

Before recording Dr. Oppert’s conclusions, we may enquire, 
for a moment, whether he is free from the disabilities which 
marked the work of the two previous schools of orientalism : 
their deficient sense of ethnical science and of chronology. ` On 
the ninth page of his work, we find Dr. Oppert writing: 
“ However considerable and apparently irreconcileable may ap- 
pear the differences exhibited by the various Gauda-Dravidia 

- tribes in their physical structure and colour, all these differences 
can be satisfactorily accounted for by the physical localities 
they inhabited, by the various occupations they followed, and 
by thé political status which regulated their domestic and social 

Í pabits” It is evident, from this sentence, that Dr. Oppert has 

not realised what a mass of evidence has been gathered to- 
gether by ethnical research on this very question of physical 
structure and colour ; and, further, has not-realised that, broadly, 
speaking, this evidence tends to a directly opposite conclusion, 
tends to show that differences of physical structure and colour 
are permanent through extremely long periods. 

Dr. Oppert tells us, in his preface, that the object of his 
work is to prove, from existing sources, so far as they are 
available, that the original inhabitants of India, with ‘th 
exception of a small minority of foreign immigrants, all 
belong to one and the same race, branches of which are spread 
over the continents of Asia and Europe, and which is also 
known as Finnish-Ugrian, or Turanian. 

This declaration confirms our opinion that, when Dr, Oppett 
speaks of races and identity, he is not using these terms in a 
strictly ethnical sense; nor with a clear realisation of strictly 
ethnical evidence. Fora clear realisation of strictly ethnical 
evidence shews us that this expression, the Finnish-Ugrian, 
or Turanian race, is not an ethnical expression at all; and 
was never reached along the lines of purely ethnical evidences” 
The older of these two terms is Turanian ; and its histor@is 
somewhat as follows :—‘ Iran and Turan’ were the old nol n 
terms for the children of light and the children of darkness, 
the ‘ chosen people and the barbarians,’ the Persians, that is, 
and their foreign foes. 

After the philologists of the Indo-Germanic School had 
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elaborated the relations of the ‘Aryan’ and ‘ Semitic’ languages, 
they came to pérceive clearly that these two groups of lan- 
henges stood out clear and sharp from among the other tongues 
the world. Falling naturally ‘into the old classification of 
the children: of light, the chosen people, on the one side, 
and the children of darkness, the barbarians, on.the other, 
they decided to group the remaining languages of the world, ab 
far as they were then known, under the general name Turaniañ, 
This was ‘always a purely negative. term ; when a language 
was. called Turanian, it was simply meant that it was neither 
Aryan nor Semitic ; and there-is-no doubt at all that languages 
as different -from each other in every quality of substance and 
form as English is from Arabic, were grouped. under thé 
general term Turanian, merely -as a temporary expedient 
ending a better: and fuller understanding of the ianguages 
and- their character, 

It .is, therefore, clear that, even where language is concerned! 
the word Turanian had merely a negative value; it showed 
what ‘Janguages were not, rather than what they were. Apply- 
ing- the name. : Turanian to the. peoples ‘of India whom 
Dr. Oppert calls Gauda-Dravidians, we.see that this. simply. 
amounts to saying they are ‘neither Aryan nor Semitic ; 

. a conclusion of a certain negative value, it is true, if we have-any 
clear idea of whom we mean by Aryan and Semitic races ? 
but a conclusion which does not ae us at all to say who’ the 
Gauda-Dravidians are. 

Rather more serious sbjections: -may ` be. raised sect 
_. Dr. Oppert’s calling the Gauda-Dravidians - Finnish- -Ugrian; 

pst because the latter term has a slightly more-ceértain and ` 

definite meaning than the.term Turanian, which, as we have 
seen, has’ no ‘definite meaning‘ at all. We all have a fairly’ 
élear idea of whom. we-mean by the Finns, though the origin. 
of the name is far from clear, as we have seen it asserted that 
it.cannot be Finnish, because the- initial letter represents a- 
sound. foreign to the Finns themselves. The name Ugrian is 
generally identified with Ungarian or Vengrian, two names’ 
applied to the Hungarians, and the name “ Finnish-Ugrian' 
race” implies that the Finns and their kindred are related’ 
to the Hungarians; añ inference on which considerable doubt 

may be cast, by- both linguistic and ethnical science, 
If, following Dr. Oppert, we were to call the Gauda-Dravidians 
thers of the- “Finnish Ugrian ” race, we should imply, 
rst, that ‘the kinship of the: Finns and Ugrians had been’ 
established on clear ethnical evidence; secondly, that the 
unity of the races whom Dr. Oppert calls “ Gauda- Dravidian ” 
had : also - been. established on clear ethnical ‘evidence ; and: 
thirdly, that the identity’ of etucel character between the 
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Finnish-Ugrian group on the one hand, and the Gauda- 
Dravidian group, on the other, had also been established on 
clear ethnical evidence. 

None of these three propositions have been proved, or_are4 
at all near to being proved; and I must confess that, after“ 
. examining members of the Finnish, Hungarian, and Gauda- 
Dravidian Indian races, from the stand point of ethnical science, 
it appears to me that they will rather be proved to belong 
to four quite distinct race types, than to a simple homogeneous 
race, as Dr, Oppert seems to believe. When Dr. Oppert writes 
that “the vast majority of the Indian population belonged 
to the same race as did the ancient Akkadians and Chaldeans,” 
we feel at once that he does not quite fully realise the value of 
ethnical evidence ; because, when it is said that, at the present 
moment, we have not a particle of evidence as to who. 
ethnically, the Chaldeans and Akkadians were, it becomés 
clear that the assertion of their ethnical identity with some 
other race is at present incapable of proof 

We are therefore led to conclude that, when Dr. Oppert 
calls the Gauda-Dravidians (the original inhabitants of India) 
_ Turanians, he simply- means that, in his opinion, they are 
“ neither Aryans nor Semites ; and, if we give these two terms 
their usual popular meaning, ‘Dr. ‘Oppert’s conclusion is -un- 
doubtedly true. 

But when Dr. Oppert tries to identify the original inhabitants 
of India, as a whole, with other specific races the Finns and 
their kindred ; the Ugrians or Hungarians ; the Akkadians and 
Chaldeans; we are forced to conclude that he is doing.so in 
the entire absence of ethnical evidence; that his ue Al 
is simply a personal opinion, apparently based on the appli- 
cation of the name Turanian to all these peoples ; and the name 
Turanian has, as we have seen, no positive value and no definite 
meaning at all. 

~ The word Chaldean leads us to the question of chronology 
We find Dr. Oppert writing tt “In summing .up the evidence 
derived from the Biblico-Chaldean account of the deluge, 
assuming it to have been local and to have extended only 
over Mesopotamia and the contiguous countries, the Indian 
description of it must either have emanated from direct 
communications made by the descendants.of survivors, or from 
reports which events of such magnitude necessarily produ 
As the Aryans had not yet entered India at such an 
date, Manu could not have been in India, nor could the ark 
have landed on the Himalaya, or elsewhere in- this country.” 

: This passage, which illustrates the chronological tendencies 
of Dr. Oppert’s work better than any other, contains three | 
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assumptions : first, that the Biblico-Chaldean deluge and Manu’s 
eluge refer to the same event, while exactly the contrary 
as been held by a majority of scholars, and we know that 
here have been many deluges in the history of the world. 
econdly, it is assumed that there is some evidence for the 
ate of the Biblico-Chaldean deluge, a rather misleading phrase, 
s the Biblical and Chaldean dates differ enormously, the 
ne being some two thousand five hundred’ years before 
ur era; the other about forty thousand years before it. 
Thirdly, the statement that the Aryans had not yet enter- 
ed India at such an early date—-whether four or forty 
thousand years ago, we are not told-—-is open to this objec- 
tion: it assumes what date the Aryans did enter India—an 
ssumption which is exactly contrary to the facts, as we 
ve far less knowledge of the period when the Aryans entered 
India than of the period when the Toltecs entered Mexico, or 
when the Maoris entered, New Zealand, and this fact of our 
ignorance cannot ve too clearly realised. ec 
_ _We are led to conclude, therefore, that Dr. Oppert doesnot 
sufficiently realise the difficulties of ethnical evidence and 


realise our complete ignorance as to the date of the beginnings 
of India’s life; nor the fact that all the views put forward by 
the early schools of orientalism were-based upon a quite 
erroneous tradition of the recentness of the beginning of the 
whole human race ; a tradition which we have left behind long 
ago. Once we realise the enormous antiquity of man, we 
may. come to recognise the possibility of an enormous anti- 
qitity for some or many of the Indian peoples. And, without a 
realisation of the enormous antiquity of man, we shail be able 
to form no sound conclusions on the evidence as to the possible 
antiquity of any single race or group of races. We have 
dwelt at some length on these two questions—-ethnical evidence 
and chronology—-with reference to Dr. Oppert’s book, just 
because we believe by far the greater part of Dr. Oppert’s book 
to be excellent and enduring work; work of such value as to mark 
the beginning of a new era of Indian orientalism, founded on 
direct and comprehensive study of the Indian peoples them- 
elves, The work of the two great schools of Indian orientalism 
‘hose results we have briefly touched on, is marred by these 
_errors——deficient -ethnical sense, and a deficient sense of 
° enormous antiquity of man. And the confusions springing 
from these two radical errors have lasted more than a century. 

It would, therefore, be a matter for extreme regret, if Dr, 
Oppert’s’ book, which we believe, marks the beginning of a 
new era, should carry on into the work of that new era, the 
same errors which have already been so fruitful in confusion, ` 


ethnical proof; and, further, that he does not sufficiently \_ 


tase 
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Let us now turn to Dr. Oppert’s conclusions, recognising 
their necessary limitations in these two directions ; recognising 
that Dr. Oppert, in speaking of races, means, not groups 
united by a. common ethnical character, but groups united 
common culture, common language, common religion, and a 
common name. -o 

Dr. Oppert gives to the older strata of Indian races whic 
preceded the. Aryans, the general name of Bharatas, becaus 
the Bharatas were, in olden times, the most numerous and mos 
honoured representatives of these older races ; after whom 
the country received its name, Bharatavarsha, or Bhératavarsha, 
the land of the: Bharatas. Dr. Oppert considers the Bharatas 
essentially a race of mountaineers, and believes their name is 
intimately connected with the Gauda-Dravidian root para, pdrag 
mountain. 

The Bharatas divided at an early date into two great sec- 
tions, which were known fa antiguity as Kuru-Panchalas, and 
Kauravas and Pandavas, and afterwards’ as Gaudians and 
Dravidians, and as Kuruvas or Kurumbas, and Mallas or 








 Malayas. All these names Dr. Oppert derives from words- 
“ meaning mountain, thus supporting his view that the Bharatas— 


the pre-Aryan peoples of India,—were essentially a race of 
mountaineers. However nearly related these tribes were to 
each other, they never lived together in close friendship, and, 
although they were not always perhaps at open war, yet feel- 
ings of distrust and aversion seem always to have prevailed. 

“ Though positive evidence. in favour of my assertions,” writes 
Dr. Oppert,* “was very difficult to obtain, still, it was incum- 
bent on me to verify my statements by the best means avafi- 
able. In order to do so, I had to betake myself to the 
fields of language and religion, which, in matters of this kind, 
are the most reliable and precious sources of information. For 
language and religion manifest in a peculiar manner the 
mental condition of men, and though both differ in their aim 
and result, yet the mind which directs and animates both is 
the same, so that, though they work in different grooves, the 
process of thinking is in both identical. Besides the mental 
character, we must. not neglect the physical complement which 
is supplied by ethnology, and in this case the physical evidence 
of ethnology supports thoroughly the conclusions at which 
had arrived from consulting the language and religion of , 
inhabitants of India.” l a 

In spite of this conclusion, we’ have failed to find any ade- 
quate proof, in the ethnical evidence quoted by Dr. Oppert, 
of the unity of race of the Indian peoples whom he calls 
Gauda-Dravidians, and of their race-relationship with northern 
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Turanian peoples. Indeed, the evidence quotéd seems to us 
to point in an opposite direction. Let us mention only two 
- or three instances, | : 
~ In discussing the relations of the Todas of the Nilgiri Hills, 
Dr. Oppert quotes the statement that “this remarkable race 
differs in almost every essential respect from all other tribes of 
Bathe natives of Hindustan*® ;” and further speaks of “ their fine 
' “andsstriking appearance so different from that of other races.’ +f 
From other authorities, we know that characteristics of the 
Todas are great height, fair colour, occasional blue, grey, 
or hazel eyes, and abundant curly hair, A little further on,f 
Dr.. Oppert quotes a description of the Mullu Kurumbas, who 
are “small in stature, and have a squalid.and somewhat un- 
couth appearance from their peculiar physiognomy, wild: mat- 
ted hair; and almost nude bodies.. They are, as a body, sickly- 
looking,: pot-bellied, large-mouthed, prognathous, with pro” 
minent out-standing teeth and thick lips.” We are further 
old that the Kurumbas aré an “ almost dwarfish race ;"§. 3nd 
gain, that“ the hair of both sexes stand out matted lile.a 
mop, and their complexion jis very dark,”|] We are told {that 
the Kotas have “a copper color, and that the Kurus, or 
Cooroos, “are naturally of a bamboo colour,”**, that-is, appa: 
rently, pale yellow. po `. E ee 
Now the ethnical difficulties in considering the tall, fàit 
Todas, the dwarfish, black-Kurumbas, the copper coloured, oe 
red Kotas, and the presumably yellow Kurus as members of 
the same ethnical group, are so great as to be almost insur- 
mountable. | We should like to see this evidence supplemented 
in every case by a series of skull measurements, and a precise 
description of colour; the word fair, as applied to the Todas; 
is very unsatisfactory and inadequate to support his view of 
—eethnical identity of the Gauda-Dravidian races. “Dr. Oppert 
fixther quotes++ Mr. Risley’s Zrzbes and Castes of Bengal: 
-“ The data thus obtained from six thousand persons, represent- 
ing eighty-nine óf the leading castes and tribes in Northern 
India. from the Bay of Bengal to the frontiers of Afghanistan, 
enable us to distinguish two extreme types of feature and 
physique, which may be provisichally described as Aryan and 
. Dravidian. A.third type, which in some respects may be 
looked tipon as intermediate between these two, while in: other 
and perhaps the most important points it can hardly be 
deemed Indian at all, is, found along the northern and eastern 
sborders of Bengal ... This type... ..may conveniently be 
cribed as Mongoloid.” D ar ; 
Mr. Risley’s conclusions apply only to Northern India; 
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they do not, of course, touch the question of the race identity 
of the Kotas, Todas, Kurumbas, and Kurus, nor weaken what 
we have said about the great difficulties of establishing this 
race-identity along sound ethnical lines. But what they do 
prove is that there are immense ethnical difficulties in the 
way of connecting the Mongoloid races, who are generally 
called Northern Turanians, with the Dravidian races who are, 
. Sometimes called Southern Turanians, : 

Thus almost all the only clear ethnical evidence which Dr. 
Oppert quotes, militates against his theory of the race-unity 
of the “ Turanian peoples ;” and also against the race-unity 
of the Southern Indian tribes whom Dr. Oppert classifies as 
Gauda-Dravidians. 

Let us now return to Dr. Oppert’s summary of his con- 
clusions. Dr. Oppert writes :* “ The principal Gauda-Dravi- 
dian.tribes who live scattered over the length and breadth 
of the vast Indian Continent are, in order to establish 
their mutual kinship, separately introduced into this dis 
cussion. s. 

“In pursuing the ramiftcations of the Bharatan, or Gauda- 
Dravidian, population throughout the peninsula, I hope 
I have. bcen able to point out the connexion existing be- 
tween several tribes apparently widely different from each 
ether. Ihave tried thus to identify the so-called Pariahs of 
“Southern India with the old Dravidian mountaineers and to 
establish their relationship to the Bhars, Brahins, Mhas Mahars, 
Paharias, Paravari, Paraidas and other tribes; all these tribes 
forming, as it were, the first layer of the ancient Dravidian 
deposit. In a similar manner I have identified the Chandalas 
with the first section of the Gaudian race which was reduced 
to abject slavery by the Aryan invaders, and shown their 
connection with the ancient Kandalas and the present Gond 
In addition to this, I trust I have proved that such sees: a 
different tribes as the Mallas, Pallas, Pallavas, Ballas, Bhillas 
and others are one and all offshoots of the Dravidian branch, 
and that the Kolis, Kois, Khonds, Kodagas, Koravas Kurumbas 
and others really belong to the Gaudian division, both branches 
forming in reality only portions of one and the same people, 
whom I prefer to call, as I have said, Bharatas. Where there 
is so much room for conjecture, it is easy enough, of course, 
to fall into error, and I shall be prepared to be told that many 
of my conclusions are erroneous and the hypothesis on which 
they are built fanciful. But though much of what I have 
written may be shown to be untenable, I shall yet be satisfiga 
if in the main, I establish my contention, and I shall ~ 
myself amply ‘repaid for my labor if I succeed in restoring tht 
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Gaudian and the Dravidian ‘to those rights and “honors of 
which they have so long been deprived.” * 

We learn, a little further on, the precise meaning Dr. Oppert 
gives to the names Gaudian and Dravidian. “ The two special | 
Gauda-Dravidian terms for mountain,’+ he writes “are Mala, — 
(Malai, Pér Påråi, etc.), and Ko (Kouda, Kuru, Kunru, Kora,. 
etc.) Both kinds of expressions are widely used and prevail 
throughout India. Hence are derived the names of the Malas, 
Mélas; Mélavas, Malayas, etc, and of the Koyis Kédult, 
Kondas, Gondas, Gaudas, Kuruvas, etc. I shall in future call 
those tribes whose names are derived from mala Dravidians, 
dnd those whose names are derived from ġo, Gaudians,” 

We shall not follow Dr. Oppert through the learned and 
admirable articles on each of these tribes, which make his 
book a real encyclopzdia of the Indian peoples ; but we 
may say, without hesitation, that his comprehensive and care- 
ful work has certainly given to the study of the people whom 
he calls Gaudians and Dravidians, a very much higher position 
han it ever held before’ in the field of orientalism ; anda 
much closer relation than it ever held before__ to the other 
section of Indian studies which is most geneva ly concerned 
with, Sanskrit literature, and the splendid achievements of 
what we may call, provisionally, the Aryan race. So far 
therefore, the aim of Dr. Oppert’s work has been aniply 
fulfilled, 

Leaving the field of ethnography, Dr. ‘Oppert turns to the 
religions of India; and it is here that his work becomes most 
original and valuable ; for here, in questions of ‘religion, the 
value of purely ethnical evidence is much less important, and 
Dr. Oppert’s wide critical training and equally wide acquain- 
tance with the peoples of Indian, show to the best advantage, 

ae Oppert writes: > “In the third part, which treats on. 
dian theogony, I have endeavoured to give a short sketch 
of some of the most prominent features of the Aryan and, 
non-Aryan beliefs. After noticing briefly the reverence which 
the Vedic hymns display towards the forces of nature, which 
developes gradually into the acceptance of a Supreme Being 
(Brahman), I goon to show how the idea of an impersonal 
God, a .perception too high | and abstract to be grasped by the 
masses of the population,’ gradually gave place to the recog- 
nition of a personal Creator, with whom were associated even- | 
tually the two figure-heads of preservation and destruction, 
all these three together forming the Trimirti as represented 
Brahman [masculine Brahma] Vishnu, and Shiva. 
“ About the time that the ancient Vedic views began to 
undergo a change, and the idea of the existence of a Supreme 
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Spirit impressed itself on the-minds ofthe thoughtful; the 
non-Aryan principle of the’ female energy was introduced 
into’ the Aryan system. ‘This dogma which originated with 
the Turanian races of Asia, añd was thus also acknowledged. 
in ancient Babylonia, soon exercised a powerful influence, 
and’ pervaded the whole religion of the Aryans in India. Its, 
symbol was in India the Salagrama stone, which Vishnu after-_ y 
wards appropriated as his emblem,” . ` 
- The, ‘ Turanians ’ with whom Dr. Oppert believes the doc- 
trine of the female energy to’ have originated, are the 
Akkadians, © ‘We are fairly certain that their language is 
‘Turanian’ ; that is, neither Aryan nor Semitic ; but of their. 
race, in the strict ethnical sense, we: know -absolutely nothing ; 
so that we can’‘form no presumption of the relation of their- 
race to the doctrine of. the female energy. We may also say” 
here that Dr ‘Oppert may possibly be wrong in saying that, 
this doctrine was not of Aryan origin. if we include the 
Sclavonic nations in the Aryan family, as Dr. Oppert would: 
doubtless do. For among the Sclavs we find undoubted 
traces of a goddess mother very similar to the goddess mother. 
whom Dr. Gppert shews to be the dominant power.in the 
ancient Dravidian religion. In ancient Russia we have thus- 
mothef: Damp Earth, or mother Fertile Earth as the goddess 
sther y anid in ancient Poland and Bohemia-we have the 
goddess ‘Dziewanna, or Jivana, Life, etymologically the same 
as the Sanskrit, Jivana, life. 

And in’a totally different section of the human race we have- 
the same idea; for the Polynesian peoples, and especially .the 
Maories of New Zealand, have the goddess ro as the great 
mother in their oldest myths. 

Dr. Oppert continues: “I have further | tried to show how: 
the contact with the non-Aryan population affected the belief 
of the Aryans, and modified some of the features of: thet” 
deities, Brahman was thus, by assimilating himself with the. 
non-Aryan chief-god and demon-kinz, Aiyanar, transformed- 
into a Brahma bhita, while the very same Aiyanâr was 
changed into Siva in his position as demon-king or Bhita- 
nath, and Visknw became gradually -identified’ by a great 
Section of the Brahmanic community with the female principle 
and taken for Uma.” > 

On the subject of. Uma, Dr. Oupa has written very much 
of great interest, but it appears to us that his conclusions may: 
require to be modifed in two directions. Uma, of course, is 
first known to us’ from the famous story in the Kena og 
Talavakara Upanishad. Brahma won a victory for the Deva 
The -Devas exulted in his victory, claiming it as their own. 
Brahma became manifest as a Yaksha-; the Devas sent Agni 
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and Vaya-and Indra- to learn who this Yaksha was. Agni 
and Vaya failed, and. had to confess their inferiority to the 
unknown power. Indra approached, and the unknown power: 
suddenly disappeared from him. There, in the ether, Indra met 
a. woman, very resplendent, Uma Haimavati, who declared. 
to him the secret of the unknown power, who was Brahma, 
the eternal, >- T ss 7 

“~Shank4racharya, commenting on this passage,. tells us that 
Uma is wisdom, in the. form of a woman, in the form of 
Uma, (Vidy4 Umârûpini). Sayanacharya, commenting on 
a passagé in -tbe Taittirlya Aranyaka, mentions this: 
passage, and tells us that Uma is the wisdom that reveals, 
the eternal. Now there is an Aryan root wm, or oum, which. 
has a whole series of compounds in the Sclavonic languages, 
and this root x7, in compounds wo, has exactly the meaning 
which Shankara and Sayana give to Uma; it means, that 
is, wisdom, knowledge, or intelligence. It may very well be, 
thfen, that tii toot appears in Sanskrit as Uma Haimavati, 
-the woman very spieidid, who reveals the eternal Brahma 
to the Devas, and we could easi supply a hundred instances 
to show the extremely close phonetic relainn between Sanskrit: 
and the Sclavonic languages, a closeness which makes it entirely 
possible that the words wzo in the one should betyne amd 
in the other; that wisdom in the one should becomzthe 


goddess wisdom in the other, For agny, the common word fus 
fire. in the Sclavonic languages, has become, in Sanskrit, Agni, ~~ 


the Vedic fire god, and /zvana, which means life in Sanskrit, 
has become Dzievanna, or Jivana, the goddess life, in the 
Sclavonic tongues. . Therefore, it may, very well be that Umo, 
wisdom, in Sclavonic, has become Uma, the shining goddess, 
revealer of the eternal, in Vedic Sanskrit, __ ae 
. Uma is-clearly the same as: Vach, the feminine word, ‘the 
‘feminine formative Logos ; the same as Sarasvati, queen of 
learning ; and the same as Savitri and the feminine Viraj. 
Now Vach appears in the. very earliest of the Vedic hymns, In 
the 164th hymn of the first Mandala, verse 45, we read 3 
|  Chatvari Vakparimita padåni oe S 
È - Tani vidar Bidhmanah yemantshinah, ” 
. “Vach is. defined in four steps ; the knowers of the eternal, 
who are wise know them.” And this feminine Våch, defined 
in four padas, or steps, irresistively reminds us of the fout 
steps of Brahma, in the Mandtkya and Chandogya’ Upanishad: 
where we are told of the fourfold eternal, Brahma. Chatushpat 
and the mystical connexion between Brahma and Vach is hërë 
y.plain, if we remember the doctrine. of the emanations 
(srsti) and- the position of the ‘feminine’ word, or ferninine 
Logos, in this doctrine, It is, ‘therefore, clear that the fully 
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developed doctrine of Vach is enormously old, and is pr obably 
referred to in the first Mandala of the Rig Veda hymns, and 
° how great the antiquity of these earliest hymns may be, is 
one of the points about which one would like ‘to speak with 
caution, We can only say that we believe their antiquity to be 
enormous. 

So that Dr. Oppert’s conclusions as to the absence of the 
goddess mother from the old Vedic religion of the Aryans, 
seem to us to be rather doubtful; as does his derivation of 
Uma from Amma, ‘mother, in the Dravidian languages. It 
is doubtless true that Amma and Uma were. blended together 
as AmbikA at a ‘later period, and that much of the dark 
character of the Dravidian goddess was attributed to the 
_resplendent Uma, the fair lady of wisdom. 

But we believe the truth is, as we have suggested, that Vach 
was the negative, receptive, passive energy of the formative’ 
power from the earliest ages of the Vedic hymns; that Vach, 
as goddess, of wisdom, is the same as Uma, personified wisdom. 
as Umo is wisdom, not personified, in the Sclavonic tongues. 
While Amma, the mighty mother, was the earth goddess among 
the Dravidians, withwhom some of the darker, earthly ele- 
ments had beeh associated, as they were with the earth mother 
of the Polynesians. 

When the Aryan and Dravidian peoples met—how many 
ages ago, we cannot even guess—, the similarity of the two 
goddess mothers, Vach (the feminine potency of the formative 
power, who is, in the Chhandogya Upanishad specifically 
identified with Prthivi, earth,) and Amma, the goddess mother 
of the Dravidians, who is the earth, was so great that they 
became insensibly blended, in Ambika the wife or sister of: 
Rudra, or Shiva, who had come to be regarded as the repre- 
sentative of the male formative power; so that his consort 
became fittingly the feminine power, which we know outwardly 
as earth, the all producing goddess. 
` When we speak of mother earth. or of mother nature; we 
are not really borrowing a ‘ Turanian’ idea, whether Akkadian, 
or Chaldean, or Dravidian, as Dr. Oppert would have us 
believe. We are rather drawing a graphic, world-true simile 
from the universal experience of man. We may, however, 
with advantage, quote what. Dr. Oppert says of the peculiarly 
non-Aryati character of the worship of the mother-goddess 
as he finds it among the Dravidian peoples. 

“ The principal deities of the ancient Aryans were. of the 
male sex, and their consorts, whatever influence they possessed 
otherwise, ‘derived their power mainly from being the wiveg 
of the great gods, The Aryan pantheon did not admit a 
goddess to supreme authority, nor did it allow to the wives 
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of the gods an equal share in ruling Pallas Athene (Minerva), 
the daughter, and Hera (Juno), the wife of Zeus (Jupiter), 
were thus dependent on the will of the chief of the gods, and 
“Indrani, Agnayt and Varun4ni, the wives respectively of Indra, 
Agni, and Varuna, occupied, as such, in the Veda, only a 
secondary position, But this principle of male exclusiveness 
did not prevail among the Turanian races, for Davkina, the 
lady, of the earth, was revered in ancient Babylonia as respects 
fully as was Ea, the lord of the water, and she was also 
worshipped as the creator of the world. The same idea pre- 
dominates among the Gauda-Dravidians of India, where from 
a far remote period the mother earth, the representative of 
the female energy, was worshipped as the principal deity, and 
where, even at the present day, its substitute, the local Grama- 
devata, is revered as the founder or creator of each village or 
town, as had been the practice in ancient Babylonia.”* 
[In another place, Dr. Oppert writes: “The fish Oannes 
conceals under his fishy form a human body with human head 
~and feet, and speaks with a human voice, Oannes . . . is 
Ea-kin, the god of the deep, as well as of the earth and of 
heaven; whose special home was Erida, ‘the modern Abu 
` Shabrein, on the Persian Gulf, which represented to the 
Chaldean mind the Ocean, the great receptacle of all streams 
and rivers. He emerged from the watery elemént of the 
celestial ocean which is personified as the goddess Ziku. As 
consort stands at his side an independent female deity, Dav-ki 
(Dav-kina), the lady of the earth; the special goddess of 
Eridu. Each Babylonian city had its special goddess or 
creatress, as every Indian hamlet and town has its peculiar 
Gramadevaté Ea-kin alone knows the supreme name in which 
is centered all divine power.” This would seem to point 
ġo a superiority of the male deity even in the Babylonian 
\ religion, which apparently militates against Dr. Oppert’s views. 
- Dr, Oppert continues on the subject of the female energy: 
“ This non-Aryan worship has to such an extent been accepted 
by the Aryan population of India, that almost all important 
sacred places to which pilgrims resort from the Himalaya - 
mountains in the ‘north to Cape Comorin. in the south, -are 
under the guardianship of the principle of female energy, 2 €s 
of Dévi, Kali, or Shakti, etc. The original Gauda-Dravidian 
grama-devata, which is now also revered by the Brahmans, 
is, in most of these places, represented by, or transformed into, 
an Aryanised kshetra-devata This kshetra-devat&, or titular. 
deity of a town, district, or country, is acknowledged as a mani- 
b festation of Shakti, and the worship of these Shaktis is specially 
performed on the eighth day (Ashtam#), of the Durga puja. 


* p. 398. -F p 326-327. 
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“ Before the Aryan invaders became familiar with the ~ re- 
ligious tenets of their national foes, whose country they had 
conquered, and whom they had reduced to a state of serfdom, 
a considerable period of time must have ‘elapsed. It is, how- 
ever, probable that the more enlightened and more peacefully 
inclined mien of both races came gradually in, contact ‘with one 
another and acquired some knowledge of the peculiar thoughts, 
manners, and customs of their neighbours. This could, to~a™ 
certain extent, be more easily done in those early days, when 
the differences of birth and education had not yet produced 
the intolerant distinctions of caste. As soon as intercourse 
between the opposing .camps had been éstablished, and had 
led to an intérchange of ideas between the:two alien races, 
the minds of the thinking members of the two communities 
began to meditate about, and to assimilate, doctrines hitherto 
strange to them. In this way, I suppose, did the principle of 
the female energy and the worship of Shakti become known 
to the Aryans and enter into their philosophical theories, 
naturally in a considerably modified form. For I do not- 
believe that any Vedic account of the creation, e. g. the t29th 
hymn of the 12th [?roth] Mandala of the Rig-Veda, can 
be rightly interpreted as proving that a belief in such a prin- 
ciple existed among the ancient Aryan population of India. 
No doubt Dyaus and Prtkivé appear in the Rig-Veda, respect- 
ively, as god of heaven and goddess of earth, and are called 
father and mother.; but this latter expression admits of a 
totally different explanation, and does not indicate a worship 
of mother earth such as we find among the Gauda-Dravidian 
Hindus, a worship which in this form is also nowhere found 
among the other Aryan. nations.” f 

We believe, we have faithfully represented and sufficiently 
illustrated thé most salient points in Dr, Oppert’s work, and. 
may sum up very briefly our conclusions. The first part of 
the book, which deals with the Dravidians and the Gaudians, 
is, in‘our opinion, rather an encyclopedia of the Indian peoples: 
than a strictly ethnical study; and leaves almost untouched 
the strictly ethnical questions which affect the non-Aryan 
Indian peoples. The attempt to connect these peoples with 
the Northern Turanians, the Akkadians and Chaldeans, has, 
we believe, failed necessarily, owing to our complete ignorance 
of the ethnical character of these two peoples, the Akkadians 
and Chaldeans. But .the mass of material which Dr. Oppert 
has collected and arranged, has not only placed the study of the 
non-Aryan peoples of India in a new and much better light ; 
but has also made the future task of deciding on their precise A 
ethnical character very much easier ; by providing, so to speak, 

a chart of the country to be explored, 
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To the second part of this work, which deals with Indian 
Theogony, and especially with the reaction between the Aryan 
and non-Aryan peoples, it would be difficult to give too high / 
“praise. Dr, Oppert has practically solved the main problem} 
by showing first, what the beliefs of each section originally 
weré,; and secondly; by showing how the elements of each 
gradually intruded themselves into the other. We may differ 
from Dr. -Oppert on certain points, but in the main we are in 
accord with his larger conclusions ;-and give him our sincere 
thanks for the admirable way in which his work has been done. 
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Art, IX. —A GENERAL VIEW OF THE COINAGE OF 
THE MOGUL EMPERORS OF INDIA. ~ 


OW that we have full catalogues of the coins of the 
Mogul Emperors of India in the British Museum of 
London, the Indian Museum, Calcutta, and the Government 
Museum, ‘Lahore, we are in a position which enables us to see 
what the coins issued by those Emperors actually were, We 
doubt not that, in private collections, there may be specimens 
not yet made public, but the published coins are quite sufficient 
for the purposes of a general view of the subject. 

First of all, however, we must examine the monetary condition 
of India before the time of the Moguls. Thirty-four kings had. 
reigned in Delhi before Babar came to India. Of all of these 
kings, except two, coins are known,and of the times of the two 
kings whose names do not appear on coins, we have coins, though 
they bedr the names of a king who was dead when the coins 
wer, struck, Of the thirty-four kings, the coins of 17 are known 

gold and-more than that number in silver—all struck, how- 
earl either in billon or in copper. For nearly a hundred years, 
however, before the battle of Paniput, which gave the throne 
of Delhi to the first Mogul Emperor, Babar, no gold or 
silver coins had been struck in the capital, Within that 
period, both gold and silver coins were struck in Bengal, 
Jaunpur, Malwah, Gujarat and Kulburga and Kashmir, 
so that the country had even then a gold, silver and 
copper currency. Many of the Delhi Emperors had struck™ 
immense numbers of coins of many types. The Tuglags and ¢ 
the Lodis, the predecessors of the Moguls, had been especially 
busy. Muhammad. Tuglaq reigned 27 years; Firoz Shah 
Tuglaq reigned 37; Bahlol Lodí reigned the same number, 
and Sikandar Lodi reigned 29 years. Coins of every year of 
Firoz, Bahlol and Sikandar are even now obtainable, These 
coins have nearly always different amounts of silver in them. 
Judging from the numbers in which they are now found, the 
country must have been inundated with them when Babar came. 
Twenty of these billon coins went to the rupee, They were 
called szyahk, or black, ¢ankas, because the silver they had in 
them caused them to have a dark appearance, They were the 
favourite currency of the country. There are three tombs “ai 
Hissar, and there is one at Sonpat, on which the cost of the ( 
buildings is inscribed, It is given in Siyah tankas. They 
were built in the time of the second Mogul, which shows that 
the black tankas were still current in his day. 

There was a vast quantity of small copper also current. 
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These were fractional parts of the black tankas, and were used’ 
for changé and small purchases, ’ 

N The kingdoms of Kashmir, Jaunpur, Malwa, Gujarat and 
-Kulburga had also, in addition to their gold and silver coins, a 
very large copper currency, and the copper coins composing it 
were of various. sizes and weights and walues. So that the 
whole. of Northern India was abundantly supplied with money. 

Babar came from a land in which gold, silver, and copper 
were all current. There seems, however, to have been but little 
gold and the pieces were small. The silver was abundant, 
The coins of Turkistan in that metal were thin broad pieces, 
worth about six annas each. There was not much copper. It 
was struck in cities and bore, not the king’s name, but the name 
of the.city, and, as a rule, the figure.of an animal and the date of 
mintage. When Babar had conquered India, one of his first 
acts was to strike silver coins, similar ,to those of the land he 
had left, in thin, broad silver pieces, bearing his name and titles 
and the names of the mint and the date of mintage, all on one 
side, while the Muhammadan confession of faith and the 
names of the first four Khalifs occupied the other. For some 
years he coined only these silver coins, but he had mints at 
work in several places of India, Agra, Lahore, Jaunpur, Delhi. 
Towards the end of his reign he began striking in bronze. The 
coins were similar in weight and in mixture to the coins of the 
Lodis; but the legends were similar to those of the coins of 
Turkistan and Kabul. They had the name of the mint.on them 
and the year of mintage, but no bronze coin has yet been found 
bearing the name of Babar. No coin of his has yet been found 

br gold. The only innovations, therefore, made by Bábar in ` 

s Indian coinage were the coining of silver tankas instead of 

` rupees, and the omission from the bronze coinage of the King’s 
name, Judging, however, from the fewness of both silver and 
bronze coins- of Bébar’s days, which have come,.down to us, 
there can be no doubt that Babar considered India to be well 
supplied with currencies and not to need any vast „additions 
from his mints. 

Humáyún, who succeeded Babar, during his first reign, coined, 
as his father had done; but, besides silver and. bronze, he occa- 
sionally struck small gold pieces.’ His first reign of nine years 
was not productive of much silver money. Still, wherever he 

ent he coined, except when he went to Bengal. His conquest 

-Champanir seems to have pleased him so much that. he 
struck silver and bronze coins there. One bronze coin records 
the “ conquest of Champanir” in 942 Hijri ; another was struck 
in the “ noble city of Champanir,” The silver coins of-this place 
were struck in the same year. But Humáyún struck also silver 
in Kabul and Qandahar, as well as Lahore, Delhi, Agra and 
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Jaunptir. © His: brother, Kámrán, who left him and -went to 
Kabul, took the Indian struck silver coins to Kabul, and then - 
re-struck them with his own name, so that we have counter- 
struck coins of Humayun bearing Kámrán’s name, Kémran~ 
‘also struck coins in Kabul like thoge of his brother. When 
Humaytin left India, his coinage and that of his father, Babar, 
had affected the currency but little. Sher Shah Sur, who had 
driven him away, evidently thought that a reform in the currency 
was necessary. The black tankas were all of different values, as 
the amount of silver varied in each. The numerous small 
copper coins that were current must have been a nuisance 
rather. than a help. ` In no two countries of India were they of 
the same weight.: Sher Shah’s plan was to have a copper 
currency to which apparently the silver and gold. coins he 
issued were to act as measures of value. The copper coin wasf 
a dám of about 320 grains. Of these forty went to the rupee, 
The whole land revenue of the country was assessed in dams. 
Mints were established all over the country to produce these 
dams in quantities sufficient to meet the demand for them: 
Half dams and sixteenths were also coined. Quartcr dams and 
eighths are almost, if-not altogether, unknown. Perhaps some 
of the current copper coins were used, These copper coins had 
on them the name and titles of the king, the mint and year, 
These items were arranged in a great variety of ways. i 

Shef Sháh’s rupees were broad, fine pieces, weighing about 
175 grains, They had his name and titles on them in Arabic 
and Hindi, and the mint and year on one side, The other was 
occupied by the Kalima and the names of the first four Khalifas, 
There were some exceptions to these arrangements, howevè 
It is evident that the ratio between the rupee and the dám G 
that of their metallic- values. Forty dáms of copper, of 320 
grains each, were equal in value to 175 grains of silver, Very 
little gold was coined by the Sher Shah; so we do not know 
what the relative values of silver and gold were in his reign. 

After Sher Shah, four other Suri kings coined, on the lines 
started by the founder of the dynasty. Vast quantities of 
copper coins must have been issued during the 16 years of 
Humaytn’s absence from India. They were necessary to the 
fiscal arrangements inaugurated by Sher Shah. 

When Humayun returned, he fell in with the arrangements 
the Surfs had made, He struck rupees and he issued dam 
Both are known -of the year 962. He, however, omitted hio 
name from the copper coins, and hedid not put itin Hindi on 
the silver ones. His-death put an end to his mint projects. | 

Akbar became King of India in 963 H. The Lahore mint, 
near which he was when he heard of his father’s death, at once 
began to issue thin silver coins, like those of Humáyún and 
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Babar. But this was soon stopped. The Agra and, Dehli mints 
coined rupees of full weight, aud were followed by other mints 
all over the country. Dams were issued in vast quantities from 
„a great number of mints every year, The assessment of the 
Tand was made and paid in dims, Rupees were numerouslyge 
coined. ‘Half rupees and quarter rupees and eighths ‘and 
tenths and twentieths were also struck, As Akbar extended 
his Empire, he opened fresh mints for gold, silver and copper, | 
and this went on for thirty years. Every year gold, silver and 
copper coins were issued, from some mints regularly, from _ 
others as occasion required. - Some of the coins in’ gold and 
silver were small, thin pieces. Some of the rupees were like 
Sher Shal’s, but with the name‘in Hindf‘omitted. Some 
of the copper coins imitated the copper coitis of Sher Shah, 
and some are’ known with the Kalima on the reverse, The 
pper coins were, -in these thirty years, invariably called 
s falus” on thé coins themselves. Halves, quar ters, and eighths 
all had the same name on them. ` The gold coins hever exceed- . 
ed 170 grains, the silver never 180. 
-In the „30th year of his reign Akbar altered the inscriptions - 
on his coins, but not their weight. ‘This alteration was due to a 
change in his religious views. His’success had puffed him up 
He regarded himself ‘as God. He’ therefore caused his name 
to appear on the coitis as ssla} “ Akbar is God,” and he added 
ate Jo “May his brightness shine forth.” He invénted also a 
new kind of salam, which was really an act’ of worship, He 
ceased using the Muhammadan Kalima on his coins, and used 
es the two short sentences given above, He also ceased 
ing the Hijri year. He used the year of his reign, and he. 
alled that „g! divine. As his mints were at work the whole 


year through, he caused the month in which each coin was struck 
to be recorded on it,.as well as the year and the mint. The 
months he used were those in use by the fire-worshippers of 
Persia, not the Muhammadan months Akbar lived twenty 
years after he had made these changes in his coin legends, . 
On his copper coins of these last twenty years appear some 
new coin names “ Tanka,” “ Nimtanka,” “ Chhárum hissa-i- 
tanka,” “ Hashtam hissa-i-tanka,”- and “ Shanzdaham_hissa-i- 
tankai” on one coin is “ damri? on another “ damra,” on 
another “nim dám,” on another “ nisfe.” There is a series 
copper pieces on which come the names SS ye or iU ya, £3 yo 
P gt and {8G or Sb 4. These have the names of the 


months and the mints on them, together with the Ilahi year. 
They are said to’ have been weights issued from the mints as 
standard weights for goldsmiths. Their names, however, do not 
agree with those given in the Ain-i-Akbarf, neither do the 
VOL, XCIX] ` 9 
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weights. The weights do not agree either with goldsmith’s 
weights used in the bazaars. Quite recently we obtainéd some 
ofthe latter in agate and crystal. They differ from the coins 
considerably. The zanka named above has nothing to do with 
this latter series of coins. It weighed about 640 grains and 
was therefore a double dám, It is rarer than our own large ` 
two-penny pieces struck in Birmingham. in 1797. 

The copper and silver mints of Akbar were very numerous, 
The coins give the names of many mints not given in the 
‘Ain-i-Akbarf; As, however, that book was composed before 
Akbar’s death, and as Akbar’s mints went on striking coins 
until that event, some of the later-opened mints could not be 
recorded. We must remember, however, that only in one part 
of India has search. been made for Akbar’s coins, Further 
search will undoubtedly sive us more mint names, and further 
varieties of his coinage. 

According to the Ain-i- -Akbari, many coins were: -minted, 
of which we have. not a single specimen now, There were” 
100, 50, and 25 mohur pieces. He is said at his death to 
have left coins of this kind worth over 97 millions of rupees. Be- 
sides which he left one hundred millions of rupees in silver and 
“two hundred and+ thirty millions of copper pieces in his trea- 
sury. Of ail this enormous wealth a few thousands of rupees, 

a few hundred copper pieces, and one § mohur gold piece have 
come down to our time and are now known. 

We are told that the ordinary gold mohur was worth from 
8 to 10-rupees. It is now worth from 26 to 28. 

Three couplets are known on Akbar’s coins, One was on a 
rupee struck at Allahabad. The other two were on Agra 
mohurs. The Allahabad rupee is of three varieties : one hag 
neither year nor month on it: one has the year without 
the month, and one has both year and month. There was, 
however, a lot of poetry on the large coins of Akbar. 

At the death of Akbar there must have been a vast amount 
of gold, silver and copper current in the country. His mints 
had been at work so years.. The Suris had coined for 16 years 
befofe his time, Even now it is not difficult to obtain silver 
and copper coins of. every one of those 66 years, Of some 
years of Akbar, coins may be obtained of every month, The 
currency of India was, therefore, in a better condition than that. 











‘* When Jahdngfr went from Allahabad to Agra to condole with, Ak 
on the death of his. wife Jahéngir’s mother, he presented as a naar Be 
mohurs. of 100 tolas each, 4 of 50 each, I of 25, I of 20, and 3 of 5 tolas 
weach, ` Tozuk-i-Jahagiri. 

. +t Jahangir at the beginning of his reign gave several lakhs of dams to 
Dost Muhammad to distribute in alms ; to:several others he gave.a lakh 
each for the same purpose ; to another ‘he gave 5,000 rupees ; at the same 
time he ordered 50,000 dams to be given away daily. a 
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_of any other country in the world, Purchases could be made in 
bit to any extent, however great or small, There were no tokens, 
verything was current at its intrinsic value. The coins of pre- - 
ious dynasties had not-been called in. This must have caused 
onfusion to a certain extent ; but when once the Suri dynasty’s 
and Akbar’s coinage had set a standard, all the coins of previous 
dynasties would be valued intrinsically. Their presence would 
add -to the time necessary for a bargain and to the zeal with 

which folk would commence the wrangling. . . 

Some of Akbar’s-mohurs and rupees are square. He revived'a 
custom which Qutb-ud-Din Mubarak Shah had started. Jahangir 
succeeded to an Empire replete with money, and toa full” 
treasury. He made some few changes in the coins. In thé 
arly years of his reign he began to strike gold coins a quarter 

s heavy. again as those of Akbar, and silver coins a quarter 

heavy again as Akbar’s rupees, For the first five years of his 
reign, too, he returned to the use of the. Kalima on his 
mohurs and rupees. After that he began the use of Persian 
couplets, in which were mentioned the month .and the: mint, 
or - sometimes the mint only, and sometimes neither month 
| nof mint. - Sometimes he put only the year of his reign 

on his coins, and he called it, as his father had done, “ Ilahi” 
or “divine.” Sometimes he added the Hijri year. In thé pre- 

face to the Lahore catalogue 38 Persiari couplets are given, . 

Jahangir struck few copper coins; and some of these were ` 

Surf dims fe-struck, He introduced some new names for his 
copper coins, rawine, ráij, ttm råij and vawdn appear, as well 
as’ flus. The Lahore catalogué gives 22: of his copper coins, 
tee he British Museum gave one only. There was no need. for 

€ € fresh coining of copper by Jahangir. The country was well 

a pplied when he ascended thé thtone:; The dás were thick, 

dumpy coins which could not wear down easily. 
One small silver coin Jahangir seems to have inventéd, the 

“ nisd¥; a coin as its name shows meant fot distribution, or 

scattering, amongst the people, on anniversaries of coronation 
days and birthdays and such like festivals. These coins are‘of 
great beauty, and are now amongst the rare things obtained by 
numismatists. The Lahore jetaleede has three only, the British 

Museum none. 

Jahangir issued one unique, sefies of mohurs anid rupees, Théy 
re called zodiacal, because they have on one side .the signs of 
odiat. These signs were beautifully worked out images, 
tiie work of some European artist. They are now of the greatest 
degree ‘of rarity, Many imitations are, however, obtainable. 
Jahangir, like’ his father, coined large gold and silver coins. In 

his biography he gives'a list of these, and -he speaks sometimes 

of making présents of them to ambassadors and people of rank, 
\ One only is now known, and it is only a*five mohur piece, 
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Jahangir, of all the Mogul Emperors, was the only one who 
attempted his portrait on his coins. This is in several cases 
given with the addition of that greatest of all shameful abomi- 
nations to a Musalman, the wine cup. On the reverse of one 
is the sun. The Moguls were said to be sun-worshippers, Qne- 
old traveller says, that the Emperor used to rise every morning 
and worship the sun, and he describes the window where this act 

was performed. Both Akbar and Jahangir used the old Persian 
months on their coins, and these were the months used by the 
Sassanians, who were fire-worshippers. These two facts, the sun 
on some coins, the Persian months on many others, may have 
given rise to the misstatement. . From the use of the word 
diuine we know that Akbar and Jahangir laid claim to divinity. 
One of the coin couplets of Jahangir slily hints at this. He 
says that the numerical values of the letters in his own name 
and in that of God al ys! are the same. = 

One other coin of Jahdngir’s deserves notice. He struck 
both mohurs and rupees on which are his own name and that 
of his lovely queen, Nur Jahan. 

The workmanship of the coins of Jahangir is superb. It is ihe 
best that was ever performed by any oriental die-sinkers. 
&fter his time the art of die-sinking suffered decadence. 

There are very few coins of Jahángir to represent divisional 
parts of the rupee, though it is said they were struck, The mints 
of Jahangfr are fewer than those of his father. Some towns, how- 
ever, oécur on his coins which are not on Akbars, but there are 
many mint towns of Akbar’s time from which no coin has been 
seen of Jahdngir’s. Thus Multdn was a mint of Akbar’s, but no 
one has seen a coin of Jahangir’s from this mint, This cannot be 
easily accounted for, as, from the Ist year of Shah Jahan, Multaiy 
again figures on the coinage, All mint records being lost, w€ 
are dependent on the coiñs alone. They are our mint records, 
and we know scarcely anything beyond what they tell us, 

Shah Jahán succeeded his father, Jahangir. His name as 
prince was Khurram, A rupee of his, struck at Lahore, has 
that name on it, together with Shah Jahan, In his first year 
Shah Jahan, at some of his mints, caused, the word Hirt to_be 
struck on his mohurs and rupees, in contradistinction to Tlaki, 
which had been so prominent on the rupees and mohurs of 
Jahángir. This was politic. Shah Jahan needed the help of 
all the Muhammadans he could conciliate. . The reverses of 
the rupees and mohurs had the Kalima restored to theg 
With it,- however, for many years, from several mints, coins 
were issued having the Iahi year and the old Persian, month 
of the fire worshippers. Couplets were banished from the 
coins. There is, however, one couplet on a Dehli rupee when 
new Dehli was first called Shahjahanabad. No genuine 
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square coin is known of Shah Jahan’ s, in either gold or silver, 
although Jahangir had coined in both metals, round and square ` 
coins indiscriminately. The gold . coin kept up the usual 
weight of the mohurs, and there was no alteration in the weight 
of the rupee, Halves of rupees were struck. Nisdars, the 
- weight of a quarter of a rupee, were also coined, Copper coins 
_ of Shab h Jahan are seldom found now-a-days. There was no 
need ‘for his adding.to the copper currency. Some dams and 
some eighths of dims are all that are known. Large gold 
coins continued to be struck’; but only one is now known to be 
in existence. From all this it will be seen that Shah Jahán’s 
coins are monotonous. They were intended for use, and per- 
formed that function admirably. Perhaps, it ought to be 
mentioned, that a pretender named Dawar Bakhsh issued 
rupees at Lahore in the first year of Shah Jahan. Only one 
rupee seems to have survived, 
hen Shah Jahdn was dethroned, two of the rival brothers, 
Shah Shuja and Murad Bukhsh, issued rupees in their own 
names. But Aurangzeb, the sly, successful brother, soon obtain- 
ed the throne, and the other brothers, in various ways and by 
various means, disappeared. Aurangzeb abolished the Kalima 
from his coins. He regarded it as too holy a sentence.to be 
in the hands of infidels. After a year or so, during which he ` 
‘used his names and titles on his coins, he fixed on a couplet for 
the obverse of his mohurs and rupees, and during his long reign 
of 51 years he adhered to it. The only change he made was 
that of putting part of this couplet in a square area. The 
reverse of such rupees, as have this square area on the obverse, 
have the name of the mint in a similar square area, 
Aurangzeb possessed more of India than any other Mogul 
mperor, but it was in his time that disintegration commenced. 
Over fifty mints of his are known, They show the extent of 
his empire. His gold and silver coins. must have been struck 
in vast quantities all over the country. The weight and quality 
of the’ metal were uniform. Only zisárs are known of his 
smali silver coins. He must have been miserly, for not a 
dozen specimens have come down to our time. He struck- 
very little copper, but he made a change in his copper coins, 
The rupee had become so plentiful that there was no need for 
copper in making large- payments, It was needed now only for 
change and small purchases, He reduced the weight from 320 
grains to about 220. One copper coin of Surat is known weighing 
316 grains. The Lahore catalogue gives 24 of his copper 
coins ; of ‘Akbar it gave 284 This shows, perhaps, the relative 
proportion of the amounts of the copper coins issued in these 
‘two long reigns. In Akbar’s time copper was a necessity. 
In Aurangzeb’s, it was wanted only for small transactions, 
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One small silver coin of Aurangzeb’s deserves notice. It 
was square and was called a “legal -drachm.” It weighs now 
46'5 grains. This is about the weight of the old dirhams 
of the Khalifas of Baghdad and Damascus, . 

On the death of Aurangzeb, Azim Shah and Kam Baksh | 
set up as pretenders for a short time. They struck bet 
mohurs and rupees, which are now amongst the rarest acquisi- 
tions of the coin collector, pes 

Shah Alam Bahadur I. succeeded to the throne. He gave 
orders that no couplets should be used on his coins. Of course, 
he was not obeyed. -Three couplets have been found on his 
rupees. His short reign of 6 years was prolific in. mohurs and 
rupees, but no copper coins are known bearing his name, and 
no silver coin less than a rupee. The only thing to vary the 
monotony of his issues is the mint names, Jahándár Shah, 
who succeeded Shah Alam, reigned only part of a year ;- so, of 
course, his coins were never numerous. They are known it 
gold and silver only. Farrukhsiyar next reigned for seven 
years, The minting -of mohurs and rupees went on as usual. 
Some few coins in copper bear his name One small square 


silver legal drachm has been found. It weighs 41°5 grains. 


Fie used one couplet on his coins. Jahanddr Shah had used 


_. several or rather several variants of one. In the year that Far- 


rukhsiyar died, three kings ascended the throne of Dehli, Rafia- 
ud-Darajat, Rafid-ud-Daulat and Muhammad Shah. The two 
former died within the year. Their mohurs and rupees are 
known from several mints. Those of Rafid-ud-Darajét had a 
couplet on them. The numismatic name of Rafia-ud-Daulat 
was Shah Jahan. ` 

Muhammad Shah reigned 31 years. His mohurs and rupees 
are even now abundant, His copper coins are rare, but st# 
they are met with. They are of the reduced weight of Aurang- 
zeb’s copper coins. He used no couplets, and his coins in 
consequence have little on them besides the years and mints 
to recommend them. As usual, the mints were at work every 
year. The mints were getting fewer and fewer and nearer and 
nearer to Dehli. Muhammad Ibrahim was an interloper at the 
commencement of this reign. He coined moburs and rupees. 

It was during the reign of Muhammad Shah that Nadir 


Shah invaded India. His sack of Dehli is one of the most — 


terrible things we read of in history. The loot his soldiers 
accumulated was taken from them ; and much was melted dow 
into ingots. Rupees were struck at Dehli by the invader, ai 
had struck double mohurs at Lahort on his way down, Nads® 
Shab must have taken away with him a vast amount of bullion, 
but it seems to have been of little use to him or his country. 
It was.probably buried and has never been exhumed. 
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.. Ahmad Sháh was the next king of Dehli. Ahmad Shah 
Durrani was crowned in the same year as Ahmad Shah of 
Dehli, in: Qandahar, and the same year he.invaded the Panjab 
and struck rupees in Lahore. Whenever he returned to his moun- 
tain home, the Lahore mint seems to have been busy coining 
for his Dehli namesake, This kind of thing went on in the 
reign-of. the next king of Dehli, Alamgir II, who was the last 
Mogul Emperor-to coin in Lahore, It was in his days that 
Ahmad Shah Durran{ defeated and destroyed the Mahrattas 
at Panipat. The Durrani and his son, Taimur, struck many 
coins in the north of India, but none in copper. They were 
of the same make and weight as the rupees of the Mogul. 
Emperors. Ahmad Shah Durrdni’s Lahore coins go on for 
many years. Alamgir IT coined in gold, silver and copper, 
His copper coins were lighter still than those of Aurangzeb and. 
Muhammad Shah’s. 

After him Shah Jahan ILI reigned just long enough to coin 
in gold ‘and silver; and then Shéh Alam II was put on the, 
throne, on which he sat as titular Emperor for 49 years. Coins. 
in gold, silver and copper were struck in his name all over the 
aorth of India, The East India Company used his name. 
2xtensively on their. early issues, Many native States struck 
soins in his name also, so that, if we regard only the coins 
bearing his name, we should think he was one of the most 
powerful Emperors of India, instead of being what he was, a 
poor blinded puppet King. Early in his reign the Sikhs began 
to strike.coin at Lahore, rupees only. Shortly after that 
they opened a mint at Amritsar. Both mints went on working 
avery year, Their coins do not bear the name of Shah Alam. 
Il, which appears only on the rupees of one trans-Sutlej 
State, Jummun.. Towards the end of the reign of Shah Alam, 
the British conquered Agra and Delhi. One of the copper 
coins, bearing Shah Alam’s name and struck at Agra, bears. 
the initials J: W. H. These were struck by the orders of 
Lieut.-Col, John William Hessing, the Emperors Governor of 
the Fort of Agra, who died and was buried at Agra in 1803 

The mohurs, rupees and copper coins struck by the East 
[ndia Company in the name of Shah Alam are-very numerous. 
The records of the Company’s mints give us full information 
about them. The coinage of the East India Company ‘is out- 
side the province of this short paper, 

Akbar II succeeded Shih Alam II. His empire was the 
Delhi Fort and nothing more.’ There he kept up a semblance 
6fvoyalty and issued gold, silver and copper coins iñ his own 
name for many years. They were not numerous, and are now 
very rare. Coins struck in native States, bearing his name, 
are common, 

Bahadur Shah succeeded Akbar II. Of his coins only 
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rupees are known, struck at Delhi Many native States, how- 
ever, continued to use his name and that of the second Akbar. 
The Mutiny, and its result, put an end to all this playing at 
being Emperor. = 

We have shown in the above brief sketch that the Mogul 
Emperors conquered India, and from the time of their conquest 
to the very last days of the last puppet Emperor, coins were 
struck in their name, We have scarcely any mint records. 
The coins secured by years of patient collecting, however, 
enable us to tell the story of the work of the mints. In no 
history of India do we learn that at any time commerce and 
trade suffered from either the depreciation of the coinage, or 
from a paucity of coins. In the zrst chapter of Macaulay’s 
History of England, we have a frightful picture of the state 
of the currency in England in 1695 A.D., which was the 39th 
year of Aurangzeb. Turning to the rupees described in the 
Lahore catalogue for that year and previous ones, we find that 
now, after 200 years of wear, the weights vary very little. No 
rupee is lower than 171 grains, while none is more than 178. 
So, no matter what the tyranny of the Emperors was, one thing 
at any rate was well looked after, the coinage, There was 
money in’ abundance, and it was good money, The gold, 
silver and copper coins were as nearly as possible unalloyed. 
Exchange varied as the intrinsic values of the metals varied. 
in Akbar’s time the gold mohur was worth -from 9 to Io 
rupees. It afterwards rose to be worth 15 or 16, It is now 
worth 27 or 28. Gold was never a standard of value in India, 
Since the time of Akbar everything has been referred to the 
rupee. All our evils of to-day are caused by the fact, that 
while this standard of the rupee obtains in India, the sovereign 
is the standard of value at home The enormous supplies 
of silver obtained during the last 20 years have far exceeded 
the proportionate supplies of gold, abnormal though they too 
“have been. No one’ can help the present condition of things, 
for supply and demand are outside all legislation. Zhey rule 
the market. Happy they whose pay isin pounds. They who 
receive their remuneration in rupees are unhappy sufferers, 
whose condition to-day, compared with their condition twenty 
years ago, suggests the two words—penury and prosperity. 

It will be seen, from what we have written above, what a vast 
field the coins of the Mogul Emperors of India present to the 
numismatist. The catalogues of the Lahore Museum, of the 
British Museum, and of the Indian Museum, Calcutta, can be 
studied by those desirous'of pursuing the subject numis- 
matically. | . 
l ‘CHAS. J. RODGERS, 
Honorary Numismatist to the . 

Government of India. 


' ArT. X—THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY IN INDIA. 


Chronicles of the Cumming Club, and Memories of Old Academy 

~~. Days :- MDCCCXLI—MDCCCXLVI.. Compiled by. Alexander 
Fergusson, Lieutenant-Colonel ; Historiographer to the Club. 
Edinburgh: printed for the Cumming Club, by T. and A. 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXXXVIL 


Lhe Edinburgh Academy Army List, 1824-1894, being supplement: 
to the “ Edinburgh Academy Chronicle,’ February 1894. 


INTRODUCTORY, 


AX advertisement which appeared in some of the Indian 
newspapers early in January of the present year, inviting 
men in India, who had been boys at the Edinburgh Academy, to 
dine together in Calcutta, reminded methat I had for some 
time been contemplating the writing of an article, to be offered 
to the Calcutra Review, on the subject of the Edinburgh 
Academy in India, materials for which I had in the book of 
which I have first above given the title. Since I first thought of 
doing this, two articles tracing the connection of Ayrshire men 
with India have appeared in the Calcutta Review, namely (1) 
“Kilwinning in the East? by Mr Reginald Craufuird . 
Sterndale, in October 1891, and (2; “ Ayrshire in India,” signed 
by R. M., in January 1892. Being half Ayrshire myself, these 
articles were specially interesting to me, R. M’s article was 
suggested by Mr. Sterndale’s, and was written by way of 
supplement to it. Kilwinning is a small town in Ayrshire, 
in the Parish of the same name, and it was the head-quarters 
f Freemasonry in Scotland from, as Mr. Sterndale shows, 
t least as early as 1286 down to 1736, when the Grand Lodge 
of Scotland was constituted; and the Kilwinning brethren, 
resisting what they considered the usurpation of their ancient 
rights, continued to hold independent meetings and grant 
charters as before, until 1897, when the Mother Lodge relinquish- 
ed her ancient privileges and joined the general Masonic body. 
Mr, Sterndale said :— “2 
“T need not repeat the truism that Scottish men have always been 
foremost in foreign enterprise and adventure, but will point out 
what is equally true, though not, perhaps, so ‘widely known, that of 
all the shires of Scotland, none has contributed so largely in this 
direction as Ayrshire.” 
- “There was hardly an Ayrshire family of note in the last or 
present centuries which had not one or more of its cadets in India, 
either in the Military, Naval, or Civil Services of the East India 
Company, or pursuing fortune as free merchants or sea-captains.” 
“ft was but natural, therefore, that when ‘a number of men of 
Ayr found themselves thrown together in a foreign clime, . they 
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should try to establish among them a reminiscence of their own well- 
beloved Western country, and, as many of them (as was often the 
case with those who went abroad in those days) were Free. Masons, 
they formed a Lodge, which they named after the Mother Lodge of 
‘ Scotland, and the Parish in which most probably many of them were 
born,— Kilwinning in the East.” 7 
Mr. Sterndale concluded.his article thus :— gare 
“The Western country has reason to be ee of the share her sons 
had in the acquisition and establishment of the great Indian Empire.” 
R. M. backs ‘up Mr. Sterndale, and says that his article— 
“Kilwinning in the East’—présents an example which might 
usefully -be followed with reference to other countries, or towns, 
or districts of the old country, which have sent their sons or 
daughters to the East, though, perhaps, he says, there are few 
parts of Scotland, England, or Irelai.d, which have establislied 
so long a title to recognition in India as has the county of 
Ayt. But neither of these writers makes mention of Ayrshire- 
men now in India, or who have been in it of late years. _~— 
` “ Having been at the same school” is well-nigh as potent 
a bond of union between .men in India as is the fact of having 
come from the same country. Eton, Rugby, Harrow, Chelten- 
ham, Marlborough, Wellington, and Staff College dinners, or 
so e of them, are annual institutions in India, and now thè 
inburgh Academy has come into the field. So far as I am 
‘aware, no report of the gathering which was held in Calcutta 
on the 13th January last was published ; but by the courtesy of 
one of them, I am enabled to give a list of the names of those 
who attended, which, moreover, shows what they are doing in 
India. The ‘peaceful nature of their occupations contrasts 
strikingly, as will afterwards be seen, with those of the men of 
war who proceeded from the school to India inthe period whic 
the “Cumming Club” commemorates. The dinner-roll-of the 
13th January 1894, taking the names at random, and givin. 
the periods during which the eaters attended the Academy, is 
as follows :— 


F. R. RAMPINI, 1854-57, Judge of the High Court, Calcutta. 
Surgeon- “Captain C. G. ROBSON SCOTT, 1877 83, Indian Medical 


Department. 

Surgeon-Captain A. W. T. BUIST-SPARKS, 1881-83, Army Medical 
Service, 

, J. ADAMSON, 1879 81, Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and 
China. 


R. D. MURRAY, 1878-81, Alliance Bank of Simla, Limited. 
L. G. BALFOUR, 1862, Hong-Kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- | 
tion. 
A. M. FINLAY, 1871-72, of Turner, Morrison and Company. 
= W. R. DoNoGH, 1868-74, Barrister-at-Law. 
© C. S. CONNELL, Bank of Bengal. 
D. R. LYALL, 1852-59, Member of the Board of Revenue, Lower 
Provinces, Bengal. 
HARRY MACDONALD, 1867-69, Indigo Planter. 
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GEORGE W. WALKER, 1870-73. i i 
FRANK F. LYALL, 1882-1889, I C, S. noa eS 
R. CARSTAIRS, 1866-69. I. C. S. 
- J. F. FINLAY, I. C. S., Financial Secretary to the Government of 
. India. 
ee MACDONALD, 1863-65, Indigo Planter. ' 
e W. J CUNNINGHAM, 1861-64, I. C. S, Foreign ‘Secretary, Govern- 
. ment of India, : l 
James DALLAS, 1869-76, Cant, R. E., Assistant Secretary, Govein- 
ment of India, Military Department, ’ 
P. BOOTH, 1860-62, Port Trust, Calcutta, m ey. wets 
Lieutenant H. A. LYALL, R. N., 1881-83. a, : 
It will be, observed that every year, from 1852 to 1889, was 
represented at the dinner. The following weré unable to be 
presep a 
RA, LYALL, of Lyall Marshall & Co., Calcutta. 
Surgeon-} -Major T. R.. MACDONALD, 
Surgeon- Captain D. M. MOIR. 
H. Í. MCINTOSH, I. C, 5. 
g N. D. BEATSON BELL, LCS; 
J. D. FRASER, I. C. S. 
A, E. CUNLIFFE, of Kellner & Co.. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The Edinburgh Academy is a proprietary Day School, which 
was founded in the year 1825, to meet the felt want, as the 
phrase is, of a school for the boys of the new town, with. 
suitable buildings, and an enclosed play-ground. Prior to 
the period with which Colonel Fergusson deals, it had, as 
he says, well fulfilled the expectation, in having produced sound 
scholars and good gentlemen. “Tt was considered a distinc- 
tion to belong to such an institution. A certain responsibility 
lay on these aspirants of tender years” (those entering the 
‘first or lowest class, in October 1840), “seeing there were tradi- 
ytions of the school in respect of gentlemanly style and other 
matters.” About sixty boys then joined the first class, which, 
Colonel Fergusson says, was an unusually large number ; and, 
he says, the reason was that the first class was i i taken 
by one of the most popular of the masters, James, 
Cumming. The system which existed from the Pe i of 
the school down to the year when Colonel Fergusson wrote, when 
some changes were made, was that a boy, from the day of his 
joining the first class, advanced, year by year, under ‘the 
exclusive care of the same master in classical studies during the 
first four years of his career. Then, though he was passed 
on to the Rector’s hands -to receive higher instruction 
in the classics—then the spécialité of the school—he did not al- 
together leave behind him the teaching of his old master, but 
had the advantage of the combined instruction during the 
remaining three yea of the course, .It was obvious that, 
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“under an arrangement of this kind it was matter of the 
utmost moment into whose hands a boy was likely to be 
intrusted on his first entry in the school, For better or worse, 
he and his master must be associated for many hours daily. 
during the next six or seven years—perhaps the most impor- 
tant.of the boy’s life” Hence the run upon æ popular mastef, 
Some boys would be kept back, others pressed on a little, 
to meet such an occasion, The fact that the boys who entered 
the “ First” in October 1841, had fallen’on most happy times 
and singular good fortune, was apparent to us all, says Colonel 
Fergusson, before we had been many days at school— 
"Tt was, however, no new discovery that we ‘had made.’ Already 
Mr. Cumming had secured for himself the reputation” of a high- 
minded honourable gentleman of large attainments, and wide sym- 
pathies, which took the form of the most genial and kindly bearing 
towards his boys.” 

According to my recollection, Mr. Cumming’s first classes 
were not the largest in this school. I think Mr. Macdougat 
used to have more pupils, and I think there was a Macdougal 
Club also, which may still exist. But Colonel Fergusson’s 
praise of Mr. Cumming is fully justified. “ Among the earlier 

of. his pupils were Archibald Campbell Tait, Dux of the 
Academy, in its second year (the year tn which Mr. Cumming 
joined it), the future Archbishop of Canterbury, and the late 
Frederick Robertson of Brighton.” “In after years, Mr. 
- Cumming’s intercourse with Archbishop Tait was of a very 
cordial character.” “ The pupils of a former period held him 
in the same high esteem and affectionate regard that we did.” 
Sir Mountstuart Grant-Duff, ex-Governor of Madras, is men- 
tioned by Colonel Fergusson as one of Mr. Cumming’s early 
pupils. 

It seems curious that Colonél Fergusson does not mention 
‘the fact that Mr. Cumming was an ordained clergyman, though 
he made education the business of his life. But “ The 
Reverend ” he was—originally of the Church of Scotland, but 
after the Secession,-—-of the. Free Church, I well ‘remember 
hearing him preach in a country Parish Chutch, shortly before 
that event took place, but I do not think his sermon was 
controversial, 

Long before the first year was out. as Colonel Fergusson 
says, our faith in our master was complete ; 

—“ Firm without harshness, gentle without weakness,” such was 
the description given of him by one who knew Mr. Cumming 
well ; nothing could be better or more apt. His class discipline 
was firm, tempered with much of geniality and not a little 
humour ; and he, by a happy knack, 


t When’er he spoke, 
Made work seem lightsome by his mirthful joke,’ 2 
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which was not wanting «sometimes even: when correction 
was administered,™ “Then his threats of punishment were — 
terrible to hear. He could speak in an awful voice’ of ‘a 
tremendous flogging ; but well we knew it was sound, and. 
hing more.” Ido not remember that Mr. Cumming. ever 

j lost His. temper, or was in a passion ; but he could be stern on 
occasion, and retribution generally followed swiftly on de- 
tection. The flogging was. certainly sound, but perhaps that 
is what Colonel Fergusson means, not vox et preterea nihii, His. 
“ tawse ” was full-sized, and heavy, and I have still a vivid 
recollection of the feel of it. Six lashes of the five thongs ` 
all over the palm and fingers, administered with a full swing 
of the body and arm, made one feel bad for hours, : And | 
Mr. Cumming did not confine the administration to the hand. © 
He had a pretty way of whacking one over the shoulders, if he ` 
caught one up to anything as he was walking’ round the ‘class, l 
ne way in which his “ geniality and humour ” were manifested, ` 
was in throwing the tawse at a boy, whom he saw in the dis- ` 
tance misbehaving, whereupon the unlucky wight had to carry 
it up to the desk, and there receive his “ palmies.” The differ- i 
ence between the instrument and the mode of using it, was’ 
grèat in Mr. Cumming’s and Mr, Gloag’s classes, Gloag doa 
the mathemetical master, and Colonel Fergusson devotes a * 
chapter of his book to his virtues, his humours, and his 
eccentricities, which I will make use of further on. Regarding 
Gloag’s ‘ tawse ’ it is said :— 
“In those days the saw/sh of the ‘tawse’ was no palatal sound , 

‘at the Academy. Gloag’s were produced on slight occasion. They— ` 
_the Instrument has no singular that we-ever heard of--were hard, 


“ thin, and black” (and short, I may add), “ the tips seemed—or rather’ 
we should say sees, for we had them in hand a few days ago,—to have . 
been artificially hardened. | 
“ This weapon he handled with skill and dexterity, and it was 
thought he took a. pride in his profitiency, as those do who excel in“ 
any exercise where hand and eye must work in unison, so that ‘the idea 
was common that he had acquired a taste for its use,~a SE 
‘Taste with a distempered appetite.” ee 
“This is what Peter Guthrie Tait says on the point :_* Tọ usea. 
- well known cricketing phrase, Gloag could get more work. on the. 
tawse than could any of the other masters. ae secret was in| 
great part a dynamical onè?” ys : 





-I hope it was Tait that taught him the secret! Gloag’s 
stroke with the ‘tawse’ was a sort of rdpid draw-cut ; he 
eemed to wish to take a bit out of you; but I think Cum- 
ing’s heavy, unsophisticated sweep had-a more lasting effect. 
-Among the subjects the classical masters at the Academy 
had to teach was Geography, and by Cumming, at least, it was. 
well taught, and by the aid of large maps. He was fond of. 
the subject, and made it interesting to us by reading to us: 






“ 


v 
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„out of books of travel by the half-hour at a time. I have never. - 


r 


lost the love of geographical subjects and books which I then 
acquired, May not some of the many boys of Mr, Cumming’s 
classes, who chose careers which led them to India and other 


foreign countries, have done so in fulfilment of their school — 
dreams ? 


THE CLUB. ae 


Chapter VI of the Chronicles is entitled “ The Club.” 
Mr. Cumming left the Academy in 1846, on being appointed - 
Rector of the newly instituted Academy at Glasgow, which 
post he held for five years, In 1850 the degree of LL.D. was 
conferred on him by the University of Glasgow, and in the fol- 
lowing, year he gave up his rectorship as being appointed one 
of Her Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, This appointment he 
held for three-and-twenty years, that is, till within a short time 
of his death, Dr.-Cumming returned to Edinburgh in 1850, — 
aid, says Colonel Fergusson, it will be readily understood how 
cordially he was welcomed back, and “ how, when his old Aca- 
demy pupils of the years 1841-46 formed the resolution of join- 
ing in a Club; which should bear their respected master’s 
name, with, the object of continuing their affectionate com- 
_panionship with him, and of holding together friendships of 


“ long standing, it was “an honour to the class when this good 


gentleman accepted the position which it was their desire he 
should hold, with regard to themselves, ‘ The Class’ was by this 
time scattered ; but those of them who remained in Edinburgh 
took effective steps to ascertain the feelings of their late com- 
panions in this matter. Whether from those still at their 
studies at various Universities, or already started in theit~ 
careers of life; from’ the New ‘World, and the far East, id 
from various foreign parts, there came expressions of t 
warmest sympathy.” Ata preliminary meeting, held on 23rd 
February 1850, the thirteen present resolved to form themselves 
into a Club, to be called Zhe Edinburgh Academy, 1841-46, 
Cumming Club. All those who attended Dr. Cumming’s First 
Class in 1841, and Fifth in 1846, or any one or more of the 
intervening years, were, to be entitled to admission. It was 
resolved that— 
. “the design in instituting the Club is to promote good: feeling generally 
_ tbhetween the members of the class, to stimulate friendship by "intercourse 
among, those of them who have the good fortune to be still.within its reach, 

' to revive mutual interest with those whom circumstances have dispersed, andy 

. to testify the respectful regard which they chertish for their former teachér.” 

A: circular -letter was seht to’ every mémbér of the class 
whose address could be ascertained, in various parts of the 
world; and the success of: the movement was so complete, that 
that twenty-two names were enrolled by the 4th January 1851. 
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The first dinner was held in the ‘ Archers’: Hall,” on 17th 
January 1851, Drs. Cumming and Gloag, Mr. Hamilton, the 
writing master, and Monsieur Senébier, the French master, being 
resent as guests. “It -was a great and: remarkable occasion 
forsthese young fellows whén they found themselves thus 
entertaining their old masters, and not: yet able to: overcome 
a sense of awe. Everything seems ‘to have been done in the 
most dignified manner,” The masters were toastéd; and many 
more toasts followed. “The youngsters -were pleased with 
the success of their first- attempt .at dinner-giving; and‘ with 
themselves. The next annual dinner seems: to: have been 
equally successful,‘ a little less stately, and perhaps more 
enjoyable.” . 

t But a far more remarkable entertainment was shortly to be given by the 
young Club, the memory of which is still fresh ‘with those so happy as to 
have been present, and no less su in the mind of the guest of this never-to-be- 

~. forgotten evening. l í i 

“In Feburary 1852; Peter Guthrie Tait achieved the’ high distinction and 
position of Senior Wrangler at Cambridge,” (and Smith’s' Prizeman also, 
I think) “This was felt to be ‘an honour conferred on the Academy, the. 
Masters Gloag in particular -the Class and the Ciub. Consequently they could 
do no less than offer to their old friend and Dux a banquet specially designed 
to do him worship? “For once the exclusive rule of the Club was broken 

- through. and invitations, scattered with a lavish hand amongst those—and they 
were many—who, beyond the limits of the class, held kindly memories of 
Tait and of the Academy; It was a high occasion for thém all, Gloag could 
hardly divest himself of the idea that he was the hero of the occasion, such 

_ credit did he take to himself.” = 

No wonder Gloag was proud ; for though Tait, after leaving 
the Academy, . studied. for several years: at the Edinburgh 
University before going to Cambridge, yet Gloag had taught 
the young idea how to-shoot. I must refer to the Chronicles 
or an account. of the pranks that were played that night, 

r the masters and other elder guests were gone, I well 

emember some of them, led by Doylé Shaw, who was always 
the wag of the,class: a boy whose face you could not. look 
on without laughing. 







NocTES C@NAQUE, 


Chapter VII, of the Chronicles is entitled, “ Noctes Cenegue,” 
After the Archers’ Hall, a tavern inthe Flesh Market Close, 
in the old town, was for some years the venue. Then’ ‘the 
Club emigrated to West Register. Street, “on classic ground, 
and within a stone’s throw of the famous spot, where ‘Am- 
brose’ and his ‘Tavern’ flourished. ‚Who has not. been stirred 
py the glorious ‘ Noctes ?’” | 
=. ‘ Nothing. could be more enjoyable and real than our nights in this 

locality of many memories,” i : l oi 
“Here, for the next nine years, the dinners were held—excellent dinners ; 
our own Chaplain to say the grace, and another class-fellow to give us good 
wine. : 5 $ ; 
“ At these meetings the thoughts of the class and the old masters naturally 






a 
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n turned to those who were away; and we read that, one evening in January 
1855, at the Flesh Market, they drank, with good wishes, to, those of the 
Club who were abroad, especially such as were in the Crimea and Turkey.” 


At this time, says Colonel Fergusson, in a foot-note, therg 
were with the Forces in the Crimea, James Paton, 4th King ) 
Own; James, Craster, 38th Regiment; Patrick Heron Watson, 
Assistant Surgeon, Royal Artillery ; ; W. Brown, Assistant 
Surgeon, 13th Light Infantry; Frank Grant Suttie, with the 
Naval Brigade ; and Doyle Money Shaw, Assistant Surgeon, 
ọn board H. M. S. “ Spiteful,” in the Red Sea. 


‘ And now some of the Fellows who had wandered began to return, and 
the worthy Secretary’s anxieties, as shown by the records, to keep up the 
numbers of the Club to be somewhat at rest. 

‘* William Clephane, from service with the Bengal Artillery; James Vertue, 
of the Madras Engineers; and later, Cockburn, "eand Fergusson, after the 
Indian Mutiny, returned, Later still, Hall came home from long medica’ 
practice in manure and, after having been long ‘ wanted’ on the Club lists 
Arthur Forbes, R. N , appeared, a wanderer from the Baltic, and the Chin 
and African seas; then Charles Hope” (in 1872; I must have attended, 
or ought to have attended, the dinners, from 1851, until 1859,)-“ from India. 
In 1369 the Club receivel a welcome addition to its number in the return 
of Fleming Jenkin, appointed Professor of Engineering to the Edinburgh “ 
University. How pleased old Cumming was to “welcome back his boys, and 
BOW genially he beamed on them through “his silver-rimmed spectacles!" 


€6lonel Fergusson has a word or two to say about the Club’s ` 
“Museum. The archives were preserved in a ponderous chest 
<” which had to be produced at each annual dinner. Its contents 
were interesting, 2. g., “a. fragment of Dr. Cumming’s ‘ Tawse,’ 
seut by"a zealous member from India.” 


“ Further more, under date rith January 1867, it is shown that the ‘ Museum 
of the Club,’ having been opened, and the precious fragment exhibited, Dr, 
Gloag, amidst the applause of the company, undertook to lay on the> table 
at the next dinner of the Club, for preservation with its archives, the veritalls 
Tawse used by him during the period of his long incumbency at the Academ 
an instrument that ‘ he feared was already well-known to several member 
the Club.’ (see Minutes, p. 56)” 

‘In due, course the promise was fulfilled. At the next annual dinner, 2and 

January 1868, Dr. ‘Gloag, with some solennity, took from the pocket of his 
tail-coat zke Zawse, and threw them on the table amidst a burst of rapturous 
applause. ü 

Re When they had been safely placed ‘under lock and key, and Dr. Gloag 

. . thanked for the ‘gift of the interesting relic,’ the feelings experienced were 
chiefly these : -That a high distinction had been conferred on the Club in Dr. 
Gioag’s having given a preference to them, above ail other aspirants, by thus 
. making them the guardians.of such a treasure, and, secondly— that at last a 

‘triumph had been achieved over the adversary of our youth, now scotched and 

consigned to perpetual durance,” 


_ It was in January, 1871, at their twentieth annual meeting, 
that the Club presented Dr. Cumming with a handsome alb 
containing three-and-twenty photographic portraits of former’ 
members of the class, which the Secrétary had, with somé 
labour, collected in accordance with a suggestion made two - 
years before, In July 1874, Dr. Cumming retired from the oe 
of H. M Inspector of Schools, which he had held since 185 
receiving the usual pension from Goverment, “This aan. 
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drawal from public life was a source of regret to a wide circle 
of friends, Their regret was freely expressed. ‘During a 
long period of years,’ it was said, ‘there was scarcely a parish 
ke Scotland, where the name and figure of Dr. Cumming were 
iot. familiar. His presence was missed.in many a country 
.manse.\” A public presentation was made to him by a large 
number of teachers and other friends, “as a token of their’ 
cordial appreciation of the fidelity and genial courtesy with 
ils for twenty-three years .he discharged the duties of his 
office.” 
Colonel Fergusson says there is-a certain fascination in the 
manner of after dinner talk at the Cumming Club ; 


‘t Perhaps there is somewhat of the old Académy feeling of independence, 
want of reverence, if you like, for views propounded, because they are the 
views of somebody ; outrageous propositions answered in a like - preposterous 
Strain; the same free criticism as in the play-ground of the School, all in the 

best of good humour.” ‘It is a rare chance, this yearly meeting, and the 

~=- feeling is to make the most of it in good fellowship, and when the talkers,- as 

~ they are wont to do, fall into pairs, what is ‘the Jargon of the schools’ to the ` 
clatter of the Club! | ; i z 

“ When the Secretary, as the night grows late, gets up to fetch in the chest, 
and lay it on the table, as he is by enactment bound to do, the chances are 
that on his return something of this sort will meet his ears— 


The squadrons, my dear sir, were left in front ; 
The enemy untouched by shot or shell ; 
Down hill they rode, and fell upon the square ’—= 
‘No Sir, it was a meloid ‘ Dafty’ drew ; 
The paper for the Royal Society 
Fixed such attention as you seldom see ; l 
Eighteen he was’~~-—‘ A great age for a judge, i 
But then his intellect’s as clear as when 
He first put on his robes long years ago’ — 
‘Long ears indeed ! I cannot quite agree ’-~- 
ne ‘To hear him in a shipping case you’d say ’— 
xX t Why fire the second barrel at the brute? 
i Only to spoil the skin, when stark he lay 
: And dead’—‘ Not quite upon the putting-green, , 
But then with my short spoon I seldom fail . 
To manage such a shot ’—‘ What luck indeed! ’— 
t Ergs, or tenth-métres, it matters not one whit,’ 
* The foot-pounds were as, seven are to two ; 
- And that I will maintain, tho’ all the pig- 
And wooden-headed owls —’ &c, ` . , ok 
One evening the Professor of Natural Philosophy, P, G. Tait, 
was badgered into giving the Club a specimen of those pre- 
lections of his that were ‘found so attractive’ to the young, 
and the fair, and the ‘blue,’ “and such a specimen.” The 
subject was doubtful, but “the discourse flowed on in its course 
.oothly, with here a quip and there a quiddity. Nothing the 
éaker touched he did not adorn with points of light and bits 
of colours deftly and daintily thrown in,” 


i “ While pipes went out and eyes were opened wide, the Professor gave, with 

+, sweetest smile, glimpses of what may well have been the wiles with which he, 
enticed the young, and the fair, and the ‘ blue” into paths leading onwards to the 
mazes of amphicheiral and other species of Beknottedness, in the midst of which 
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` the Cumining Club had long ere this been hopelessly entangled. Duting one of 
the momentary pauses, when the speaker stopped to keep his pipe alight with a 
puff or two, he casually remarks— 
$ Just say When you have had enough óf this—or TIl go on for twenty minutes 
nee ‘ Isoud as the wolves on Orca’s stormy steep 
Howl to the roarings of the northern deep; 
Such is the shout ’ Tee 
1 indignation that sends the Professor—~still sweetly smiling—back to his 
‘chair. 

Qn ‘tthe 15th December 1875, “our good old master passed 
away. His death took place ‘ with startling suddenness.’ “The 
Club could only give expression, in their minutes, to a feeling 
of ‘deep sorrow for the loss of one of whom ‘they had so many 
pleasant reminiscences, and who was always so pleased to meet 
his old pupils,” It is unnecessary to say more now.” Dr. 
Cumming’s son wrote that he was sure thatit was not the mere 
name of the “ Cumming Club” that made his father feel and 
speak so affectionately of the old pupils whom he met at the 
annual ‘gatherings. “With great admiration for the talents of 
several, -he seemd to think that an unusual amount of chivalrous 
and tight brotherly-kindness pervaded and allied the members. 
‘Of some he never spoke without the half laugh, half ‘tears, 
which sought to coficeal, and yet betrayed, his tenderness of 
feeling for them.” 

For a moment, says Colonel Fergusson, there was a question 
whether, now that the centre of our little Society was gone, it 
should’ not be allowed to dissolve. “ But it was called to mind 
how often our master had spoken of the hope ‘he entertained. 
that, when he should be called away, the ‘Class would continue . 
to meet as before. Accordingly the ‘twenty-fifth’ meeting 
of the Club was held on the 23rd March 1876. With rie fl 
ing numbers and prosperity they ‘have met annually till n $ 
It was at the thirty-third meeting of the Club that it was ¥ 

‘sincerely and solemnly declared’ that it was their wish that 
the Historiographer should undertake ‘the long-talked of comsr 3 
pilation of the Annals of the Club; he was exhorted to lose nop 
time, and, in concert with the Secretary, undeavour to trace the’: 
careers of our class- fellows, the scraps of intelligence of somee™ 
that had from time to time been received having led to the * 
desire for more.” 





da 








THE CHRONICLES. 

The book containing the Chronicles of the Cumming Clu 
appeared towards the end of 1887. Itis a small quarto v 
of 229 pages, printed in antique type, with wide margins, on thic 
hand-made paper, and plainly but well half-bound. The pubt-"; 
lishers advertisement, which follows the preface, states that 250 
copies of the book were printed, of which the Club had absorbed 
150 and that the remaining 100 copies were for sale. In a circular ¥ 
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I received with my copy, the Secretary of the Club stated that 
it ‘had been originally contemplated that the issue should be 
confined to the Class, the relatives of deceased members, and 
others, who had supplied information for the compilation, in- 
uding also a few copies for the members of Dr, Cumming’s 
family. As the work proceeded, however, it was thought that 
it might prove to be of interest toa somewhat wider circle of 
readers, and accordingly it was resolved to print 250 copies, 
Messrs, Constable offering to take the risk of printing and 
selling the extra 100 copies, “Their offer was accepted, and 
` the whole of the copies taken by them were quickly disposed of, 
the demand having in fact exceeded the limited supply.” The 
book, then, was soon out of print, and I: have not heard that 
ny subsequent edition has been printed. This must serve as 
art of my excuse for quoting so copiously from it. The 
hronicles are, of course, inscribed with affection and gratitude, 
the memory of Dr., Cumming, of whom a speaking likeness 
is given in a frontispiece, engraved from an etching, or a pen- 
and-ink drawing. A vignette of the Academy building is 
given on the title page. | . 
In ‘his “ Ad lectorem,” Colonel Fergusson admits that when 
a small Society that had hitherto sought the shade, stept for- 
ward to break the golden silence of five-and-thirty years, and 
lay open the fact ofits existence, and somewhat of its inrier life, 
there seems some ground for the imputation of egotism. But 
the book was intended for an already contracted circle of readers, 
in which—-and in certain outer concentric rings—there existed 
“That desire for sympathy that is the product of leisurely 
thought and kindly retrospection, to satisfy which, in some 
ae this little book has been compiled. 
‘There’s no such thing in Nature, ‘and you'll draw 
A faultless Waster, whom the world ne’er saw? . 

Our belief, however, runs tothe contrary ; and, having run these 
many lustres and decades, has gathered strength and momen- 
tum hopeless to resist, 

“ Avid this is part of the tenets of our creed—that howevér the principles of 
school!-mastering may be laid down, and the theories explained, in lectures and 
treatises of to-day, how an ignorant and erring little mortal may be put in at one 
end of a scientific process, ahd turned out at the other a finished gentleman, in 
our time it. came by the light ofa kindly nature to a gentle-hearted man to do 
all this ; and reap a rich crop of love and gratitude besides. 

“ But, we would not-have it thought that any pretence is made in these records 
of our schoo] days, that we were other than an average sample of the good old 


cademy’s raw material ; and, in our manhood, of her completed work. - 


: are not of those who would set Class against Class, or our own above 
the rest.” 


polonel Fergusson renders due thanks to those who helped 


mn in his work ; and he concludes his Preface by hoping that 
the Chronicles will not be thought of a complexion too mili- 
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tary. “Some seven-and-twenty of the Class went into the 
Services, as will be seen, at an important juncture in the 

history of our country ; and, with their weapons, have gathered 

in a goodly harvest of honours in the field and on the sea. 
Thirty-nine military decorations, including sír of British and 

ji Knightly ‘ Orders,” have fallen to the share of 7% 
lass. Ten 

“To show how all this came about; and to record the 
achievements, no less heroic, of many of our class-fellows in 
Civil life ; and of others with the pen; and to trace careers 
of quiet industry and usefulness, is the aim of the latter part 
of this volume, where it has been attempted to make mention, 
however slight in some cases, of each one of those who were 
under Dr. Cumming’s care at the Academy, between the years 
T841 and 1846, inclusive.” 

The 37th Annual dinner of the Cumming Club took place 
on the 20th July 1888. I was at home at the time, and was very 
sorry that I could not be present. From a circular ‘put forth by 
the Honorary Secretary, MR.. ROBERT LAIDLAW STUART, 

I learned that there were present—Colonel J. H. GAMMELL (who 
presided, and who from 1853 to 1886 had not been able to 
attend the meetings), MR BEaTSON BELL (a name now 
coming to the front in India), Lieutenant-General COCKBURN, 
The Rev. Henry DUNCAN, Lieutenant-Colonel FERGUSSON . 
(the Historiographer of the Club), Captain A ForBES, R. Nọ | 
Mr. GRAY, Mr. JoHN C. ROBERTSON, Mr. Wm Top, and Mr. 
R. L. Stuart. Four others—Mr. BRODIE, Captain WILLIAM 
D. O. Hayv-NEwTon, Major JAMES PATON, and Professor 
TAIT, had intended to be present, but were prevented at the 
last. Apologies, containing regrets for unavoidable absencé;~an 
best wishes for the success of the meeting, were received from 
Sir EDWARD HARLAND, Bart., Messrs. BROUGHTON, CARRING- 
TON, COBBOLD, COCHRANE, CONDAMINE, and HOPE, Lieute- 
nant-Colonel MCDOUGALL, Major JOHN PATON, Mr. PITMAN, 
Major-General SHIRREFF, Mr. A. D. STEWART, Major-General 
A. UTTERSON, and Mr. P. H. Watson, M.D. Only four out 
of thirty-three circulars issued had been unreplied to. 
Occasion was taken of that being the first dinner since the 
completion of the “ Chronicles of the Club,” to present Colonel 
Fergusson with a mark of appreciation on the part of the 
Club of his labours in the compilation of that work.* T 






















* While this article was in the press I have learned, with dees? 
from the Academy Army List, the title of which I have prefixed, t 
Colonel Fergusson died in 1892, though I have been thinking and wri 
of him as alive. No particulars are given. He must be sorely misse 
the meetings of the Club, 
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gift consisted -of a. Silver Tankard or Claret Jug, of date 1743, 
on which was inscribed— 

O To THEIR SYMPATHETIC HISTORIOGRAPHER, 

ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, 
A ‘IN GRATEFUL RECOLLECTION OF HIS SUCCESS 
IN A LABORIOUS BUT CONGENIAL TASK, 
WITH THANKS, ESTEEM, AND GOOD WISHES, 
THE CUMMING CLUB, 
20th July 1888. 


I have already quoted pretty freely from the “ Chronicles,” 
but I must find room for a few “tidbits.” “ Who has not been 
puzzled,” says Colonel Fegusson, “ to individualise some of the 
early Christian martyrs that one sees. depicted as suffering 
nheard of atrocities?” Regarding one of these the knowledge 
as fixed in our minds once and for all time. 
~.“ On one occasion Mr. Cumming put the question to his class con- 
cerning the martyrdom of St. Lawrence : t Could any one describe the 
manner of his death?’ Beginning at the top of the class, the wise 
ones—Tait, Bell, Hall, Home, were tried, and all the rest ; * Shot with 
arrows, ’‘ Wheel with spikes’, and other horrors were in vain suggested. 
Then Mr. Cumming related, that in a former class of his, the same 
question had been put—' What was the end of St. Lawrence? .No 
- one could answer, till at last an imp from the lower regions of the 
, class * got up dux? by answering, amidst shouts of applause—* He was 
brandered ! (Colonel F ‘ergusson, owing to the imperfect nature of the 
English language, finds it necessary to put in a footnote— Brander, 
to broil on a gridiron,—Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary.) 

“ The process is associated with salmon cutlets and mutton chops. 
Consequently, it happens, that the ever-recurring pictures of the Saint 
and his gridiron, in the galleries of Italy ‘and Germany, never fail to 
re-atfirm the fact, for those who learned it then, that St. Lawrence was 

randered, : 

ere is a Scotch proverb, says Colonel Fergusson, to the 

effect that you find ‘ good gear in small parcels? Mr. Cumming 
‘once, to the great enjoyment of all, tested the truth of the 
‘saying in so far as it applied to his class. The pupils used to 
sit, without desks in front of them, in horse-shoe fashion, the 
master’s desk at the open end, and a great fire-place making a 
break at the toe end. “ Thus it was that a rough division of the 
class was established between those whose abitual and re- 
cognised place was above the fire, and those who only casually 
ttained to that eminence, There were about thirty on each 
e of the fire-place. For the purpose of Mr. Cumming’s 
riment the class was arranged in order of merit, the votes 
he class being taken as to each boy’s usual place, and a list 
mewn out.” Then the class was sized, and a second list made, 
che general result of the experiment, which caused intense 
amusement, seemed to be that many big hulking fellows found 
themselves for the moment advanced to positions they had 
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occupied but rarely-; and several below the fire, where’ they had 
never been before. Therefore, it was held, that the truth of the 
proverb was in some sort established—albeit there were excep- 
tions. Our permanent dux (Tait) was hardly, if anything, 
moved from his place ; there were a few others, who were nof 
displaced.” e- 
The 3rd Chapter of the Chronicles is entitléd,- “ MATHE- 
‘ MATICS,” and it is, perhaps, the most amusing in the book. The 
Mathematical Master has already been mentioned in this 
article for his skilful use of the ‘ Tawse’, and his presence for 
long at the dinners of the Club.as a guest. Mr, James Gloag 
(afterwards Dr. Gloag, was described in the Rector’s Annual 
Report for, the year 1833 as‘a most honest, zealous, and 
energetic, teacher’ and, it may be added, says Colonel Fer- 
gusson, a most eccentric one. “ The name of no teacher 
youth in Scotland during the last half century is more widel 
‘known than that of Dr, Gloag, A volume might well 
devoted to Gloag’s doings and pithy sayings. A ‘ chap-book ’ 
of such would run those of George Buchanan’s very close.” 
< For a description of the man and his manners I must refer to 
the Chronicles. His dialect, or, rather, his pronunciation— 
unreferable to any part of Scotland— issaid tohave been, perhaps, 
his most striking characteristic. “ Gloag’s interchange of the 
words ‘ Rod’ and ‘ Road’ was interesting, though not peculiar . 
to himself, For example, when a dux, distributing slates or | 
slate-pencils, tried to pass- between two crowded forms, he 
would say~‘ Haw, boni, whatna vod's that t tak’? When he 
had occasion for the implement cf demonstration and correc- 
tion, he would give the order,‘ Fatch the Road P The good 
stories about Gloag are said to be innumerable. pense of he 



































best Colonel Fergusson quotes is told at the expense of 
Rector, Archdeacon Williams. 


“ The Archdeacon tried his best to pass for a geometrician, but 
Gloag knew how vain his pretensions were. ‘ Punch ’ had a habit that 
annoyed Gloag not a little, of coming into his Class-room, generally „a 
Saturday morning, and asking questions, and so on, as though he were 
quite ax fait of all that was going on. 

“ On the occasion in question, Gloag put upon the black board one 
of his fancy propositions, such as he was wont to call ‘a nice little 
thing’, and called on the fellow at the head of the Class to make the 
necessary demonstration, He, however, kept silence, as did the next, 
and the next, while ‘ Punch ’ continued jeering them all the time — 
“< Dear we, what a blockhead you must be! Don’t you seeit? Iy 
quite simple.’ 

“it Haw t’ says the artful Gloag, glancing further down the 
where ‘ Punch’s’ favourite sat, ‘ Sallar thinks he can do it, döz 
Tak it, Sallar ! This was Gloag’ s peculiar: pronunciation of the nam 

“ There is a long pause ; the Rector’s favourite makes no progr 
though encouraged i in turn by both masters. 

“ * Noo, Sallar, says Gloag, with a tap on the board, ‘ Don’t keep us 


waiting on ye all day.’ : 
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“ Still there was no response. 

“ ¢ Why, Sellay,. my boy’, says the Archdeacon, disappointed, 
* Don’t you see it ? Think a moment. It’s quite easy, Don’t you know. è 
Perfectly simple.’ 

“ Here is the moment of triumph, so skilfully approached by Gloag, 
who, bursting out like a thunderboli, exclaims- 

~.. Naw, Mr. Ractor, Sir, its zo¢f easy—the thing is impossible ; its 

grdéss nonsense, Sir 1’ ” 

Gloag had a playful: way, as I remember, when arithmetic 
was on, and. the boys, as saon as they had done a sum, passed. 
rapidly before him showing their slates, of appearing to be in. 
a brown study, and saying, ‘ Right,’ * Right, for a number of 
times without apparently looking at the.sum. Probably he 
knew the answers off by heart, and saw them at a glance; 
but every now and then he would seize a slate, rub out the sum 
with his wetted hand, and order the unfortunate boy to ‘c6py 
down the first sax sooms on the board, and bring me them 
to morray.’ Iwas never sure whether this was.all right, or 
“whether it was not done.at random, just to establish a funk. 
Any how it reminded one of a spider sitting quietly in the 
centre of his:web till a: poor. fly came near enough. 

One scene in Gloag’s class, of which I have always had a: 
vivid recollection, is not mentioned in Colonel Fergussion book. 
A boy-—mentioned-in the Muster Rol of the class as—St, Croix: 
Minvielle, of the Island of St. Lucia, and to be remembered 
for his great strength and activity—-was possessed of a very: 
powerful nasal organ (an excellent thing in man, I think), and, 
performing on it one day, in Gloag’s class, as if he wished to 
blow his brains out, Gloag burst out on him thus— 

“Hoot, toot, what are ye blawin yer trumpet at in that 
fawshwn? If ye did the likes o' that in genteel Society, ye’d 

~t: putt to the door!” 
~ It was a sincere pleasure to all his old pupils, says Colonel 
Fefgusson, when the news reached* them that, in 1848, the 
degree of LL.D. had been conferred on Mr. Gloag. I re- 
member that we met him at the annual dinners as a loved friend, 
all soreness connected with the ‘Tawse’ having by that time 
been forgotten or forgiven. He retired from the Academy 
in 1864, and, says Colonel Fergusson, if proof were wanting of 
the esteem in. which he was held, it appears in the fact that, im- 
mediately after that.date, a medal—called, in his. honour, ‘ The 
Gloag. Medal) was established at the Academy, .the funds for 
, Which were provided by some. of és old pupils, The medal is 
. ee for competition to boys of the ‘ Seventh’ only, and is given 
minence in mathematics. Gloag very rarely, it is believed, 
was seen at the Academy after his retirement. “On one occa- 
sion some one asked him if he often went down to visit the. 
School, ‘Naw,’ he answered, ‘it’s nothing but a ert-brek,” 
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Chapter V of the Chronicles —“ WITH THE RECTOR,’ — The 
Venerable John Williams, M.A., of Baliol College, Oxford ; 
Vicar oft Lampeter, and Archdeacon of Cardigan—I must 
pass by with a few words, but solely for want of space, as—to 
old Academicians at least—it is very interesting. “The Hora- 
tian phrase, ‘ zaperzosius, perhaps best describes the impression 
his grand manner and imposing presence conveyed, -except that 
there was: no idea of tyranny.” But his ordinary manners and 
appearance earned for him the sebriguét ‘Punch:’ boys are, so 
irreverent. Nevertheless, Colonel Fergusson, though in a foot- 
note, records this of him :— 

t The Rector was imbued with an inexpugnable dignity. Ona certain 
occasion, in the early days of the Academy, ‘the Sixth had hunted a 
sow into the Rector’s class-room. The brute took refuge in one of the 
presses, In rushing out she capsized the Archdeacon on the floor. 
Peace and an upright position restored, the Rector calmly 


remarked, ‘ Boys, our lesson has been—what you call—too long in- 
terrupted, let us get on.’ ” ' 


The ‘Ractor’ certainly had his. peculiarities: “ Go Junior, 
Vis, Yis, Yis,’ was often heard. “Don’t you know the differ- 
ence between the ‘4aitch’ and the ‘no-/aitch?’ he would 
say, when pitching into a boy for not sounding the aspirate in 
reading Greek. This aspirating the name of the English letter 
was amusing to us Scottish boys, who, whatever their sins are, 
never misplace their “hs.” Is it a Welsh, as well as an English 
peculiarity ; or did ‘Punch’ do it on purpose, for emphasis? I 
never asked him. 

“ At the Great Jubilee Dinner of the Edinburgh Academy, in October 
1874,when the Archbishop of Canterbury (Archibald Campbell Tait) 
presided, feeling reference was made to Archdeacon Williams by the 


Chairman in the course of his eloquent speech, and reminiscences of 
old Academy days. ass 
“CAs a strong man,’ said the Archbishop, ‘ intellectually improved- 
those among whom he lived, so this man taught them in a way that 
none but a very able man indeed could teach. He had his faults—as 
who had not? And many might say that these, as hé grew older, 
predominated. He had, indeed, a strong sense of his powers, and he 
(the speaker) was not sure that he was not right to hold that opinion. 
He was aiman, and a real man, and he taught and fascinated his pupils 
in a way that none but a man of’ great intellectual power could do, 
He (the Archbishop) ministered to him in his last illness, and followed 
him to his grave,’ ” 
Colonel Fergusson alludes to the Rector’s two handsome 
daughters, A daughter of the Archdeacon is, I believe, still in 


Calcutta—the head of a well-known educational establishment. 


(To be continued), 
C. W, HOPE 


ArT. XIL—HOOGHLY PAST AND PRESENT.. 
: CHAPTER XI. l 
THE BANDEL®* CHURCH AT HOOGHLY. 


ar Portuguese may have, as Faria y Souza + says, first 
_ entered Bengal as military adventurers about the year 
1838, t but there is nothing to show that they had made their 
settlement at Hooghly before the Pathan domination was put 
an end to by the Moguls. Indeed, that event, as we have 
already shown, took place somewhere in the. eighth decade of 
the sixteenth century. After Bengal had come under the 
Mogul sway, Akbar ordered his Viceroy to send up a picked 
man among the Feringhees to the Presence. Accordingly, 
a captain of the’ name of Tavarez went up.to Agra§ 
“which had been newly made the capital of the empire.. He 
was treated by the Emperor with the utmost -kindness, and, 
as a’ mark of Imperial favour, was given permission to pitch 
upon any spot near Hooghly for the erection of a town, with 
full liberty to build churches and preach the Holy Gospel. 
Availing themselves of such an unexpected opportunity, the 


= 


The name Bandel appears to be another form of the Persian word 
Gandur, the letters 1 and r being convertible, and to signify a fort, 
as Hooghly, the Porte Pequeno of the Portuguese, was. So also there is 
a Baridel Church (Le. Bondor) at Chittagong, the Porte Grande of the 
Portuguese. 

+ Manuel Faria y Souza’s history of Asia Portuguesa, which is in 
Spanish, commences with 1412 and closes with 1640. 

This was the last year of the Portuguese Viceroy of India, Nuno 

da Cunha. In 1534 he had sent Martin Alfonso with 200 men in five 
ships to Chittagong with a view to establish friendly relations with the 
King of Bengal, and to obtain permission to erect a fortress and build a 
factory. at Chittagong, The mission, however, failed, and Martin and 
some of his men were made prisoners and forwarded to Gour, Antony 
de Sylva Meneses was then sent by Cunha, with 350 men in nine vessels, 
to try and effect the ransom of the prisoners. At this. time Mahmud 
Shah, the last of the independent kings, reigned in Bengal. The 
Portuguese having agreed to assist him against Shere Khan, the King 
released most of the captives retaining only five as hostages for the 
succour which was expected from Goa, But when this succour arrived 
in nine vessels, under the command of Vasco Perez de Sampayo, Shere 
had taken, Gour and Mahmud had been killed. Sampayo came and saw 
and went away without doing anything. (The Feringhees of Chittagong by 
~ Mr.~now Justice— Beverley, Calcutta Review, 1871.) 
ints (Agravan of the Pauranic writers) was a mere village before 
jAkbar’s time. Heturnedit into a splendid city, and graced it with a 
palace, the largest and most magnificent in the East. The world-renowned 
Taj is also near Agra. To this newly-built city Akbar removed his 


capital from Futtehpore Sikri in 1566, calling it after his own name, 
Akbarabad 
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Portuguese settled on the lands now occupied by the Church 
and its surroundings, and built houses for trading and other 
purposes.* As the province was then anything but peaceable, 
and as disturbances were always apprehended, the new 
settlers deemed it absolutely necessary to fortify their settle- 
ment. The requisite sanction being given by the Mogul 
Governor, they built a fort + in the place now called Gholeghat. 
It was of a square form, flanked by four bastions and surround- 
ed by -a deep ditch on three sides and by the deeper river on 
the fourth. This must have been done before 1585, inasmuch 
as the well-known traveller, Fitch, who visited Hooghly in that 
year, described it as “the chief keep of the Portuguese.” As 
the Portuguese went on prospering in their new settlement, 
the missionaries of the order of St. Augustine came to 
Hooghly and founded, in the year 1599, ł the Convent of 
Bandel, the Cathedral Church of St. Paul, and the Church 
of Misericordia, to which was attached an orphan-house’ for: 
the protection of young ladies. Merchants and‘ others, whom 
business .or enterprise called to distant parts, committed their 
maiden daughters, in their absence, to sacerdotal protection 
in the orphanage of the Church of Misericordia. These sacred 
edifices were frequented by a large body of worshippers, and 
thus Hooghly became-a place of great importance from a secular, 
as well as from a religious point of view. 

The Portuguese drove a brisk trade, and their fame as master 





* The Shak Jehan-namah states that the Portuguese, purchasing some 
lands in Hooghly, built houses thereon with the permission of the Nabob, 

+ Purchas, speaking of the Portuguese settlements in Bengal, writes :— 
‘The Portuguese have bere Porte Grande and Porte Pequeno, but without 
forts-and Governments; every man living after his.own lust, and for ae 
most part they are such as dare not stay in those places of better Govern- 
ment for some wickedness by them committed.” But the historian does” 
not appear to be quite correct in his statements, for the Portuguese had 
built a fort at Porte Pequeno. (Hooghly) in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
whilst the first volume of his Relations of the World was published in 
1864 in the reign of James I, 

į This is certainly a memorable year, as in it the East India Company.. 
was formed, and the Dutch first traded to the Moluccas. But not only 
from.a commercial, but also from a religious point of view, it is kept in re- 
membrance, for in it the furious bigot, Archbishop Alexis de Menezes, held 
his famous, or rather infamous, Synod at Diamper or Udayampura, entirely 
effacing the individuality of. the Syrian Church in India. The efforts which 
culminated in that Synod had their origin in the full fervour of missionary: 
enterprise which set in after the time of St. Francis Xavier, and 
which was directed towards stamping out the peculiarities of. the Syrian 
Christians, and bringing their doctrines into harmony with those practised. 
by the Catholic Church in Europe. St. Mavier came out with thed 
Governor. of Portuguese India, Martin Alfonso de Souza, and arrived at 
Goa onthe 7th May 1542. Hewas the recognised head of the Jesuits 
of India, He lies buried in New Goa, and his tomb is certainly, as 
Bishop Wilson has said, “a great curiosity.” 
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merchants spread far and wide, In the meantime the great 


Akbar was summoned from this world by the mightiest of 
monarchs, and was succeeded by his son Jehangir, The 
latter, though undoubtedly much inferior to his father in 
wisdom and ability, was not an intolerant prince. So far from 
molesting the Portuguese, he bore kindly feelings towards 
them, The French traveller Bernier * states, “ that Jehangir 
suffered the Portuguése in’ Hooghly upon account of traffic, 
and of his having no aversion to Christians, as also because 
they promised him to keep the Bay of Bengal clear from all 
pirates.” F In this way the Portuguese gradually rose to 
de a power in the land. They acquired lands on both sides 
of the river, and collected the’ rents, or rather revenues thereof 
after the manner of princes. Their fort at Hooghly was 
well garrisoned, and they had also a sufficient number of 
war-vessels always ready to protect them from the attacks 
of the enemy. Though nominally subject to the Great Mogul, 
they often assumed an air of independence, and were certainly 
not very regular in the payment of tribute due to the 
Paramount Power, At this time, however, an event happened 


which had the effect of undermining their power and pros- ~~ 


perity in Bengal. The Empress, Nur Jehan, who had absolute 
control over the pleasure-loving Emperor Jehangir, and 


“whose lightest whisper moved him more 
Than all the ranged reasons of the world, ” 


having shown herself hostileto the interest of the Heir Appa- 
rent,the latter revolted, and, being pursued by the Imperial army, 
fled to Bengal and stationed himself at Burdwan. While at this 

WX place, he asked for some assistance from the Portuguese Gover- 
“nor of Hooghly, Michael Rodriguez, who had waited upon him ; 
but His request was. not complied with. This refusal, polite 
though it was, so | 


“ Rankled in him and ruffledall his heart, ” 


that, after ascending the throne, he made it a point to drive 


the Portuguese out of Bengal.’ Accordingly, he directed his 
Viceroy to watch their movements with the eye of a spy, and to 
lodge complaints before him, if in any matter they overstepped 


~ Meme ea aaa a a a a A ee 
N ' ® Bernier resided in India for twelve years from 1657 to 1669, The greater 


-followed in 1665 from Delhi to Cashmere, through the entire length of the 
` J Punjab. He was a physician by profession. 
+. In the time of the early Mogul Emperors,.the Bay of Bengal was in- 
fested with Mughs and Portuguese, who lived by “levying chouž on the 
seas” as that arch-pirate, Angria of the Malabar Coast used to say of his 
dreaded sea-robbery. 


part of his fesidence was spent at the court of Aurungzeb, whose camp he 
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the bounds of law and justice. The result of this well-laid plan 
_ was the siege and capture of Hooghly in 1632. The fort 
was demolished, so also the Churches, but it would seem that 
the Convent did not suffer much, ifat all. The Governor and 
a large number of Christian captives were dragged to the 
Imperial residence at Agra, where they were very harshly 
treated. Excepting the five Augustine Friars, the rest of the 
prisoners of war were distributed as slaves amongst the grandees 
of the Court. The monks were more cruelly dealt with. 
Four of them were immediately put to death, and the fifth, 
Padre * da Cruz was ‘reserved for a severer punishment, for 
which a day was appointed. When that dreaded day dawned, 
the Emperor, forgetting his: usual good nature, ordered 
him, in the spirit of a Nero, to be cast under the feet of 
a furious elephant. But, wonderful to relate, the burly 
_ brute, moved at the sight of the holy man, lost his’ native 
ferocity, and commenced caressing him gently with his “little 
proboscis.” The Emperor was taken quite unawares, and, 
seized with religious awe, at once determined on the 
Padre’s pardon, and also offered to grant any reasonable 
request he might make. The good Augustinian solicited his 
own liberty, with permission to reconduct the surviving Chris- 
tian captives to Bengal, and also a grant of some rent-free 
lands as an endowment to the Bandel Church. Both the 
requests were readily granted by the awe-struck Emperor, 
and thus some amends were made for the immense loss which 
the Portiguese had sustained at his hands, 

The grant, thus made in 1633, covered an area of 777 
bighas of land. By the rman which was granted on this 
occasion, the Portuguese were given permission to found 
churches, and .the friars were exempted from the authority of 
the Fouzdar and other officers of Government, Within the 
precincts of that small tract they were allowed to exercise all 
magisterial powers with regard to the Christians, save and ex- 
cept the strictly royal prerogative of life and death. ‘They 
were, at the same time, exempted from all taxes and tolls. 
This little bit of a principality, as one might say -so, appears 
to have included. all the foreshore from the present jail to the 
northern limit of the circuit-house compound. There is a 
small piece of a very óld wall still remaining on the extreme 
east of the Hooghly-bridge yard, which is said to be the re: 





2 Padre is a Portuguese word signifying a priest,a missionary. It 
has a close affinity to the Sanscrit pitara, Latin pater, and English fathar. 
Several other words which are in common use in Bengal are also of 
Portuguese origin, such as chad (Port. chdve) a key; obi (Port. guove) 
cabbage; grija (Port. igreja), a church; tah. (Port fré) a ribbon; caste (Port. 
casta, breed) aclass; #z/am (Port. leila) an auction. l 

+ This grant was confirmed in 1646, `’ . 


n 
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mains of the Portuguese fort. The Kuti-pukur or the factory 
tank, which is at the south-west corner of the jail, was, it is 
believed, attached to the Portuguese factory, as in later times 
it certainly was to the English factory. Much of the land so 
granted was, however, lost during the times of the hostilities 
“between the English and the Nabob of Moorshidabad, and the 
area has now dwindled down to about 380 bighas, yielding a 
rental of about 1240,* l | 
The Convent of Bandel, which is dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary of Rosary} is the only building which remaiis to tell the 
sad tale of Lusitanian grandeur at Hooghly. It is the oldest 


Christian building in Bengal. Eight years after the siege of, 


Hooghly, it was pulled down, and all the records that were 
preserved in it were destroyed. In 1661 it was rebuilt by that 
pious Christian, J. Gomes de Soto, and, as if to wipe out all 
marks of Mogul! outrage, the new building was inscribed with 
the date of the old. In the nice little chapel which forms one 
side of the Convent, there is an inscription which shows that 
“the chapel was privileged for Saturdays by the Supreme 
Pontiff Benedict XII. in 1726.” The vault below contains the 
remains of Soto and his family, as well as of some other for- 
tunate Catholics, , 


The Augustinians of Bandel hail from Goa, and are subject. 


to the Bishop of Meliapore,t not to the Vicar Apostolic. The 
Portuguese in Bengal, like the Jesuits in Pondicherry, have 
never recognized the ecclesiastical authority of the Pope of. 
Rome§ The Court of Portugal, ever since the first establish- 


ment of its dominion in India, has invariably claimed the ex-. 


clusive right of ecclesiastical patronage, and has viewed with 
“~ 


` Besides property in lands, which are all leased to'ryots, there are, asthe present 

Prior says, other sources of income, But he is not aware of the net annual pro- 

ceeds, nor of the amount of expenditure. ; 
+ Convent. De Nossa Senhora De Rozario of Bandel, 


+ Meliapore (probably Malayapuram) was erected into a Bishopric in 1607. It- 


is now known as St. Thomas, . 

§ The Padroado was granted by the Pope to the King of Portugal in the days 
of Portuguese supremacy in the East: But now that Portugal is only a petty Indian 
Power, the great majority of the Catholic Missionaries and Catholic converts who 
reside in British India, resent.the claim of the Portuguese to this right of patron- 

. age to all bishoprics and benefices.in India. The Portuguese cling to the right of 

the Padroado as a relic of their ancient greatness, while the Popes sympathise 

N, with the attitude taken up by the majority of Indian Catholics. After many fruit- 

~y tess attempts at an amicable settlement of the question, Concordats were signed: 

etween the two parties, first in 1856, and afterwards in 1886, which have had the 

eect of placing the Catholic Church in India, outside the sphere of Portuguese: 

erritory, under the direct rule of the Pope This dispute about Padroado has been 

“a great obstacle to the progress of the Catholic Church in India, pe 

. | The present Prior of Bandel, the Rev, De Silva Furtado, however, informs us 

that the reigning King of Portugal, Don Carlos, De Braganza, is on friendly terms 

with the Pope, and is in spiritual communion with him, as the head of the 

Catholic Church, - He also states that year before last His Holiness made a hand- 
some present to the Queen of Portugal. 


3 preat jealousy any interference with it.l| Butit is very much 
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to be regretted that it has not been equally careful in making 
a proper ‘use of that privilege. The priests appointed by 
Government as a rule, not only were ignorant, but also bore a 
bad character. “Buried in debauch,” as they were, they were 
studious of their own ‘ease. rather than of the good of their 
spiritual charge. At any rate, they have never been highiy 
spoken of for purity of morals. Captain Alexander Hamilton* 
thus wrote about Bandel :—“ The Bandel at -present deals in 
no sort of commodities, but what ‘are in request at the Court of 
Venus, and they ‘have a Church, where the owners of such goods 
and merchandise are to be met with, and the buyer may be 
conducted to proper shops, where the commodities may be 
seen and felt; and a priest to be security for the soundness 
of the goods.” Thus the profligacy of the Bandel priests 
seéms to have equalled what is told of the corruption among 
European ecclesiastics in the Middle Ages, ana their ignorance 
was equal to their licentiousness. Nothing was more common. 
than to see high ecclesiastical offices conferred on men as 
amorous as Sybarites and as ignorant as Boestians.~ The 
church Government is still with the King, and, judging from 
the lax and careless way in which it is sometimes administered, 
it would seem that the cause of morals and letters would not 
suffer much by its being taken out of his hands and placed in 
those of the Pope. Attached to the Convent there was a Nun- 
nery in which many dark deeds were done, over which a thick 
impervious veil has been cast. Mention is made in 1723 of 
a-College of Jesuits at Bandel of the way to Keota. Georgi 
stated that ‘the Christian religion and learning flourished in 
Hooghly under the auspices of the King of Portugal, and that 
the hospice of Bandel was as much crowded with monks aè 
its schools wee with native converts, But these statements 
must be received with considerable modifications, for, as a 


* Hamilton traded in the East Indies from 1688 to 1723. He wrote his £e 
count of the. Hast Iitdies about the year 1690, when Bandel was ®© chockful o 
pretty women.” De Foe’s well-known lines apply with full force to the state'o: 
the Bandel Church at'that time ‘r-i 

“ Wherever God erects a house of prayer, 
The Devil always builds a chapel there, 
And ‘twill be found upon-examination 
i The latter has the largest congregation.” > ; 

+ The distinguished writer of the Article, “The Feringhees of Chittagong,” to 
which we have already referred, very justly observes: ‘‘ The general neglect of 
Education among the Feringhees was chiefly owing to the character of the priésts 
sent from Goa, These half-caste ‘men, renowned for their superstition, ignorance, 
and selfishnéss, brought discredit on their ‘profession,’ What was trie i 
Bandel at Chittagong was more than true of the Bandel at Hooghly. 

{ This has unfortunately been thé casè with almost all nunneries. Though the 
nuns are ‘closed about by high -narrowing walls, and are kept afar from the world 
and all its lights and shadows, they are seldom found “ to lead sweet lives in purest 
chastity.” Nothiog has contributed so much to immorality as the uaholy vow of 
celibacy. l i 


~ 
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matter of fact, neither the cause of religion nor that of edu- 
cation was much advanced, 

In 1760, this place suffered much from the calamities 
which were brought about by hostilities between the English 
and the Nabob of Moorshedabad, and, as a matter of 
necessary consequence, it was denuded of most of its in- 
habitants.” The state of things precipitated from bad to worse, 
so that when, in the first half of the present century, the author 
‘of the Sketches of Bengal wrote his ‘valuable work, he found 
that Hooghly had well-nigh reached its last stage of ruii. 
He says: “ The ancient and famous port of Hooghly contains 
now but a few small houses, and several poor huts. The 
lascivious damsels of this once gay city slumber under its 
ruins, When Pomp withdrew from thence, Debauchery van- 
ished. Poverty now, stalks over the ground.” The sight of 
the Convent, however, impressed him considerably, and he 
‘eould not avoid recording, that the frontispiece of the sacred 
edifice ‘‘appeared to him to diffuse a cathedral gloom, and 
struck him with religious awe.*” 

The Bandel Churchf does not deserve to be called a grand 
building, but its architectural skill lies in its very strong and 
durable structure. Though nearly three long centuries have 
spent their elemental rage and fury over it, still it looks as 
fresh as if it had been built only recently. The Church faces 
towards ‘the south, and is entered by a big gate, which is 
kept open‘only on ‘service days and other important occasions, 
It has three “long-drawn aisles,” which terminate in three hand- 
some altars, of which the one in the middle is the most splen» 

_ did. At the other extremity, over the entrance, there isa 
dig organ which none but the initiated may touch. Service 
kes place before the midmost altar, when the burning censer ~ 

and the sounding organ add much to the sacredness and 
solemnity of the occasion. In front of that altar, at a distance, 
rises, under the support of the left wall, the winding pulpit, 
which attracts the sight by its gorgeous appearance, One 
of the side altars is very properly dedicated to the patron 
Saint Augustine, who seems to exercise a greater influence 
over the priests of Bandel than- St. Veronique, the favourite 
Saint of the Portuguese.’ A spacious hall was built about a 


= * Tn 1829, the number of Christian inhabitants of eighteen years of age and 
more was only thirty in Bandel. (Toynbee’s Hooghly, p. 141). At the present 
ay the number is still smaller. 
<” + Bishop Heber visited Hooghly in June 1324. He thus speaks of ‘this Church 
in his well-known Journal: ‘* At Chinsura is a Church, and beyond Hooghly, at a 
place, I believe, named Banda, is a large Italian-looking Church, with what appears 
to be a Convent.” Vol. I, p. 64. Most probably the good Bishop did not enter 
the Church, otherwise he would have given some account of its sacred interior, ` 
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quarter of a century ago at the expense of ‘Mr. Barretto * 
and other Roman Catholics of Calcutta. It was intended 
to serve as a sanatarium for. invalids. The building, 
as a whole, is a quadrangle, one side of which forms the 
chapel. It has three gates, of which the one on the east, which, 
-faces the ever-receding river, is now the main entrance, thoigh 
that honour is justly due to the big gate on the south, which, 
as we have already related, is opened only on service days 
and other important occasions. The west gate, which skirts 
the public road, is seldom .unbolted. The Bandel Church, 
though itself a branch of a bigger establishment, has a branch 
of its own in the neat Catholic Chapel at Chinsura. This sacred 
building, as the tablet on it shows, was -erected in 1740 with 
.the funds left by the well-known Mrs. Sebastian Shaw, + and 
is dedicated to Jesus Maria Joze. i 
At one time the Bandel missionaries possessed considerable 
power and influence ; but, by the end of the eighteenth century, 
it had well-nigh become a thing of the past, and they regret- 
tingly found themselves absorbed into the general mass of British 
subjects. In 1797, the then Prior of Bandel memorialised Sir 
John Shore's Government with a view to having independent 
civil and criminal jurisdiction over the ryots of the Bandel lands 
restored to him. He based his` claim on immemorial usage 
from the date of the original grant by Shah Jehan in 1633, 
and also on a certain letter from a high authority, dated the 
i7th July 1787, in which the Collector was prohibited from 
exercising any civil or criminal jurisdiction over the inhabitants 
of Bandel. But the Governor-General decided against him. 
His Excellency held that no such claim could now be admitted, 
and that, “the inhabitants of Bandel are subject to the juris, 





* The famous Barretto family came very early to Asia. Both F. Barretto . 
and A. M. Barretto were Governurs of Portuguese India in the second half of the 
sixteenth century. -The celebrated Barretto brothers, Joseph and Louis, who were 
the recognised heads of the Portuguese in the metropolis of British India, have 
immortalized themselves by several pious acts. The new church at Calcutta and _ 
the Roman Catholic Church at Serampore are standing proofs of their piety and” 
liberality. The Portuguese burial-ground. at Baitakhana was the gift of 
Mr. Joseph Barretto, who purchased it for Rs, 8,000 in 1785. At Sukhsagar a neat 
domestic chapel was built; in 1789, by the family, at a cost of Rs. 9,000, This fine 
building has since been washed away by the Hooghly, on the banks of which it 
- stood, The Barrettos have done so many good acts in Bengal that they are not 
likely to be forgotten, Surely the censure of the poet does not apply to them :— | 

. ‘t Doing good 
Disinterested good, is not our trade, 
We travel far “its true, but not for nought.” : 

+ This pious Lady was a native of Chinsura, where she died in 1725. Notfa: 
from the chapel built with her money is 8t. John’s church, which was founded by 
the celebrated Markar family in 1695-97, and is the oldest church the Armenians 
have in Bengal, The building was begun by Markar Johannes, a famous merchant, 
and was completed by his brother Joseph, It was dedicated to St. John the Baptist 
in 1697. 
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diction of the Courts equally with other inhabitants of the 
Company’s provinces ;” but that there was no objection ‘to the 
Prior’s “continuing to arbitrate and settle the disputes of the 
Christian inhabitants of Bandel, as heretofore, whenever it may 
e agreeable to the parties to refer to him for the purpose.” 
Thus the question of jurisdiction was set at rest by the highest 
authority in the land, and one would have expected that 
thereafter the church dignitaries would quietly abide by the 
decision.” But it does not appear that the Priors always 
demeaned themselves as peace-loving and law-abiding subjects. 
In June 1828, the then Prior, the Rev. F. A. Guia, was 
proceeded against in the Company’s Court, in consequence of 
his having wantonly assaulted two natives. A summons was 
issued against him in the usual course, but, so far from obeying 
t, he behaved in an “extremely indecent, violent, and illegal ” 
anner, He was, accordingly. reported to Government, and 
is very likely that he got a severe reprimand at its hands, 
This censure, well-deserved as it undoubtedly was, had a very 
wholesome effect not only upon the individual for whom 
it was intended, but also upon his successors in the Priory. In 
1869 we find the Rev. Augustine Gomes in charge of the Church. 
He was a good man, and so was his successor, the Rev. A. C. 
Rodriguez, The latter tried to retrieve the reputation of the 
.Portuguese as promoters of the cause of education, and estab- 
lished the present Bandel School on the 1oth July 1870,: This 
little Institution prospered under his parental care, and its 
successful working induced the English Government, in 1874, 
to allow'a grant of Rs. 20 a month. The grant is still 
continued, and, together with the Mission allowance of Rs. ro, 
makes up nearly one-third of the establishment charges of the 
School, the remainder being supplied from schooling fees, 
The School teaches up. to the minor scholarship course, and 
the teaching staff consists of three English teachers and two 
pundits. The Rev. A. C. Rodriguez was succeeded by the 
Rev. D. Sante Marta, and the latter by the Rev. G. A, Britto. 
On the death of Britto, which took place on the 7th July 18g1, 
the Rev. J. Beatly, the present incumbent’s predecessor, was 
appointed Prior. Though not in charge of the church for a 
long time, his knowledge of Hooghly was much above 













average. The Rev. Da Silva Furtado has been in charge for * 


nearly two years. He possesses considerable ability and has been 
discharging the duties of his sacred office well. He is a 
qui rt of man, as becomes a Christian of his Order, and, 
what is rare among monks and friars, bears a pure and un- 
spotted character. The Prior gets nothing from the English 
Government. He is paid by the Portuguese Mission, and he 
has also other sources .of income, the principal of which 
VOL. XCIX.] © II 
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consists of presents. from Roman Catholics on marriage and 
such like occasions, 

Four solemnities are principally observed in the Bandel 
Church, namely, the Feast of the Blessed Lady * of Happy 
Voyage in the “merry month of May”; the Feast of th 
Patron Saint Augustinet in the imperial month of August; the 
Feast of the Blessed Lady of Rosary, commonly called the 
Novena, in the cold month of November ; and the Feast of Do- 
mingo da Cruz, in the hot month of February or March. The 
first solemnity mentioned above is not of much importance ; 
but it must not be confounded with the Feast of the Assump- 
tion which is observed on the 15th August, on which day, 
Virgin Mary, the reputed Mother of Jesus Christ, is believed 
to have miraculously ascended to Heaven without passing 
through the gate of death. Augustine being the patron Sain 
of the monks of Bandel, his feast is observed with considerab 
pomp in the memorable month in which he, having done 
work here below on earth, found supreme happiness in 













* A statue of this Lady, with the infant Jesus in her lap, is placed in a niche 
in the triangular form, which is raised on an elevated surface in front of the church. 
St, Augustine is one of the Great Fathers of the Catholic Church. He 
was born at Tagaste, in Northern Africa, on the 13th November, 354 A.D His father 
was a heathen, quite regardless of religion and morality ; but his mother, 
Monica, was an exemplary Christian, Young Augustine began life as ,a heretical 
debauchee ; but the sermons of St. Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, backed by the | 
constant prayer of his mother. effected his reform, and he was baptised in 
387 A, Du After the death of his mother he returned to Africa, where, in 395, he 
was appointed Bishop of Hippo, an important seaport, the site of which is now 
covered by the city of Bona. At Hippo he laboured for 35 years, and, while it 
was in the forcible possession of the Vandals, who had invaded Africa under 
their King, Genseric, in 428, he died in the full possession of his faculties on 
the 28th August 430 in the 76th year of his age. After his death the people, har 
pressed by the Vandals, escaped by sea, and the town was burnt to the groun 
those furious savages. 

The writings of Augustine, which have always been held in high veneration by 
the Roman Catholics, form the basis of that system which is commonly called ` 
scholastic divinity. His Coxfessions, which gives a plain unvarnished account of 
his infancy to the death of his mother, has been with Thomas-a-Kempis’s /mifation 
of Christ and John Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, one of the three most popular 
Christian books in the world. Another great work of Augustine’sis On the Holy 
Trinity, which explains very clearly and learnedly one of the peculiar doctrines, if not 
the main doctrine, of Christianity. But his greatest single work is-the Czfy of God, 
in 22 books, which occupied him thirteen years. The object was to defend the 
Christians and the Christian Church from the charge made against them, that 
the calamities which befell the Empire, and the sacking of Rome by the Goths, 
originated in Christianity. 

The old Bandel Church was built under the protection of this Saint, and his. 
altar very properly graces one of the halls of the present Church, The following 
pregnant saying is attributed to him: “ Thou hast made us for thyself, and our/heart 
is restless until it find rest in Thee. ” = 

-There is an order of monks, who call themselves the hermits.of St. Augus\ine. 
They are mendicants and live by begging alms. But some of them have thrown 
up the bowl for the sword, Conspicuoiis amongst these stands that notorious Prior 
Fra Joan, who, as Bernier says, domineered over Sundeep (Sewndwip) for several 
years, after having killed the commandant of the place. j 
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sweet communion with his Maker in Heaven, realizing the 

words of the poet— 

«& Man’s sickly soul, though turned and tossed for ever 

From side to side, can rest on nought but thee, 

h. Here in full Yrws¢, hereafter in full joy.” 

f , But the Feast of the Novena is the grandest of the festi- 
vals which are observed in the Bandel Church; and this 
is as it should be, for the church is dedicated - to the 
Blessed Lady of Rosary, in whose honour the feast.is cele- 
brated. On this important occasion the church is brilliantly 

illuminated, and divine service is performed with the accom- 
paniment of music, which adds much to the sacred solemnity 
of the occasion. After service fireworks of divers sorts are 
let off which, like a flourish of trumpets, wind up the ceremony. 

Visitors flock to the spot from Calcutta, Chandernagore, and 

some other places, and the scene assumes a most splendid 

‘appearance. The pyrotechnic exhibition and the solemn- peal 

-of the organ, . with its “ winding bout of linked sweetness ” 

have such a fascination for the common people, that the num- 

bers that assemble on the occasion are very considerable, 

|  Sight-seers and others leave the place in the course of the 
night, so that, when the day dawns, one finds it difficult to 
-realise that it has only a few hours before been the scene of 
such rejoicings. 

- The last, though not the least, is the Pest of Domingo da 
-Cruz This is a peculiar ceremony with the Portuguese; and 
is as rigidly observed by them as the Koza is by the Maho- 
medans, On this occasion a procession representing the Saviour 










e circuit of the entire quarter. The name of ‘this ceremony 


in ‘Kei the cross is formed on a Sunday in Lent, which makes _ 


reminds one of that very remarkable Friar, Padre da Cruz, ° 


who, by his miraculous encounter with the royal elephant gain- 
ed the favour of the Great Mogul; Shah Jehan, and with his 
permission conducted the Christian captives back to Bengal. 
Bandel is not what it was in bygone times. “ Stern ruin 
has driven her ploughshare” hard over it, It has lost all its 
_ former pomp and magnificence, and stands as a sad and sorry 
relic, reminding one of the mutability of all mundane things, 
The very sight of the place amply testifiés to its ancient 
grandeur. Indeed, at one time, it teemed with a gay stream of 
population in which the gaudy train of beauty shone the bright- 
€ The present inhabitants of Bandel might be counted on 





pregnant even at the beginning of the present century. 
= Save and except the church, which rears its hoary head in 
solitary gloom, a few broken walls, overgrown with bushes and 


ghe’s fingers, and the sad loneliness of the locality offers a; Mi 
striking contrast to the sweet liveliness with which it was’. co 


ok 
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brambles, are all the “ splendid wrecks ” which remain to tell 
the painful tale of its former pride and populousness. From a 
splendid town Bandel has dwindled down into a sorry village 
of the lowest type possible. Even the very river, which forty years 
before laved the church foundations with its sweet waters, as- i 

afraid to catch the contagion of the surrounding desolation, 
has receded considerably to the east, leaving a large space of dry 
land, which was one vast sheet of water, displaying a hundred 
gorgeous sail. But Bandel does not stand unique in this res- 
pect ; this has also been the case with all the Portuguese 
settlements in India, now that their power in the East has 
fallen so very low. Bishop Wilson visited New- Goa, the metro- 
polis of Portuguese India, on the 6th December 1835, and this 
ds how he has described it in his Journal : “ The Portuguese, 
for one hundred and fifty years the great European power in 
India, is silent in darkness, and the ‘ Beast, which enjoyed he 

protection, expiring. Instead of two thousand priests, whose 
licentiousness was proverbial, there are now fifty, or even fewer 
stragglers, Immense masses of building crumbling daily, and some 
positively without a single monk. The nunnery alone remains, 
and that is to receive no more inmates. The Abbess has never 
been without its walls for forty-five years, One sweet-looking 
pupil attended her at the gvz//e, downcast as a flower doomed to 
fade. The nuns we could not see.” The reason why the good 
Bishop could not see them is, however, not far to seek ; for, as a 
matter of fact, nuns there were very few, ifany. Similar fate has 
befallen the Convent of Bandel: it, too, is bare of it inmates, 
Indeed, the place looks like 


“4 thing 
O’er which the raven flaps his funeral wing.” ) 
SHUMBHOO CHUNDRA Dey. 
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Art, XIL—PRATAPGAD FORT, AND THE 
_ MAHRATTA VERSION OF THE DEATH 
` OF AFZAL KHAN, BY SHIVAJI, 


TN the course of a visit to the Great Mahratta fortresses 
| I had to see Pratapgad, which is rendered famous by., the 
bloody episode of Afzal Khan’s death. I was struck by the 
. great discrepancy between the story found in Grant Duff ‘and 
‘all “English books, and the version of it given in Mahratta 
bakhars and universally current among the people. In this 
paper I have tried to represent this latter view by the side of 
the former, as, for historic truth, it is necessary that both sides 
should be stated, and the other side not passed over in con- 
temptuous silence as is done by Duff and all who follow him. 
“For the internal defence of .the country Shivaji, as is well 
known, had provided by a very skilfully planned chain of fortres- 
ses which play a very important part in the history of his people. 
“ Regular fortifications,’ says Orme, “well armed and garrisoned, 
barred the opener approaches ; every pass was commanded by 
forts; and, in the closer defiles, every steep and overhanging 
. rock was occupied as a station to roll down great masses of 
stone, which made their way to the bottom, and became the 
‘most effectual annoyance to the labouring march of cavalry, 
elephants, and carriages. It issaid that he left 350 of these 
postsin the Konkan alone.” (zstorzcal Fragments, p. 93.) Of 
all these hill forts with which the Konkan and the Deccan are 
~_ studded, probably the most famous is Pratapgad, connected as 
Nis with the well-known episode of Afzal Khan’s death at the 
hands of Shivaji, and the consequent rise in the great Mahratta 
Chief’s fortunes. From all the western “points” of Mahableshwar, 
it forms a prominent feature in the distant landscape, appearing 
to its best advantage from the lofty picturesque tongue of land 
rising abruptly from the Koyna valley, known as Lodwick, or 
Sydney Point. Thence, being right in front of it, it looks like 
Noah’s Ark resting on Mount Ararat, with its square, solid and 
massive top lined by the. encircling fortifications, resting on 
wide expanding rocks spurring a way into the valleys below, 
that of the Koyna to the east and that of the Savitri to the north, 
{t is easily reached from Mahableshwar by the Fitzgerald Pass 
rpad 





which leads from these hills through Mahad and Dasgaon, 

long the banks of the Savitri, in the Konkan, to the sea at 
- Bankot. The first eight miles of this road, which descends in 
a slow winding curve, through thick woods, along the edge of 
the hill between Sydney and Bombay Points, into the valley 
2,000 feet below, bring us to the well-furnished and comfort- 
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able bungalow.at Vada, at the foot of Pratapgadh. Thence, 
by a fair ascent through a pretty dense wood, the fort is 
reached, and we set foot on the historic ground of Shivaji’s 
most famous fortress. Nowhere does the pax Britannica now 
reigning universally in the land, strike one so forcibly as i 
these once terrible forts, now either dismantled or rendered 
harmless.by thorough blasting, and visited at intervals only by 
the -historical tourist, who, taking his stand on a broken arch 
here or a grass-grown bastion there, tries to realise the dreadful 
times when the Mahrattas were a power in these parts, and 
their name struck terror wherever sounded ; when these forts 
were the scourge of the country around, the source of cruel 
raids which swept away, in their merciless career, men, beasts, 
and vegetation alike. The Mahrattas have left behind them 
no such famous monuments of their greatness as the giganti 
Buddhist topes and beautiful Hindoo temples of antiquity, th 
wonderful architectural buildings and columns of their Mog 
predecessors, or the more useful but equally wonderful public 
works of their English successors, Like their contemporaries, 
_the Portuguese, the only relics of their former power and supre- 
macy are their great fortresses, which are mostly, if not entirely, 
hill-forts, owing to the genius of the people, and the force of 
circumstances, as those of the former were all sea-forts (if the 
term can be used), on account of the maritime genius of that 
nation. Forts were, in past times in India, the chief instru- 
ments of war, owing to the peculiar nature of the-warfare of 
the times. With the establishment of the English as the 
paramount power in the land, they have ceased to be of use, as 
the hostile strength that could be supplied to them has been 
cut off at its source. But in the event of the central pow 
relaxing or breaking down, there is every likelihood of these 
fortresses renewing their former warlike existence, and swarm- 
ing anew with marauders. 

Pratapgad was one of Shivaji’s early forts, built for him by 
his trusted lieutenant, More Trimal Pingliin 1656. Its position 
attests the great sagacity of the great “ Mountain Rat,” as he was 
contemptuously called by his enemy, Aurangzeb, .who, how- 
ever, had to acknowledge.the great ability and organising saga- 
city of his foe, “ Mountain Rat” he certainly was, know- 
ing every nook and corner of this mountainous country, and 
how to turn his knowledge to the best account. This fortress 
stands on the brow of the Deccan, commanding on all sid 
a very important country. On the south it overlooks tite 
Par Pass, the old high road leading from the Deccan into the 
Konkan, and the only good: outlet from the interior, To the 
north it guards the source of the Savitri and the Krishna, two 
rivers that rise a few miles off, near the Mahableshwar temples. 
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To the east flows the Koyna, past the Mahableshwar hills on 
to Satara; and its banks are protected by this fort. To the 
west stretches away an undulating hilly tract, joining the 
Konkan and sloping to the sea sixty miles off. Pratapgad is 
to the extreme north ofa range of hills which extend far into 
e interior, and of which Makrangadh, the hill known as the 
saddle-wack to the visitors of Mahableshwar, and Choragadh, 
are other prominent peaks. But there is no important pass 
between any of these hills, which, indeed, are almost impassable, 
and the only outlet is the Par Pass between this fort and the 
rest of the range. Shivaji thus pitched upon this high com- 
manding rock to secure access to his territories on the Nira 
and the Koyna, and to strengthen the defences of this important 
pass. The fortification consists of a double wall, -encircling the 
op of the hill, one wall below the other, thus forming a 
ower and a upper fort, with a long outwork projecting from the 
astern gate of the lower fort, and ending in a high round 
istion called Abdalla’s tower, from the head of the famous 
Abdalla, or Afzul Khan, killed below, being buried init, The 
walls, which are nowhere very thick or high, follow the lie “of 
the ground in zigzag lines, rising in one place and falling in 
another. Both the forts have bastions on all the four sides, 
commauding all the approaches. In the lower fort is the 
temple of Bhowani, the patron goddess of Shivaji and his 
family, who inspired him throughout his career. It is an 
unattractive, old, gloomy-looking building, with a black stone 
image of the goddess in a dark cell, the scene being quite in 
keeping with the bloody deeds in the Mahratta Chief? s career 
connected with this Bhowani Mata. 
= The upper fort, which iscalled Bala Killa, contains smaller 
te@iples of Mahadev and Maruti, and a small building, a few 
feet'square, which is pointed out as Shivaji’s house. One can 
well imagine, standing in this grass-grown, roofless shed, how, 
two hundred and thirty-five years ago, Shivaji must have 
passed sleepless nights here, contemplating the utter ruin of 
his power that was planned by the Bijapore court, with the 
enormous army of its great General encamped in the plain'and 
‘valley iri the distance, whose camp fires he could clearly descry, 
and whose fanfare of trumpets fell on his listless ears as he 
lay here revolving his daring and unscrupulous projects of 
defence in his mind. We must now describe shortly this 
i Balt for ever connected with Pratapgad and renowned 

















ahratta history. 

ithin three years after °the building of Pratapgad, the 
Bijapore authorities determined to crush with. a great effort 
the rising power oftheir rebellious subject, Shivaji. A large 
army of 5,000 ‘horse and’ 7,000 foot, with artillery and other 
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supplies, marched from Bijapore under the ‘ill-fated Afzul 
Khan, and, after various stages, encamped in the valley of 
the Koyna between Mahableshwar and Pratapgad. Shivaji 
entrenched himself in the latter fort, and, knowing the hope- 
lessness of meeting such a large and well-appointed army ind 
open battle, meditated how best to overcome his adversary by 
stratagem. He feigned submission and sent humble messages 
to Afzul, requesting him to ‘depute some men to receive his 
homage and settle the terms of peace. The Mahomedan 
General, who seems to have been of a frank nature, totally 
unsuited to meet Mahratta diplomacy, sent a Brahmin in his 
service, Gopinath Pant, to settle the affair with Shivaji. The 
Brahmin, who was won over by religious scruples as well as 
promises of a jagzr by the crafty Mahratta, who disclosed 
to him his plan of overcoming the Mahomedan foe, Afzul 
was to be inveigled to an interview, alone and unarmed, an 
to be murdered, and his army, demoralised by its Chief’ 
sudden death, was to be surprised and cut down. The Brahmifi 
easily persuaded his confiding Chief to go unarmed and with 
a single attendant to the foot of the fortress, where Shivaji 
was to meet him in the same state and surrender in person. 
The army was to be kept at a distance, as no fight was expect- 
ed, and the whole thing was to end in peace and order, and. 
the great Mahratta plague was to end for ever. Afzul Khan, 
dressed in a plain white muslin garment, with nothing but a 
sword by his side, advanced in a palanquin to the place of 
interview. Shivaji prepared himself in a characteristic manner 
for the critical occasion. After bathing and worshipping and 
receiving the blessings of his mother, he put on his steel 
‘armour concealed undér the cotton gown, hid a dagger in 2 
right sleeve, and under the fingers of the left hand held 
treacherous weapon, shaped like the tigers claws, fanyOus 
among the Mahrattas as the waguakha, Thus prepared, he 
slowly descended the fortress, and, after much hesitation and 
slouching, came in sight of Afzul, who advanced alone to meet 
him with the customary embrace, No sooner was the spare 
form of Shivaji in the arms of the huge Mahomedan, than 
the treacherous wagxzakha was plunged into his side, and the 
dagger did the rest. The Maharatta soldiers, who had been 
kept in ambush‘in the woods, came out and surprised the escort 
which was at a distance. The Bijapore army, quite demoralis- 

_ ed, as was expected, by this sudden stroke of treachery, 
paralysed and surrendered in disorder and confusion, 
vast horde of cavalry, infantry, and artillery meltéd alway 
before this daring stroke, and Shivaji became master of & 
situation, The dead body of Afzul, with its head cut off, was 
buried on a southern spur of the hill, and the plain tomb, 
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built of chunam, is still to be seen under a miserable shed, a 

little to the left of the road leading to the top. The head was 

taken to the fort, and buried under the bastion which Shivaji 

is said to have built after this event, and rather cynically to 

have called Abdalla’s tower, after the over-confident Mahomedan 
“~-General’s name who lies in it. 

This is the ordinary version of the episode given by histo- 
rians like Grant-Duff, and the one to be found in that excellent 
guide and historical tourists companion, the Bombay Gazet- 
zeer, It is based on the great Mahomedan historian of 
Aurangzebe, Muhammad Hashim, better known as Khafi 
Khan, who writes with a strong and evident bias against the 
great Hindoo Chief, but who has been followed almost impli- 
citly by every European writer. “The truculent rebel,” says 
Khafi Khan, ” knowing that he could gain nothing by regular 
warfare, artfully sent some of his people to express his repen- 
tance, and to beg forgiveness of his offences. After some 
nezotiation the deceitful Brahmans. made an agreement that 
Shivaji should cometo “wiit-apow-Afzal Khan at a certain 
place under his fortress, with only three or four servants, and 
entirely without arms . . . . The designing rascal, Gy -- 
sending various presents and fruits of the country, and by his 
humbleness and submission, conciliated Afzal Khan, who fell 
into the snare, believing his false, deceiving statements, and 
observing none of the caution which the wise commend, 
Without arms, he mounted the palki and proceeded to the 
place appointed under thefortress. He left all his attendants 
at the distance of a long arrow-shot. Then the deceiver 
came down on foot from the fort, and made his appearance 
with manifestations of humility and despair. Upon reaching 
the foot of the hill, after every three or four steps, he made a 
confession of his offences, and begged forgiveness in abject 
terms, and with limbs trembling and crouching, He begged 
that the armed men and the servants, who had accompanied 
Afzal Khan’s litter, should move further off. Shivaji had a 
weapon, called in the language of the Dakhni dzchua, on the 

. fingers of his hand, hidden under his sleeve, so that it could 
not be seen. He had concealed a number of armed men 
among the trees and rocks all about the hill, and he had 
a a trumpeter, on the steps, to whom he said, ‘ I intend 
to kill my enemy.with this murderous weapon; the moment 

- you see me strike, do not think about me, but blow your 

trumpet and give the signal to my soldiers.’ He had given 
orders to his troops also that, as soon as they heard the blast 
of the trumpet, they should rush out and fall upon the men of 
Afzal Khan, and do their best to attain success, Afzul Khan, 
whom the angel of doom had led by the collar to that place, 
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was confident in his own courage, and saw Shivaji approach 
unarmed and fearing and trembling. He looked upon his 
person and spirit as much alike, so he directed all the men 
who had accompanied his, litter to withdraw to a distance, 
The treacherous foe then approached and threw himself weep- 
ing at the feet of Afzal Khan, who raised his head, and was 
about to place the hand of kindness on his back and embrace 
him. Shivaji then struck the concealed weapon so fiercely 
into his stomach that he died without a groan. According 
to his orders, the trumpeter blew a blast of triumph to arouse 
the concéaled troops. Men on horse and foot then rushed 
forth in great numbers on all sides, and fell upon the army of 
Afzal Khan, killing, plundering, and destroying, The blood- 
thirsty assassin rushed away in safety and joined his own men, 
whom he ordered to offer quarter to-the defeated troops . 
Fortune so favoured this treacherous, worthless man, that his 
forces increased, and he grew more powerful every day,” 
(Elliot and Dowson, History of India, Vol VM., “p. 251.) 
The strong bias_ of. ‘thig-vernisned d¥amatic account is patent, 
and it is nard that it could have been accepted without scrutiny 
by any historian. 

By the side of this account there is another written at about 
the same time by the celebrated Englishman, Dr. Fryer, who 
was in India- from 1672-81, and was, therefore, a contemporary 
of Shivaji :-—* Abdool Khan, an experienced soldier, was out- 
witted by Shivaji. For he, understanding of his having: taken 
the field, while the main body was yet at distance enough, he 
sent to him flattering and seducing messages, intimating withal 
if he would stop his march, at an appointed choultry out of 
sight of such rendezvous, he would meet him and kiss his feet; 
begging that he would act the obliging office of peace-maker 
between him and the King. Abdool Khan, thinking no less 
than that he meant sincerely, consented, though advised to the 
contrary by his friends (whether out of superstition, as the 
dying of an elephant and other bad presaging» omens, or they 
doubting the integrity of Shivaji, I know not), but they could 
not prevail. At-the day prefixed, therefore, he takes with him 
his son and a selected number, which he credited would not be 
outequalled by Shivaji upon his former protestations and hopes 
of reconcilement ; but the perfidious man had placed an 
ambuscade, and with a smaller show in appearance than Abdool 
brought, waits his coming, who as soon as he spied him afar 
off, went forth to meet him, and prostrates himself before hiar 
with feigned tears, craving pardon for his offence, and would 
not rise till he had assured him of his being his advocate to 
procure it. Going to enter the choultry together, he cries out 
like a fearful man, that his lord (so he styled the General) might 
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execute his pleasure on him, and ease him of his life, which 
Abdool Khan surmising was because he was armed, and the 
other came seemingly alarmed, delivered his sword and poniard 
to his page. and bade him enter with courage, where after some 
parley he slips a stiletto from under his coat sleeve, and then 
“eyeing his blow, struck it at his heart, whereat the signal was 
given, and his men came forth, in which scuffle Abdool’s son 
gave Shivaji a wound, but was forced to change habit with a 
frass immediately, and, venturing through untrodden paths, 
hardly escaped to the camp, who thereupon were so discomfited 
that they quickly dispersed themselves and left the field open 
to Shivaji.”* This account, with its embellishments, must have 
been taken up by Fryer. from hearsay, and is of a piece with 
the other wonderful and absurd things he recounts of the 
Mahrattas. Moreover, the English then bore no good-will to 
them, as they were greatly harassed by Shivaji, whom they- 
dreaded and detested. Other contemporary authorities, like 
“Manucci-Catrou and Dellon, write in the same strain: and: 
later writers follow them. Even the judicious Orme, justly 
called the Thucydides of Indian History, who wrote about 
Shivaji in his Historical Fragments in 1782, and takes, on the 
whole, a very high view of his character, briefly ‘says: “ He. 
seduced the Commander Abdool to a conference, by professions 
of submission, and stabbed him with his own hand; itis said, 
by a device which, if practicable, could not. be suspected ; on 
which an ambuscade cut down all the retinue, except the 
General’s’son, who escaped back to the camp, which immediately 
broke up and dispersed” (p. 7, ed. 1805). Jonathan Scott, 
writing a few years later in 1794, in his History of the Deccan,. 
~ based on Ferishta and other Mahomedan authors, tells the. 
Nem story: “Shivaji with artful policy now wrote to the 
eneral. imploring pardon for his crimes and inviting him to 
come atid receive his submission. Abdoolla advanced without 
- opposition near the residence of the rebel, and it was agreed 
that he should repair to a-tent with ten followers, where Shivaji. 
would meet him with only five attendants, They met, accord- 
ingly; when the treacherous zemindar stabbed Abdoolla in 
embracing him.” (History of the Deccan, Vol. Il, p. 8.) Scott 
Waring, in his History of the Mahrattas, written in 1810, gives, 
the same, with a word for the Mahratta Chief,-as we shall see. 
_ presently. Grant Duff followed him in 1826 with the story, 
\ whose history we have traced just now, and he has stereotyped 
ias it were, for every writer who has followed him, to our 
f own days, quotes bodily from him. Even the excellent volume 
= of Mr. Lane Poole on Aurangzeb, published a few months 
ago, gives this traditional account without criticism, 





* New Account of the East Indies, p. 64. 
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-But the Mahrattas have, from the first, given their own 
- account of this episode, which differs entirely from what we 
have seen to be the Mahomedan and European view. It occurs 
in prose as well as verse in their various dakhars and powadas. 
In the powada or ballad written on this affair by Agnyandas_ 
during Shivaji’s lifetime, and given by Messrs. Acworth and 
Salingram in their recent laborious collection, it is given in 
stirring indigenous verse, with many interesting details, As I 
have said, all the dears agree in this matter. I have taken 
the most important of these for a basis of my account. This 
is the éakkar of Shivaji, by Krishnaji Anant Sabhasad, who 
was an Official at the court of the first Rajaram, and wrote a 
few years after Shivaji’s death, in about 1695. ‘There are 
many other dakhars of Shivaji, especially that by Chitnis, 
written at the beginning of this century, which contains many 
important traditions, and other matter not quite authenticated. 
But Sabhasad’s account, as it is one of the earliest, is also- 
accepted as authentic and trustworthy, especially in the“ pains- 
taking edition of Mr. Krishna Narayen Sane, Mr. Rajaram 
Bhagwat, Professor of Sanskrit at St. Xavier’s College, who 
is known for his studies in Mahratta history, also attaches great 
value to Sabhasad’s bakkar in his own excellent life of Shivaji. 
Mr. Udas’ work in Marathi may also be mentioned in this 
- connection. 

Sabhasad’s Bakhar differs in two main points from the Maho- 
medan view. It will have been seen that the latter makes 
Shivaji very anxious for the interview during which he wanted 
to kill his enemy. But here it is Afzal Khan who is anxious 
to see Shivaji, Afzal, before starting, had boasted before the 
Queen-Regent of Bijapur, that he would bring Shivaji before> 
her dead or alive within a short time; and he was now think- 
ing how best to capture Shivaji and redeem his honour. -He 
resolved to send some one as his agent to Shivaji to make 
peace with him and to inspire confidence in him, and then to 
make him a prisoner alive. So he sent Krishnaji Bhaskar to 
the Mahratta camp as his agent, offering to Shivaji very favour- 
able terms if he submitted, and requesting him to arrange for 
a personal interview. The wary Mahratta, who had through- 
out his career an extremely able intelligence department, 
came to know at once of the motive which prompted this 
request, and he’ immediately prepared to meet the enemy on 
his own ground. He spied out the secret of Afzal’s intention 
of*murdering him from his own agent, Gopinath Pant,* whom 


* In the translation given by Mr. G. W. Forrest in his “ Selections from 
the Bombay State Papers: Mahratta Series, Vol. 1,” of the Bakkar of 
Shivaji’s life keot at Rairee Raigad, the ancient capital of his empire, and 
considered by Scott Waring to be the most authentic of the four Mahratta 
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he gained over by appealing to his religious sense and alsa 
to his patriotism, and in addition, promising a Jaghir. Gopi- 
nath told him that the Khan meant' treachery, and, under the 
pretext of a friendly interview, intended to take him prisoner 
sand send him to Bijapur. He, therefore, undertook to throw 
‘Afzal off his guard if Shivaji would be daring enough to strike 
the blow himself. Gopinath smoothed the way for Shivaji, and 
encouraged Afzalin his thought, that he would succeed in his 
plan of taking his enemy dead or alive at the meeting. 

Shivaji prepared himself for the worst. He put on a sherstran, 
or steel cap and chain armour, underneath his simple coat and 
armed himself with the weapons of his people, the dzchua 
and ‘wagnakha. He descended slowly from the top. of this ! 
fortress, and approached the Khan hesitatingly, as he was | 
really afraid of being betrayed. The fact, that Afzal’s 
attendants were kept at a distance, did not re-assure him, 
“as he knew that the Khan was bodily very powerful 
and would, and did intend to crush him in the very | 
act of embracing. The tradition. about the Khan’s bodily | 
strength among the Mahrattas, which J heard from the Brah- 
mans on Pratapgad Fort and elsewhere, is that he used to eat 
daily a whole large goat, The Bakhar compares him to the 
great Duryodhan, the leader of the Kaurava princes, whose 








_histories he had used for his own account. Dattaji Gopinath is given as 
: the name of Shivaji's agent, or Vakeel, tothe-Khan. This Baghar “differs 
in many points from Sabhasad’s, but agrees with it in saying that Shivaji 
doubted the sincerity of Afzal Khan in inviting him to a personal-interview. 
Afzal Khan sent his Divan, Krishnaji Bhaskar, to Shivaji, to say that his 
improper conduct was forgiven, and that he would now consult his true 
“interest if he joined him without any apprehension and accompanied him 
into the presence of the King. He would then procure him a pardon and 
increase of rank, and also permission to leave the Court. Krishnaji Bhas- 
kar delivered his message to Shivaji. Shivaji suspected the sincerity of it, 
did not think it advisable for him togo and visit Afzal Khan, He replied 
that if Afzal Khan was really desirous of obtaining a pardon and addition- 

al rank for him from the King, he hoped that he would, in the first place, , 
come unattended and visit him, and after Afzal Khan had done that, and 
satisfied his mind with regard to his apprehension, and sworn to the sin- 
cerity of his assurances, he might then take him by the hand and conduct 
him to Court and there exert himself in his behalf as he might think 
proper. If Afzal Khan should agree to this proposal he would prepare 
a place of meeting below the gate of the fort, where he would wait un- 
attended to receive the Khan. Shivaji then sent Dattaji Gopinath, as his 
we Vakeel, to the Khan, along with Krishnaji Bhaskar. These two persons 
`- arrived at Wai, and communicated Shivaji’s answer to Afzal Khan, who 
agreed to Shivaji's proposal. Dattaji returned to inform Shivaji, and that 
„/ Chief fixed upon a spot for the interview. . . . Uncertain as to what 
might happen when the meeting took place, he sent ‘for some Brahmans, 
- gave them a great deal of-money, and desired them to goto Banaras and 
Gaya and perform all the ceremonies which were prescribed by the Hindu 
religion, to be performed on the death of a person. He also gave a number 

of cows in charity and cut his beard short.” (page In.) ° ` j 
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great strength is mentioned in the Mahabharat, and says that 

he was like him in nature, in huge bodily strength, and was 

also just as vicious. The meeting took place, and here the 

Mahratta and the Mahommedan accounts differ considerably, 

The former says that as soon as the Khan got Shivaji in his.. 
embrace, he seized his head in his hand and pressed it hard. 

He further drew his sword from his scabbard, and used it on 

‘Shivaji’s body, but it made only a rattling noise upon the chain 

armour with which his body was protected, and had no effect. 
Seeing this, continues the Bakkar, Shivaji thrust the waguakha 

in his left hand into the bowels of the Khan and thus killed 

him in self-defence, 

This is the Mahratta version, not got up in a later age, but 
one which was current at the very time, and which has never 
lost credit among the people up to our own day. Every nation 
has a right to have its own say on important events connected 
with its history and great men. Shivaji is the greatest national” 
hero of the Mahratta nation, and certainly deserves to have his 
actions judged not only and exclusively from the point of view 
of -his enemies, the Mahommedans— but also from that of his 
own countrymen. The Mahratta version is just as trustworthy 
as the Mahomedan, and it has, perhaps, greater probability 
on its side. Can it be believed that a gréat and skilful Maho- 
medan General like Afzal should be sosimple and unwise as to 
trust himself to a person like Shivaji and have an unguarded 
interview, especially when, only a short while before this, he nad 
had his eldest brother Sambhaji, the favourite son of his parents, - 
treacherously murdered? Indeed, this murder of his brother 
rankled in Shivaji’s mind, and foraished ‘an additional motive 
to him to turn the tables upon the wily Mussulman ; and one 
of the instructions given him by his mother, devotion to whom 
is one of the most beautiful traits of his character, on his final 
leave-taking, was to remember that treacherous deed, and, if 
possible, to avenge it. Again the Bijapur Court had treacher- 
ously taken his father Shahji a prisoner through their agent : 
Ghorepede, and Afzal must have known how deeply the son 
felt for this treachery to his father. On the other hand Shivaji 
was known to Afzal and the other Mahomedans as treacher- 
ous, and inthe beginning of this very campaign, they believed 
him,—though there-is some doubt about his guilt in this 
matter-—to have caused the assassination of the Raja of Jaoli. 
' The desecration of the temples of Bhavani and other gods, 
-at Tuljapur and elsewhere, along the route of the Bijapur army, 
‘had greatly incensed such a staunch and enthusiastic Hindu as 
‘Shivaji was even then known to be, and Afzal must have 
„easily guessed that he was an irfeconcileable foe. It was such 
an enemy,—a mán whose father was treacherously imprisoned 
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by his King, and whose brother was deceitfully killed by him- 

_ self, whose gods, for whom he felt more than for his parents 
and family, he had insulted, and destroyed their temples ; it 
was such an enemy, in whose arms, the current account wants 
us to believe, Afzal Khan trusted himself in friendy embrace. 

“We would refuse to believe this even about an age 
which was guiltless of frequent treachery, and about men who 
‘were pretty scrupulous in their means, But Shivaji’s age was 
quite different, and his contemporaries free from scruples to an 
uncommon extent. What we call treachery was considered 
almost a lawful means of gaining their ends, and at its worst, 
was very lightly thought of. It was only the party that 
was worsted by it that complained. When both sides tacitly 
recognised it to be a legitimate mode of warfare, its heinousness | 
must to some extent have disappeared. The Mahomedans 
used it to the full as much as the Mahrattas, And the very 

a Bijapur Court, implicated in the tragedy we are considering, 
furnishes many more examples of this than those given above. 
A short time before this event, Khan Mahomed, Adi! Shah’s 
prime, minister, was inveigled and treacherously murdered at- 
the city-gate in open day-light ; and people thought lightly 
of it, His son, Khawas Khan, the Commander- in-Chief, met 
with a similar fate during the latter years of Shivaji’s life, when 
he was treacherously killed by Abdul Karim, the prime minis- 
ter. Abdul Kareem treated Dinanath Paul, who instigated him 
to do this deed, in a similar way, and killed him treacherously. 
Nor were the Deccani Mahomedans alone in this respect. 
The Northerners were just like them. What was it but gross 
treachery when Aurangzebe, having inveigled Shivaji by false 

ħax promises to his court, kept him a- close prisoner? Aurangzebe 
be similar instructions to Khan Jehan as regards Abdul 

‘Kareem. Rao Kerran of Bicani was to be dealt with-in 

a treacherous way by Dilir Khan, owing to instructions from 

Auranzebe, but Bhow Sing gave him timely information, And 

accounts of the last Moguls, the Childerics and Chilperics of 

Delhi, furnish instances of gross unscrupulousness and breach 

of faith, 

But it is rather hard upon men of that age, or its own 
peculiar ideals*and methods, to judge them.by our present 
high standard. If we believe in the evolution of morality, the 
present high western standis the result of ages of develop- 
ment, being the slow outcome of circumstances, influenced by 
“wider and wiser knowledge and a higher religion. We are the 
heirs ‘of all the ages in our knowledge and judgment and 
morality. If we are wiser, more moral, and have a higher 
standard of ethics ; in short, if we look further ahead in matters 
of morality as in others, it is because we are mounted on the 
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shoulders of all the past generations of the West and of 
the East, We would not think of blaming Shivaji and his 
contemporaries for not being as learned as we are in the end of 
the roth century ; then why shot!d we come down so severely 
upon them for not having a higher standard of ethics? If 
history teaches us anything, it is to judge of nations and 
heroes with reference to the times in which they lived and their 
entiré environment, mental and moral, political and social. To 
try Eastern nations by a Western standard, to judge ancients ` 
by modern ideas, to condemn Pagans in the light of Chris- 
tianity and other pure religions, is manifestly unjust. Of course, 
tried by a universal and eternal standard of right and wrong, 
which knows of no circumstances, of no time and no space, 
which is blind to extenuations and excuses, all wrong-doers aré 
on the same level, and Shivaji and Napoleon are on the same 
platform as Cain. But we leave that awful task of judgment 
to the highest tribunal, whose mysterious ways we know not, — 
nor can know. History has a humbler task and less wide 
sweep. In judging Shivaji, it reminds us that he was born 
and bred in a rude age, rendered still ruder by political chaos 
which unsettled life in all its departments, that his environment 
was such as could not make him See the-more excellent way 
which it is our great good fortune to see and follow, that the 
ideals of his times were low compared with ours, that his con- 
temporaries were not on’a higher, but on the same, if not a | 
lower level, and above all that he had not the means available 
to us of knowing better, 

In his whole life there appears no sign to show that 
a doubt ever crossed his mind while doing things we call 
treacherous, ahd meeting a mine by a countermine. On 
the contrary, he prepared for most of the doubtful deeds o 
his life, in a manner which clearly shows in what light he | 
viewed them, Before preparing for this very meeting with 
Afzal Khan, he thought that he was only doing a very brave 
deed, and that, if he lost life in doing it, he would obtain glory, - | 
In the dakar he is represented as quoting verses whose refrain 7 
is: “ As life is mortal in any case, why should we be afraid of 
losing it in the battle-field.” And he quite sincerely believed 
that he was to fight a fair fight in killing Afzal by his dagger. 
Nor was he alone in this. His age and peoplethought the 
same. The chronicler represents them both when he lauds the 
deed, and compares it to the fight of Bheem with Duryodhan, 
celebrated in the great Hindu epic, and thus gives it the highest 
praise possible for a Hindu to give. The chronicler further 
states that Shivaji must have been not human, but divine, in 
doing such a brave deed. To judge of such a man insuch 
an age as we would judge a European, is really unjust. To 
put him in the same category with Napoleon, who had so 
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many of this enemies assassinated, is unfair to Shivaji, because 


Napoleon certainiy knew. better and had ample opportunities: 
of knowing better. Again, Clive’s guilt, when he deceived the 


Miscreant Omichund, is greater than Shivaji’s, because he, too, 
had higher lights, which he could have followed, and certainly. 
knew—that-he was doing something wrong, while about Shivaji 
there is no such evidence of such knowledge, 

I am not, after what I have said, to be understood to excul- 
pate Shivaji altogether. What I insist-on are the extenuating 
circumstances, even at the risk of being éalled a casuist. And 
a casuist in the literary sense I may be, as I insist on consi- 
dering each case of historical wrong separately, with its peculiar. 
circumstances,and not involving all indiscriminately in. one 
universal anathema of condemnation, I have given this 
Mahratta view at some length, because [ have never seen it put 
forth at all by any European, except the solitary instance of 
Scott Waring, who, too, only-put a part of it. The writer of the 
historical portion of the Sattara volume of the Sowibay © 
Gazetteer, after quoting from Waring, curtly dismisses this 
view by remarking in a note that “ this intention of Abdoollah 
does not extenuate Shivaji’s conduct, for Shivaji had made up 
his mind from the first to murder the Musulman General,” 
(Vol, XIX, page 237), May I ask the writer about the autho- 
rity for this statement of his that Shivaji had wade up his mind 
from the first to murder Afzal? ‘He should not refer me to 
Grant Duff, whose account he has given word for word.. I have 
ascended higher in point of time than Duff ; in fact,. I think I 
have succeeded in showing that Duff merely stereotyped the 
oe Mahomedan and the hearsay European contem- 

orary account—the latter most probably also derived from the . 
rmer—without criticising. it, and even without giving the equ- 
ally plausible and more probable account of the Mahrattas. 

After this great event Pratapgad has ‘witnessed no other 
important scene in Mahratta history, and its existence as a 
fort ended in 1818, when, on the fall of Baji Rao II. and the 
total destruction of the Mahratta power, all the Mahratta forts, 
great and small, were taken and dismantled. Now Pratapgadh 
Fort is only important as a relic of the greatness of the power 
which was once so formidable in the country ; and it well 
repays the tourist, who takes the trouble to go to its top, by the 
splendid panoramic scenery which it commands, The view to 


se parts, and is much better than that from Mahablesh- 


e obtained from the top on all sides‘is one of the grandest 
| i “ + 


_/war, in that the latter is confined chiefly to the west, while from 


here is viewed a panorama extending in all directions, and 

rivalling, in wildnesss, grandeur and extent, any to be obtained 

elsewhere in Western India. As we make the narrow circuit of 
VOL. XCIX.] . , I2 
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the upper ‘fort, the whole scene revolves ‘around:-us with the 
varying effect of a phantasmagoria. To the east stands out. 
boldly against the horizon the Mahableshwar range with its 
thickly , wooded. flat top, through which here and there peep 
out the high roofs and chimneys ‘of. bungalows, especially 
“ Bella Vista,” and the rounded peaks of Dukes Point, arid 
Carnac Peak, and its cliffs, wooded and green, falling with a 
` gentle slope into the vallty to the right, and those to the left 
‘bare and precipitous, The various. western points appear in 
bold relief as huge bastions and buttresses against the side of 
the hill—the flat plateau of Babington, the thick green knoll 
of Bombay, the picturesque tongue of Lodwick Point, with its 
tiny monument hardly visible from this distance, the ‘wild and 
precipitous crags of Elphinstone, and the steep bare cliffs of 
Arthur’s Seat to the extreme left, complete the whole western 
side of Mahableshwar opposite to Pratabgadh. Mahableshwar, 
indeed, looks much like what Matheran appears. from the op- 
posite hill-top of ‘Prabal, the same flat, wooded summit with 
the cape-like points running down into the valleys. - To tlie 
left of Arthur’s Seat and separated from Mahableshwar by the 
valley of the Krishna and the Savitri, and yet appearing to. 
belong’ to it, isthe hill of Jor, equally high and wooded, with 
` steep precipitous sidés. From Arthurs Seat, as well as from 
Jor spur, away to the Konkan below, three long lines of rugged 
hills, inexpressibly wild and bare, now appearing gray under 
the rays of the afternoon sun, broken into peaks of all shapes, 
of which Kangoriis the only one fortified. Beyond these, to 
the north; is the long -massive wall of hills in Bhor State, sepa- 
rating Poona and Kolaba from the Satara country here, which 
contains three other great: and famous forts of Shivaji—-R: 
gadh, his capital fortress. in which he was crowned, to the a 
and ‘east, the long-lying Torna in the middle, and Raigadly to 
the left and west, in Kolaba, his family fortress. Between . 
Pratabgadh and M ahableshwar i is the valley ofthe Koyna arid 
the district of Ambanali, green with dense forests, to which the 
eye willingly turns away from the wild and desolate scene td 
the north and north-east. From Raigadh the hills turn to the 
west almost at right angles, while beyond them, in the distance, 
against the north-western horizon, dim in the haze, appears the 
indented line of the Kolaba hills sloping to the coast. Between 
these hills and the north-western side of Pratabgadh, there is 
the same striking scene of bare desolation as to the -north-eas¢’ 
hills and undulating plain between, through which win 
_ thin silver streak of the Savitri, widening in the distance into a 
gulf at Mahad, and flowing onward past Dasgaon, meeting: the 
sea at Nagotna. Immediately below the northern bastion is 
the spur, abutting on Pratabgadh, of the Gowra hills, round 
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whose sides twines the Fitzgerald Pass road to the sea, meeting, 
at the village of Kineshwar, the old Par Pass road. From the 
western bastion there is the view of the steep sheer cliffs, 
pearly a thousand feet in height, going.down to the bed of 
dira, which meets the Savitri at Kapri, near the village 
of Poladpur. In the distance the scene is bounded by the. 
sea at Janjira and Ratnagiri, now shining like a sheet of 
whitish red’ copper under the rays of the declining sun, whilst, 
between, again, are four lines of hills, rising wave- like, one 
behind the other in irregular forms. The barren desolation of' 
the northern and north-eastern view here Changes again into’ 
dense woods and green vegetation in the south-west, where . 
begins the long range of hills receding from the low country 
into the Deccan above. They. are seen to better advantage . 
from the southern. bastion which overlooks the temple of 
howani: in the lower fort below. This almost impassable 
nge begins with the rounded peak of Sibtok to the right, and’ 
includes the flat Chowragadch, and, next to it, the well-defined 
double peak of Makrangadh, whose two humps and the connec- 
_ting ridge between look quite like a saddle. Between these 
two last, from behind the connecting hills,-stand out against the 
southern horizon the distant hills of Parbat, the southern’ 
limit of Satara separating it from Ratnagiri. To the south- 
east is- the hill of Kelgar, close to Mahableshwar on its 
south, and equally well and thickly wooded, though lower in 
height. Between these ranges of hills on either ‘hand, in a 
beautiful valley, green with woods and lawns, winds the Koyna, 
which flows from its source in these parts on to Satara and the 
country beyond, receiving on its left, below Kelgar, the stream 
of Solshi, . 
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F we except the grèat public meeting held in the Calcutta 
Town Hall, on the 8th April, to protest against the exemp- 
tion of cotton goods from the new import duties, and the 
mysterious smearing of mango trees in certain parts of Behar, 
the past twelve weeks in India have been more than usually 
uneventful. The iegislative session at Simla has not yet begun, 
and the Viceroy has as yet made no sign, unless the somewhat 
stand-off attitude of the Government of India in the Financial 
Department, can be regarded aš such, 

The Financial Statement was presented by Mr. Westlan 
on the 22nd March, and passed the following week, after 
debate which was noteworthy as showing how completely the 
forms may be divorced from the spirit of constitutional Govern- 
ment, From the speeches it was transparent that, with possibly 
a single exception, the Council unanimously condemned the 
policy imposed upon the Government by the Secretary of State 
in the matter of the cotton duties, the only difference being 
that the non-official members voted in accordance with, and.the - 
official members in opposition to, their convictions. . 

The Statement itself had been largely discounted by that 
made by Mr. Westland, in connexion with the Tariff Bill, on 
the 1st March. The Revised Estimates for 1893-04 showed a 
deficit of Rx. 1,793,000, being worse than the Budget Estimate 
by Rx. 198,000. The Imperial Revenue was better than the | 
Budget Estimate by Rx. 319,000; but there was a great loge 
on Opium, the revenue from which was lower by Rx. 1,185,000 
than any recorded in recent years, and the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the Budget Estimates by Rx. 517,000. 

The Estimates for the current year showed a deficit of- 
Rx. 2923,000, which it was proposed to meet in part by the 
new Import duties, expected to yield Rx. 1 ,140,000; by a 
suspension of Railway expenditure on Famine ` Insurance 
account, to the extent of Rx, 1;076;000, and by contributions 
from Provincial revenues to the extent of Rx. 405,000, leaving 
a final deficit of Rx? 302,000, Loss by Exchange was estimated 
as worse than the Budget Estimate for 1893-94 by Rx, 1,371,000). 
and there is every. prospect of its far exceeding the amoug 
thus anticipated. 

The meeting at the Town Hall, to which we have already * 
referred, was largely attended by all classes of the community. 
The first Resolution, which was moved by Rajah Peary Mohun 
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Mookerjea, was to, the effect :—~-“ That this meeting most em- 
phatically protests against the exclusion of cotton goods from 
the Indian Tariff Act, a course which, without providing for the 
whole of the deficit, has led, as a consequence, to the diversion 

{ the Famine Insurance Fund, an appropriation of a large 
portion of the Provincial balances to Imperial purposes, and the. 
suspension of public works urgently required to maintain the 
development of. the resources of the country.” 

. The second. Resolution, moved by Mr. Pugh, ran :-—“ That this 
mecting views with the gravest alarm the action of the Secretary 
of. State for India on this occasion, since it appears that, besides 
setting aside the unanimous public opinion of this country—-an 
opinion the. existence of which he has admitted—, he overruled 
the recommendation of the Government of India, and deter- 
ind the course to be followed in India, against the dissent of 
very Member of the Council of India, and, on this and other 
asions, has unduly fettered the action of the Legislative 
Council of the Governor-General.” | 

-The third, moved by Mr. Womack, was as follows :—* That, 
in order to bring home to the people of England the grievances 
of the people of India, and with a view to the principles upon 
which English rule is founded being once for all enunciated and 
placed beyond doubt, the petition, which is before the meeting, 
be adopted for submission to the House of Commons,” 

The Resolutions were all unanimously passed. 

‘In the House of Commons on the 14th March, Sir George 
Chesney moved a. Resolution that the House had “learnt with. 
regret the determination of Her Majesty’s advisers, contrary 
to the wishes of the people of India, to restrain the Government 

ythat country from taking the measures’ proposed by them for 
meéting the deficit in their revenues, and that, in the opinion 
of the House, such a disregard of the feelings and interests 
of the people of India was at variance with the principles which 
should regulate our conduct towards them.” Mr. Fowler, in reply- 
ing, pleaded that the mandate of the House of Commons which 
had led to the abolition of the duties on cotton goods, barred 
the Government from re-imposing them without its consent, . 
conveniently ignoring the fact that the mandate in question 
was so worded as to make it.conditional on the financial 
position of the Government of India being such as to justify the 
bolition. At the same time, he admitted that a countervailing 
excise duty on Indian manufactures would remove the chief 
obfection to the duties, though he added that there were formi- 
Gable difficulties in the way of an excise, He further promised 
that the question should have the careful consideration of Her 

Majesty's Government. He has since denied that any ques- 
tion. exists, 
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"Public interest on the subject in India has, of late, somewhat ` 
i abated, but the question is destined to be revived at an early date. 

: Local opinion regarding it found an echo in the speech of 
Sir Frank Forbes Adams, the President, at the’ recent meeting d 
of.the Manchester Chamber of Commerce. Referring to the 
widespread preference of both Natives and’ Europeans for this 
form of taxation, as shown by the recent agitation, the speaker 
advised its acceptance, on the condition that it was accom- 
panied by a corresponding excise on Indian goods.. 

Exchange- has continued to fall, till within the last three . 
_ weeks, with successive sales of Council Bills, and though, for the 
moment, it shows slight signs of improvement, it is probable : 
that the recovery is only temporary. On the 19th ultimo the 
Indian Currency Association, whose energy seems to outrun | 
their discretion, addressed a letter to-the Government of India, 
strongly urging them to ascertain the Secretary of State’s inten; 
tions regarding the “forced sales” of Council Bills. To this the! 
Government of India have replied, that the Secretary of State» 
has adhered strictly to the programme laid down in the Findn- 
cial Statement ; that it is incorrect to speak of “forced sales ” : 
of Council Bills, as the sales, so far, have not exceeded the > 
amount due to the period of the year which has passed ; that - 
the Government of India cannot undertake to be the interme-: 
diary of criticism of the policy of the Secretary of State, and 
that they have stated their general policy in the Budget, and, 
while ‘recognising the gravity of the situation, adhere to it un- 
reservedly. 
Sir David Barbour has somewhat surprised the more thorough. - 
going advocates of the closing of the mints by a speech on: 
the Currency question which he delivered recently at the 
Egyptian Hall, and in which, while stating that it was as yet 
too soon to say whether the attempt to establish a gold stand- - 
ard would be successful, he said it was clear that it would be 
a work of time, and would require further heavy sacrifices. In 
this he is considered to have. blown cold on the work of his 
own hands ; but it is really no more than he said in Council, 







when the Government scheme was launched. The ‘great mis- 
take which the Government have made is in thinking that they 
could establish a gold standard without paying for it, The 
heavy sacrifices which. Sir David Barbour has in view, should 
have been accepted frankly, and provided for in the first ine 
stance ; and every day’s delay in accepting and providing fof 
them, must add to the ultimate cost of establishing hendy 
standard at a given rate. 

. The vague apprehensions that have been aroused, in E ngland 
in a greater degree than in this country, by the smearing of the 
mangoe-trees in Behar, furnish a striking testimony to the’ last- 
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ing character of the shock to public confidence caused by the 
events of the great Mutiny. It is quite possible that the 
incident possesses no serious import whatever, and more pro- 
- bable than not, that, if it possesses any, it in no way directly 
concerns the European community. But a fancied analogy 
bétween it and the famous incident of the ehuppattis, com- 
bined with the theory, evolved on the fost hoc propter -hoc prin- 
-ciple, that the latter was connected in some way with the 
terrible events which followed it, has set timid people imagin-. 
ing coming troubles of a similar order, under conditions, 
humanly speaking incompatible with their occurrence, and 
foolish people talking and writing about them with. an indis- 
cretion which is really much more alarming than the incident 
itself. The gravest offender.in this respect hasbeen the 
London Spectator, which made the matter the occasion for an 
article virtually predicting another Mutiny, if not a wide- 
spread popular insurrection, within a week, This was followed 
by a letter from Colonel Malleson, who ought to know better, 
to the 7zzes, endorsing the writers views and fears, and there 
was every chance that, had not men so much more competent, 
from their, comparatively recent experience of India, to speak 
with authority, as Sir Alfred Lyall, Lords Lansdowne and 
Roberts, and Sir Lepel Griffin, come forward to re-assure the 
public, a. most unfortunate and discreditable panic would have 
been created. Sir Alfred Lyall’s opinion is, that the signifi- 
cance of the incident is. religious rather than political, and. 
that it need create no such alarm as that which the Spectators 
article was-.calculated to create, and this. view of the matter 
is generally endorsed by the other authorities named. The 
worst feature, however, in the discussion to which the incident. 
has given rise in England, is the attempt to which certain 
writers have descended, to make political capital’ out of it, by 
roundly declaring it to be an expression of the indignation 
excited in the native mind, by what they happen to consider 
the latest example of British tyranny and injustice. For one 
writer this is the refusal of the Government to accede to the 
demand for simultaneous examinations for the Civil Service ; 
for another it is the exemption of Cotton goods from the import 
duties !-—suggestions which, to people on the spot, seem too pre- 
posterous to be seriously entertained by any sane human being, 
By an unfortunate coincidence, in the midst of the “excjtemen- - 
caused by this incident, it has become known that a spirit of in- 
rdination, of a somewhat grave kind, has exhibited itself 
among a portion of the 17th B. N. I.- stationed at Agra. The 
men paraded without .orders, refused to disperse when called, 
upon to do so; and expressed in emphatic terms their dissatis- 
faction at. the admission of certain recruits into the regiment, 
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which is a caste one, more distinguished for its sealant in 
' the field, than, it is said, for its peacefulness in cantonments. 

Thirteen of the men and one native officer have been tried by 
Court Martial in connexion -with the matter, and sentenced to. 
various terms of imprisonment and to be struck off the rolls of, 
the Regiment. 

. The despatch of the Government of India to the> sdcretaty 
of State on the subject of the recent religious disturbances, 
especially those in connexion with cow killing, has been pub-. 
lished. The Government of India attribute the growing, 
frequency of such occurrences mainly. to ‘three - causes: (1); 
the greater frequency of communication’ and interchange of. 
news by post and telegraph ; (2) the greater forwardness of the. 
-Hindoos in the race for life, and their participation in. the 
spirit and practice of political organisation after modern Western. 
methods, and (3) the Hindoo revival at present in progress,. 
as a re-action against the spread of religious indifference caused, 
in the first instance, by Western educatiop. 

- The simultaneous examinations question has been: disposed. 
of, for, let it be hoped, at least a generation, in a despatch 
of. Mr. Fowler to the Government of India, dated the 19th; — 
April, in: which he states that, while anxious that the natives. 
of India should enjoy ‘every facility for entering the: /public. 
service compatible with the ‘security of Britsh: rule, he. is 
convinced that insuperable objections exist to the proposed, 
scheme., : The best.method of meeting the legitimate. claims. 
of natives, it is added, is to bestow the available higher posts; 
ón tried and trustworthy subordinates, and that the system. 
lately established by the Government of India, appears to be, 
based on wise and just principles and should be maintained, œe 

A Bill to enable Indian Railways under construction to pa k 
interest on capital, has been read a second. time in the, House. 
of Commons, and will remove a serious obstacle to the invests. 
ment of private capital in such enterprises, 

In the Bengal Legislative Council, the Bengal Municipalities. ë 
Bill, which, among other things, enables the local Govern- 
ment to disestablish or alter the boundaries of Municipalities ; b 
to appoint ex-officio Commissioners ; to appoint an auditor, when: 
the accounts of a Municipality are found to be in confusion, 
and what is, perhaps; the most important change of all to the 
rate-payer, to appoint an official assessor, if dissatisfied with the < 
valuation of the Commissioners, was passed on the 28th 
April ; and the Bengal Sanitary ‘Draniage Bill, which is just- 
ly exciting considerable dissatisfaction and alarm, has been, 
advanced a stage, An important Bill to amend the Revenue 
Sale Law was also introduced in the Council on the 31st March, | 
by which it is proposed to abolish the discretion, at present 
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vested in the Collector, to exempt an estate from sale or the 
day of sale, giving ‘the proprietor, instead thereof,. power to 
prevent the sale before that day, by full payment of all arrears 
with interest and penalty. The Bill also contains a dangerous 
provision, depriving the Civil Courts of the porwer tè annul a 
sale on account of arrears of revenue. 

An interesting ceremony was performed by the Liutenant- 
Governor of Bengal ‘on the 23rd April, when he opened the 
water-works at Arrah. The works, the cost of which.is close on 
four lakhs of rupees, of which a.lakh and a half was contributed 
by Raja Rajgurni Prasad Singh, a- lakh by the District Board, 
a similar sum by the Local Municipality, and: the rest by 
public subscription, were completed in less than a year by 
Messrs, Martin & Co., the contractors, The intake stands 
on the rightbank of the Sone, about five miles distant from Arrah, . 
where is also erected an engine-house with a large pump- 
-yell. From this centre the water is carried through a cast- 
iron pipe. ten inches in diameter. There are three engines 
in all, manufactured by Messrs. Tangye Brothers, of Bir- 
mingham, on an improved principle. The water is discharged 
into four settling tanks drawn through a suction-pipe. The 
settling tanks are built to hold a day’s supply of water, 
or, roughly, 300,000 gallons. Here the water undergoes a 
process of settling, aud is conveyed to three filters, the total 
area of which is 6,000 superficial feet. Thence. it: passes 
into a clear-water reservoir, and is distributed by one of the 
large engines through a cast-iron main into the town. The 
water will be distributed to the precints of the Municipality. by 
forty stand-posts of one tap, and five of two taps. Besides 
these; there are eleven hydrants. The water will be led to the. 
stand-posts by more than five miles of piping. It will be deli- 
vered; in the first instance, into a large wrought-iron cistern, 
30 feet above ground-level, and will flow thence into the main 
by gravitation. 

- An important discovery has been made at Ferozepore .of 
systematic robbery of the Government arsenal at that place, 
Through information given by a prisoner under trial for receipt 
of stolen goods, a large quantity of rifles, locks and barrels were. 
found concealed in the. bazaar, and the investigation which 
followed, ‘disclosed long continued dealings in-these articles by 

~ former European Conductors with men in the .bazaar, who 
resold them to Pathans at a large profit. Three of the culprits 
ave been arrested in England, and charged before the extradi- 

J tion Court at Bow Street. l 

‘ It is hoped that this exposure will puta stop to the perni- 
cious traffic which has, for a long time past, been going on 
between the bazaars in the Punjab and the frontier tribes. An 
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even more serious mischief would be prevented if the less dis-- 
honest, but not less iniquitous, trade in arms of sorts, which has 

long been carried on by British subjects, not always bazaar 

dealers, with: Nepal, could also be put a stop to. 

:. The failure of the wheat crop in certain parts of the Central, 
Provinces, especially in the Saugor: and Damobh districts, owing 

to rust, is causing considerable distress, and it has been found 

necessary to start relief works on a small scale, 

A committee, whose investigations, if they -do their work 
thoroughly, should be attended by important economies, is 
sitting at Simla, under the. Presidentship of Mr. D. Lyall, to 
enquire into the establishment charges of the Department of 
Military Works, and the causes of the reluctance of Royal 
Engineer Officers to volunteer for service in the Public Works 
Department. 

. Among the personal changes of the quarter, we may note the 
appointment of Mr. D. R. Lyall to officiate as Chief Commis-- 
sioner of Assam, vice Mr. Ward, and of Mr. Hewett to act for 
him in the Home Secretaryship to the Government, of India ; 
of Major Temple to officiate as Chief Commissioner of the 
Andamans ; of Colonel Bissett to succeed Mr. O’Callaghan as 
Secretary to the Government of India in the Public Works 
Department, and of Mr. Pearson, of the Calcutta Bar, to suc- 
ceed Mr. Marsden as Chief Presidency Magistrate. 

- Though, owing to the defection of the Parnellites, the Minis- 
terial majority has been reduced by half, and notwithstanding 
one or two serious contretemps, the predictions of an early 
dissolution, as a result of the change of Premiers, has been 
signally falsified. Sir William Harcourt’s Budget, which was 
read a second time on the roth ultimo by 14 votes, has, on th 
whole, been favourably received by the country. The accoun 
for the year show a deficit of 4% millions, which is reduced by 
nearly one half by the repayment from the new Sinking Fund 
of portion of the burdens arising from the Naval Defence Act. 
To make up the rest, itis proposed to equalise the death 
duties, and introduce a graduated scale, according to waich 
estates under £500 will pay I per cent. ; estates from 4500 to 
41,000 2 per cent. ; estates from 4£1,000.to £10,000, three per 
cent. ; from £10,000 to £25,000, four per cent. ; from £25,000 
to £50,000, four and-a-half per cent. ; from £50,060 to 475,000, 
five per cent. ; from £75,000 to £100,000, five and-a-half per 
cent. ; from £100,000 to £150,000, six per cent. ; from £150,000 
to £250,000, six and-a-half per cent. ; £250,000 to £ 500,000, % 
seven per cent. ; £500,000 to 41,000,000 seven and-a-half per, 
cent. ; ovet a 41,000,000 eight per cent. ; to add a penny to the 
Income Tax, at the same time extending the limit of exemp- 
tion from 4120 to 4160, and to increase the spirit duty by 
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Ód: a gallon and the beer duty. by Gd. a barrel. In the ‘debate 
on the second reading, the rejection of the Budget was moved 
by. Mr. -Grant Lawson, seconded by Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, and. 
supported by, among others, :Mr. Goschen and Mr. Balfour. ' 
~In'the division the Parnellites voted against the. ‘Government, : 

and three Liberal brewers abstained. 

The Registration Biil,- which .abolishes plural oun: and 
provides that the Register shall be revised twice a year and all - 
elections be held on the same day—Saturday—, was read a 
second time, on the 4th ultimo, by a majority of.14, the Parnel- 
lites abstaining, The Scotch Grand Committee was passed on. 
the 25th April, and the Miners Eight Hour’s Bill was read a 
second timé.on'the 25th idem. 

~The Evicted Tenants Bill was introduced by. Mr. Morley on: 
the igth April, and the Bill- for the Disestablishment of the 

Church in Wales was read the first time on the 30th idem. 

~ Under the latter Bill,; disendowment will’ be gradual, the 

“corpus .of the Church: property will pass from the Church to 
the nation, to be enjoyed locally and parochially, a measure. 
of compensation being granted to clergy and patrons, Mr. 
Asquith, in the course of the debate, gave a tempting list 
of thé objects to which ‘the property might be devoted. 
This included the support of ‘cottage or’ other hospitals, 
dispensaries or convalescent homes, the provision of ‘train-.: 
ed nurses for the sick poor, the foundation and maintenance. 
of’ public parish and district halls and institutes of learn-. 
ing, the erection of labourers’. dwellings; the promotion of 
technical and higher education, including the establishment, 
of a hational library and museum and an academy of art, and 
y the promotion of: any public purpose of local or general utility 
F fora which provision is not made by statute out of public rates. 

The Government have determined to withdraw the Bill for 
the local control of the sale of liquor. Colonel Nolan’s Bill 
for the repeal of the Coercion Act was read a second time, by 
a majority of sixty votes, on the 17th April.. 

. Lord Rosebery has won golden opinions by the firmness, we. 
might-~-almost say the boldness, of his Foreign policy., As a 
party tactician, he has, perhaps, failed to realise the full 
measure of the duplicity required from 4 man in his exalted 
and responsible position. His speech in the House of Lords, 
on the 19th March, furnished a notable instance of this failure, 
England, as the -predominant -member of the partnership, he 

Psaid; must be convinced before Home Rule could be given to 

Ireland. The effect of this reckless frankness on his Irish, 
supporters, however, proved so serious, that he found it advis- 
able, at Edinburgh the following week, to qualify his statement, 
by explaining, that it was by no means intended to imply that 
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a majority of English members must be in favour of Home 
‘ Rule, On the contrary, if a majority of roo members in the 
entire House were in its favour, but a majority of 45 in Eug- 
land against it, he would consider the voting a sufficient proof 
that England was convinced} after which, it would be interest- 
ing to know Lord Rosebery’s ‘definition of conviction, 

‘Through what can be described only as gross carelessness on 
the part of the Liberal whips, Mr. Labouchere was allowed to 
carry an amendment to the Address in reply to the Queen’s 
speech, praying her Majesty that the Lords’ power of veto 
might cease, by a majority of two, and Sir William Harcourt 
had to extricate the Ministry from the difficulty by a motion 
proposing the rejection of the. Address, and the substi- 
tution of another, which was carried unanimously. Mr. Morley, 
speaking at Newcastle on Tyne recently, declared that the 
House of Lords had gone too far to be mended and must, con- 
sequently, be ended, a statement, which taken in connexion with 
what Lord Rosebery has said, and what are: known to be the 
“views of the more moderate Liberals on the subject, seems to 

‘foreshadow a split in the party over the question, should it: ever 
come‘up for legislation. 

. The Government have announced in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment that, after full consideration of the late Sir Gerald Por-. 
tal’s Report, they have determined to establish-a regular 
administration in- Uganda, under a British Protectorate. 
A no less important event, and one which threatens to lead 
to serious complications, is the conclusion of a treaty be- 
tween Britian and the king of the Belgians, by which the 
province-of Bahr el Ghazal is leased to the. Congo Free 
State, thus barring the road of France from the westward, 
and Great Britian secures a strip of territory uniting Lake 
Tanganyika with Lake Albert Edward, and completing her com- 
munications by road, lake and river between the Cape and 
Cairo. The treaty has caused great indignation in France, 
which claims a right of pre-emption over the territory leased, 
and declares its determination to contest the matter with Great 
Britain, The German Ambassador at Brussels is also said to 
have lodged a protest against the treaty on behalf of his Gov- 
ernment ;.but this-is probably a purely formal step. A treaty 
has also been concluded between Great Britain and Italy,. by 
which the two Powers agree to a delimitation of their- respective 
spheres of interest in the territory about Aden, 

Commercial treaties have also been concluded between Gere 
many and Russia and Austria and Russia, 

- In France the late Ministry have resigned, owing to the 
passing of a socialist resolution, demanding that the servants on 
„State Railways should be allowed to attend the Railway Men’s 
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Congress, a somewhat small matter, it might seem, to upset a 
Government. A new Ministry has been formed by M. Dupuy 
with M. Hanotaux as Foreign Minister and M. Faure as Minis- 
ter of Marine, 

A series of severe earthquakes in Greece have desolated the 
Atalanti: district, completely destroying the city of Thebes, 
which seems to have been the centre of the disturbance, and 
causing considerable loss of life. Some of the shocks were felt 
at Athens, and the Parthenon has suffered considerable damage, 

Among. noteworthy personal events of the quarter have been’ 
the martiage of the Princess Victoria Melita, second daughter of. 
the Duke of Coburg, to the Grand Duke of Hesse, son of the 
late Princess Alice, at Coburg, in the presence.of her Majesty’ 
the Queen; the betrothal of Princess Alix of Hesse to the’ 
Czarewitch, which was announced at the Coburg wedding, and 
the appointment ‘of Lord Roberts to succeed Lord Wolseley 
in the command in Ireland. 

~ The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Hannen ; Lord Justice Bowen ; the Marquis of Ailesbury ; 
Major Le: Caron ; Mr. Edmund Yates; Mr. Henry Morley ; 
Mr, Brian Houghton Hodgson, B. C, S. Ret, formerly Minister 
at the Court of Nepal, and well-known for his philological in- 
vestigations; Mr. George James Romanes, F. R. S., the na- 
turalist, and Mr. F. W, Broughton, dramatist; Rai Bunkim 
Chunder Chatterjea, the Bengalee novelist, and Mir Ali Murad 
Khan; Chief of Khairpur; in Sind. 
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seenmmanmmmunee seg hie a Py ley thy sth ERE gt eas tee ee eweenee- 


General ae on’ Public Instruction in the North- Wester 
Provinces and Oudh Sor the yea? 1892-93: 


[ N 1892-93, 204,556 boys and girls were under instruction in 
4,845 State and aided institutions under Departmental 
control, compared with 204,568 in 4.975 institutions in 1891-92. 
The total attendance was thus almost the same in the two years, 
though there was a slight increase in the, number of boys and: 
a corresponding , decrease in that of girls, The decrease 
in the number of schools was due to the closing of inefficient 
primary schools for boys and girls, The aggregate direct ex: 
penditure shows an increase on that for 1892-93, and the 
’ portion of that expenditure borne by the public revenues’ aiso 
increased, The zzairect expenditure was Rs. 8,91,659, against 
Rs. 8,40,074 in “1891-92, showing an increase of Rs. 50,685. 
Of the indirect expenditure Rs. 6,09 ,804 was ‘borne by public 
revenues, The large increase in these indirect charges was 
mainly on account of buildings and apparatus, and was, “fot the 
most part met from endowments. 
The proportion borne by the expenditure from public reve- 
nües to the whole direct expenditure on each of the main classes 
of education was— 
: 1892-93. 1891-92 


University ... “ae tis eT . «50 47 
Secondary ... sa ar eas ei 45 49 
Primary ae Si ae e e O a e 78 


The number of sideris attending ee Colleges and collé; 
giate classes attached to certain high schools increased- —by 
126. 

An increase in the number of candidates at all the University 


examinations and in the number who passed is noticeable, In | 


the Intermediate examination of 1891-92 failures were excep- 
tionally numerous, owing to the severity of the papers in English 
and Mathematics. This defect from candidates’ point of view 
has been redressed in the examination of the year under report. 
The Canning College.was remarkably successful in both the 
B.A. and the Intermediate examinations, passing 35 students 


in the former, out of 53 sent up, and 50 in the latter out of 


84. The corresponding figures for the Muir Central College 
were 37 passed out of 68 sent up for the B.A, examination, 
and 54 passed out of 106 sent up for the intermediate. The 
B, or scientific, course in the B,A. examination appears to be 
growing in favour in the larger colleges, ' 


\. 
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In the law departments of the different colleges 615 students’ 
were enrolled, and 24 obtained the degree of bachelor of law. 
In the Sanskrit College, Benares, and the Arabic department: 
of the Canning College, useful work is adjudged to have been: 
done during the year, z 

-State secondary schools, commonly known as zila schools, 
numbered 37, with an enrolment of 7,036 boys, and an expendi- 
ture of Rs. 37'7 per head, of which Rs. 23:2 was defrayed from 
public funds. The aided secondary schools numberêd 76, with 
an enrolment of 12.009 boys, and an expenditure of. only ` Rs, 

-262 per head, of: which Rs. r1°6 was met from public grants- 
in-aid. The branch schools, which numbered ‘34, with an enrol- 
ment of 2,500 boys and an expenditure of Rs. 7 5 per head, 
are restricted to primary classes, and their object is to relieve 
the zila schools of the burden of teaching the primary classes. . 
The average tuitional expenditure in State secondary schools 
ls considerably greater than that in aided schools of the same 
character; but the higher tuitional expenditure results in a 
higher average standard of instruction, In 34 of the 37 State 
schools there is a high, or matriculation, section ; but this is the 
case in 44 only of the 76 aided secondary schools, Again 50 
per cent. of the scholarsin the aided schools are in the lower 
primary section, while in the Government schools the propor- 
tion is only 20 per cent. The fact is that the aided. Anglo- 
“Vernacular schools are so varied in character that a general 
average either of expenditure or of examination results. 
S misleading. The expenditure .of a first class aided 
school like the Jubilee High School in’ Lucknow is'as great 
as that of a first class State school, and the efficiency.is the 
Se At the other end of the scale is the’ lately opened 
ided school at Bilgrám, which does not profess to teach the 
Anglo-Vernacular course beyond the middle standard, and 
which has a staff barely sufficient for even this modest ambition: 
An important class of the aided Anglo-Vernacular schools are 
those managed by the different missionary societies. We are glad 
to hear that it is within the knowledge of the Government. that 
not a few of them are doing excellent work, It has been recog: 
nised by liberal grants. 

The introduction of science and drawing aching into gva 
selected. high schools, with the object of enabling. students to 
, be prepared for the School Final examination, was- the chief 
Levent of the year. To Professor Murray, of the Muir. Central 

ege, the Government is indebted for the -supervision: which 
he voluntarily gave to the science teaching at the outset. The 
drawing classes have from the first been under the. supérinten- 
dence of Mr. Crosse, Officiating Inspector for Oudh, and appear 
to be progressing satisfactorily. Statistics. show that: the 


t 
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science and drawing classes are well filled in four of the five 
schools, the Meerut Aided School being the exception. The 
revision of the Middle English curriculum which has lately 
been sanctioned has now brought the bifurcation of stucties to 
as early a stage in a student’s life as is possible. Under the 
revised scheme, a boy, on entering the middle section of an’ 
Anglo-Vernacular school, may take up elementary science and 
drawing instead of a classical language, and thus begin to 
specialise for the School Final examination, or the B course of 
the University. 

= During the year a punishment code was pa airi in- 
troduced, which, by defining the powers of head masters and 
specifying the punishments awardable for particular offences, 
will, it is hoped, be of some disciplinary value. In the matter, 
of out-door games and gymnastics considerable progress is 
chronicled, and inter-school tournaments were held with success 
in every circle. School fines have been transferred to the recrea-| 
tion fund, and, furthermore, the grant to the fund of a sum 
equal to the subscriptions raised in its behalf in each dis- 
trict, has greatly improved the prospects of school sports in the 
provinces, 

Vernacular middle, or “ town,” schools are all maintained by 
the State. In 1892-93 they numbered 315, with an enrolment 
of 29,171 on the 31st March 1893, and an average monthly en- 
rolment of 27,729. In 1891-92 the average monthly enrolment 
was 26,915. Of the total number of enrolled scholars 5,031 
were in the middle section, 5,950 in the upper primary, and 
17,590 in the lowér primary. Thus the schools classed as 
middle, as having- classes which teach up to the vernacular 
‘middle examination, are really primary schools in respect of 
two-thirds of their attendance. 

There is an increase in the number of candidates fo 
vernacular middle examination and in the number who pass- 
ed. The popularity of this examination, on account of its being 
the obligatory educational qualification for appointment to ins 
ferior posts of Rs. 10 and upwards in the public service, leads 
to the frauds and mean devices which have lately been notori- 
ous, The Lieutenant-Governor stigmatises it as a matter of 
‘deepest regret that the difficulties attending popular instruction 
in this country should be increased by chicanery and despica- 
ble tricks on the part of:masters and scholars. 

It is noted that subordinate officials who have not passed the 
Middle vérnacular examination at schools, not unfrequen. 
present themselves in later life in order to obtain the qualifying 
certificate, 

. Of State vernacular primary schools ihiere were 3,878, with 
an enrolment of 140,395 scholars on the 3tst March 1893. The 
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policy which has been pursued for some years back of improv- 
ing the village schools, rather than of increasing their numbers, 
has, in the year under report, been marked by an increased en- 
rolment of scholars. The average cost per scholar was some- 
thing under Rs. 4 a year. The Director of Public Instruction 
remarks, that the great majority of the pupils attending village 
schools are of the higher castes, and that“ the ultimate sub- 
stratum, the actual tillers of the soil,” remain absolutely ùn- 
touched. It isa trite, but true remark of the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor’s in this connection, that an education that frequently results 
in profound dislike of manual labour, is not an unmixed good. 

Nor is it good that primary education does not keep up with 
the progress made in higher education. 

The special schools in the North West Provinces and Oudh 
comprise the three normal schools at Agra, Lucknow and Alla- 
abad, for the training of teachers in vernacular schools, and 
he Industrial School at Lucknow. In the three nofmal 

schools there were 322 pupils, being fewer by 26 than the average 
enrolment in 1891-92, At the final examination of 1892-93, 
53 received the “upper grade,” and gt the “lower grade” 
certificate. The number of“ upper grade ” teachers turned out 
from the normal schools has been considerably in excess of 
the demand. This is admittedly distinct mismanagement, ‘and 
. Should be put a stop to. 
The Industrial School at Lucknow is the first attempt in 
the North-West Provinces to combine manual training for 
native boys’ with elementary general education. “So far as 








admissions are an evidence of success, the school is succeeding. . 


But it is well observed that the real test of success will be the 
xtent to which the students, on leaving the school, prove able 
and willing to engage in handicraft trades : and this cannot be 
known for some years. In rigorously restricting admission to 
the sons and near relatives of artizans, and in insisting that 
most of the school hours shall be spent in the workshop and 
the drawing room, the Government has done what it can to 
prevent boys resorting to the school for the gratuitous instruc- 
tion which it gives in English and the Vernacular. The progress 
reported to have been made by the pupils in carpentry and 
drawing is encouraging : and if the school proves able to turn 
out cheap and suitable apparatus for elementary science teach- 
„ing and gymnastic appliances, it will be of material service. 
~ There is no general wish for female education, and so long as 
Pai the attitude of the popular mind, little can be done, For the 
progress that has been made, the Government is indebted mainly 
to missionary efforts, In 1892-93 there were 128 vernacular 
setts schools for girls maintained by Government, or by mu- 
nicipalities, at a cost of Rs, 16,285, and with an enrolment òf 2,880 
VOL, XCIX,] 13 
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scholars, all but 762 of whom were in the lower primary classes, 
The reports on the progress made by these schools are, as usual, 
not encouraging, though the ten schools maintained in the city 
of Lucknow by the Municipality are said, owing to the efforts 
of the Deputy Inspectress, Miss D'Abreu, to be an exception. 
There were also 128 aided vernacular schools for girls, with an 
enrolment of 4,417 scholars, and costing Rs. 59,412 a year, of 
-which Rs. 16,730 was contributed by public funds. These 
-schools are all the fruit ofmissionary enterprise. Many of the 
girls are said to be Native Christians ; but little is known as to 
the quality of the instruction, and grants-in-aid are given mofe 
on general repute than on hard and fast lines. Missionary socie- 
ties also support 16 Anglo-Vernacular schools, with a total 
. enrolment of 1,229 girls, at a total cost of Rs, 44,621, of which 
Rs. 13,956 is contributed by the State. These schools, which 
are attended exclusively by the daughters of Native Christians, 
are reported the most promising girls’ schools in the provinces- 
In 1892-93 there were 30 schools for Europeans and Eura- 
„sians receiving aid under the code, of which 16 were for boys 
and 14 for girls, Of the boys’ schools, nine teach up to the 
High or Final Standard of the special code, the passing of 
which is recognised by the University as equivalent to the 
University Entrance examination ; two teach up to the Middle 
Standard only ; and five up to the Primary Standard. Of the 
girls’ schools, nine are High schools, two middle, and three 
primary. The aggregate enrolment in these 30 schools was 
1,329: boys and 942 girls, or 2,271 in all, against 2,271 in 
1891-92. About one-half of this school- -going population attend- 
ed hill schools and one-half schools in the plains; The sum 
earned from Government by these schools was Rs. 90,346 im 
1892-93, which, however, included Rs. 7,300 on account~of 
schoo! fees and boarding charges of indigent children placed 
by orders of the Director of Public Instruction, on the recom- 
mendations of District Magistrates, on the Government 
list. In 1891-92 the sum earned was Rs 83,678, of which 
only Rs. 3,949 was on account of indigent children. The above 
figures are exclusive of special building and furniture grants, 
and are held to indicate that the State is ‘not indifferent to 
the special claimis of the European and Eurasian popu: 
lation domiciled in the province. Of the necessity for State 
aided schools for the poorest section of this population, 
such as the free schools in Allahabad, there can be no question 
But doubt is expressed as to whether the aid given to-High 
class European schools is in all cases required, and whether “it 
does not tend, by keeping the scale of tuitional feés and board- 
ing charges extremely low, to drive unaided private enterprise 
out of the ficld. Some of thé State-aided schools in the hills 
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received the children of persons who might reasonably be ex- 
pected to bear the entire cost of their children’s education. 
Judging from one or two cases which have recently been before 
the Lieutenant-Governor, there appears to be a disposition on 
the part of persons or societies interested in schools of this 
irto think that their responsibility ends when the school has 
been started; and that the existence of a building debt, the 
absence of all endowment or private support, and a scale of fees 
too low to pay, are good grounds for invoking the help of 
- Government. He thinks it desirable that such misconceptions 
of the duty of the State in this matter should be removed. 

The results of the Primary, Middle, and High or Final 
Standard examinations of 1892 held under the special code 
applicable to European schools, were highly creditable to La 
Martinière College and the Girls’ Diocesan School, Naini Tal. 

he La Martinière College for boys is not aided by the State, . 

wut the governing body have decided to adapt its curriculum 
to that prescribed for aided schools, and to send up’ candidates 
to the public examinations framed on that curriculum.. The 
successes won by its pupils. in these examinations ‘show that 
the school has nothing to fear from public competition with 
others, . 
_ The last two paragraphs of the report deal briefly with the 
special schools for the education of Muhammadans, and the 
special school at Lucknow for the education of the sons and 
relatives of Oudh Talukdars, The latter, which is better known 
as the Colvin Institute, is still in the experimental stage, but is 
; fortunate in having secured the services of an exceptionally 
qualified Principal. The wards‘ are reported to have made 
satisfactory progress both in their stucies, and in riding and 
school sports, The list of special schools for Muhammadans 
enumerates 1,846 institutions, attended by 22,731 scholars, of 
whom 20,691 were Muhammadans, Of a total enrolment of 
221,022 scholars of all creeds in State-aided or unaided: “ pub- 
lic ” schools and colleges in the provinces on the 31st March 
1893, 35,530 were Muhammadans. Of the 68,394 other scholars 
attending “ private ” schools, 30,144 were Muhammadans,. Thus 
nearly one-half the Muhammadan school-going population is 
being instructed in private schools, It may be conjectured from 
the classified list of these schools, the greater number of which 
do not profess to take their pupils beyond the elementary 
‘stage, and many of which teach the Korán only, that their 
i~structional value is small. Applying the test of the results 
of the public examinations held in 1892, the relative numbers of 
“ Muhammadans and Hindus among the passed candidates 
stand thus :— 
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| Muhant- 

Hindus, madans, 
Master of Arts iai rE oe ae 16 2 
Bachelor of Arts sis i ores oe = B05 24 
Intermediate wa aus ses see. 253 52 
Entrance ae eee Geese we 549 109 

Middle was oa . 2,229 706 sn 

Engineer ee ee ate 8 o 
2 homason Upper Subordinate se os 5 o) 
MEIMESTINE Lower 5 ae ies 32 5 
College: College Entrance 52 3 


As the Muhammadan population stands to the Hindu in the 
proportion of 1 to 6 in the province, the above comparison of 
examination results is pronounced not unfavourable to it. It 
has to be borne in mind, on the one hand, that in these provinces 
the Muhammadans are, to a larger extent than the Hindus, 
dwellers intowns and dependent on clerkly or official pursuits : 
and, on the other, that many Muhammadans, through prejudice 
apathy or poverty, will not give their children the education 
which the State has placed at their doors, and without which 
the lowest paid clerical post is not to be obtained. 


General Report on Public Instruction in. Bengal for 1892-93. 


HE Report on Public Instruction in Bengal for the year 
892-93 is submitted by Dr. C, A. Martin, who received 
charge on the 27th December 1892, on the retirement of Mr. 
C. H. Tawney, CI E. : 
There has been an increase in the number of pupils unden 
instruction, vzz., from 1,392,371 to 1,400,067, in public institu- 
tions, and a decrease from 139,594 to 134.989 in private or 
indigenous institutions. On the whole, the number of pupila 
has increased from 1,531,965 to .1,535,056. At the same—time 
the aggregate number of public institutions has decreased from 
53,956 to 53,131, and that of private or indigenous institutions 
from 13,868 to 13,473. Among the schools classed as “Public 
Institutions ” which adopt departmental standards, the number 
supported or aided by public funds has decreased from 43,972 
- to 41,697, and the number of unaided schools has risen from 
9,984 to 11,434. The number of pupils receiving University 
and secondary education has increased from 202,510 to 207,192, 
while the number in primary schools, upper and lower taken 
together, has slightly fallen; viz, from 1,123,560 to 1,123,225, 
. the upper primary having gained almost as many pupils as t 
lower primary have lost. ee 
The population of Bengal, excluding Kuch Bihar, Hill \ 
Tippera, and the Tributary States of Chota Nagpur, of which 
the schools are not- included in the Educational returns, is 
73,043,697, of whom 36,412,749 are: males and 36,630,948 
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females, This gives, at the conventional rate of 15 per cent. 
"5,461,912 male children and 5,494,642 female children of a 
school-going age. Of the scholars on the Educational returns 
1,431,528 are boys and 103,528 girls. Hence of all boys ofa 
school-going age, 26'2, and of all girls of a school-going age, 
“tO per cent. are at school. The percentages in the previous 
year were 262 and 1'7, respectively. While it thus appears 
that one boy in every four throughout these Provinces fs re- 
ceiving instruction of some kind in schools, public or private, 
the Director’s report shows great differences in the degrees of 
educational progress attained in the various districts and divi- 
sions. According to the figures given in that table, Hooghly 
shows 63'8 of the boys of a school-going age as actually at 
school, against 426 in the 24-Parganas ; Balasore shows 48'2 
per cent. as against 27°83 per cent. in Puri, while Cuttack shows 
33°8 per cent. of its boys at school in 1892-93, against 43°3 in 
the preceding year. Patna gives 31°9 per cent. against half 
that (ratio) 15°8 in the neighbouring district of Gaya and L1'! 
in Shahabad. Assuming the correctness of the. figures, the 
great disparity in educational progress between the different 
districts and divisions might be accounted for by differences 
in material comfort or.in the habits of the people, or in the 
varying degrees of interest in the subject and of energy dis- 
played by the local educational and district officers. 

The total expenditure on education, including ‘all disburse- 
ments from public and private sources, such’as the fees and 
contributions paid to the University and in all public schools 

, and colleges, amounted to Rs. 96,45,408, as compared with 
\ Rs. 93,52,000 in the preceding year, an increase of Rs, 2,93,403. 
Sethe expenditure from Provincial revenues decreased from: 
$ 24,960,000 to Rs. 23,387,906, or by Rs. 1,08,094. Expendi- 

ture from all public sources, including District and Municipal 
Funds, decreased from Rs. 36,29,000 to Rs, 34,66,457, or by 
Rs. 1,62,543, while expenditure from private sources rose from 

_ Rs. §7,23,000 to Rs. 61,79,000, or by more than four-and-a-half 
lakhs. This is a satisfactory feature in the year’s retrospect. 
Collegiate education cost less by Rs. 11,265 ; secondary’ educa- 
tion cost more by Rs, 1,19,810, primary education by Rs, 35,853, 
and female education by Rs. 1,10,086, of which the share from 
private sources came to Rs, 1,06,000. Under primary education 

. District Funds contributed Rs. 45,000 less, This, however, 
is attributed to the fact that uncashed cheques, though issued, 
e not included in the accounts of the year. Under female 
” education they contributed Rs. 2,000 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Municipal funds contributed under the two 
heads Rs. 8,000 more than in the preceding year, The expen- 
diture by Municipalities on secondary education is still more 
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than 50 per cent. in excess of that on primary education, 
which means that children who cannot pay for education are 
refused it in order that children who can pay may re- 
ceive it gratuitously, Admittedly, this is not as it should be. 

' The number of colleges stands at 34, the same as last year, 


divided into Government rr, Municipal r, Aided-7-and Un- 


aided 15. The students on the lists are returned as 5,443 
instead of 5,225 as last year. The Aided colleges have, taken 
together, gained 70 students, The Government colleges show 


- a decrease of 133 students. The Midnapore College had 39 


instead of 46 youths under instruction. The Unaided institu- 
tions have attracted 288 more than last year, 

_. Out of 3,766 youths reading on the 31st December 1892 for 
the F. A. Examination, 2,216 attended the examination: the 
proportion was lowest in Aided colleges. The percentage of 
successful candidates decreased from 44 to 37. In Government 


colleges the percentage was 44; in Aided colleges 36, and in. 


Unaided colleges 36...The most successful Unaided Mufaséal 
College was tue Jagannath College, paspa, which sent up 172 
candidates, of whom 61 passed. 


y 


meian 


Of 118 candidates for the Mastership of Arts 54 passed, as | 


compared with 46 out of 128 last year, 

The: suggestion made by Government in paragraph A of the 
Resolution on last year’s Education Report, that the Univer- 
sity authorities should make efforts to secure uniformity. of 
standard by continuity in the examining body, was referred 
to the Syndicate by the Director of Public Instruction. That 
body have replied that they are very sensible of the import- 
ance of attaining and of. preserving uniformity in the standard 
of examination, but they think that the present system secure 
this as far as is practically possible, while at the same time 
it enables the Syndicate to exercise a control in the matter 
which it is desirable they should retain. 

The number of candidates who took up the A or Literature 


Course has‘risen this year from 967, to 987, while that of the- 


students of the B or Science Course increased from 182 to 220, 
The increase in the former case has been two per cenf.; in the 
latter about 21; thus showing the growing popularity of the 
B Course. Onthe other hand the percentage of success is 
r in the A Course and 42 in the B Course. 

The relative position of the different classes of secondary 


schools remains the same as before, institutions under public/ 


management standing at the top, with 81 per cent.of, t 


candidates passed, the Aided schools next with 66 per cent., 


and the Unaided schools last, with 59 per cent. 
‘Sir Antony MacDonnell sees much reason in the Director's 
view that the vernacular schools of the Dacca Division are 
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being stifled owing to the scholarships being awardéd in that 
division on the aggregate marks obtained, so that students 
even with a sinattering of English get a great advantage 
over the vernacular candidates, and will be prepared to cohsi+ 
der the question when proposals are submitted in a definite 
form. 

In para, 60 of his Report Dr. Martin gives afable showing 
the progress made in drawing in those Entrance schools in 
which drawing-masters have been appointed. Out of 13 pupils 
from nine schools who took up drawing, only two passed, both 
of whom came from the Hare School. - The moral is that 
the artistic sense ‘cannot be, like a Course of “ public-instruc- 
tion in Bengal,” acquired by rote. 

Almost every high school under the department is supplied 
with a gymnastic teacher, one teacher sometimes working in 
a group of schools, two of three months at a time in each 
school óf the group. Many high English schools under private 
management have followed the example of the zilla schools, 
according to their resources. The middle and primary schools 
mostly satisfy themselves with indigenous games which, though 
not costly in their apparatus, aré none the less useful in pro- 
moting muscular development. The Boards of Nadia and 
Midnapore are making commendable efforts to introduce 
physical training in middle and primary schools, and other 
Boards might follow their example with advantage, It is 
noticéd with satisfaction that Mr. Growse at Faridpur, Mr. 
Greer at Tippera, Mr. Oldham, the Commissioner of Chittagong, 
and the Commissioner and Deputy Commissioners of Chota 
Nagpur, organised inter-school cricket and football matches, 
pedhich they encouraged by their presence, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor agrees that kindly sympathy like this will do much 
to popularise games. among the pupils. The Society for the 
higher training of young men, for which a grant of Rs, I00 
a month was sanctioned during the year, has given prominence 
to the question of physical training, but nothing practical 
has yet been done—nor will be, until the meaning of practi- 
cality is understood by the people of Bengal. 

The Director reports that there has been a perceptible change 
for the better in the morale’ of school-boys, and that serious 
breaches of discipline and offences against morality were in 
most divisions very rare, Nevertheless some very disgraceful 
23 of breach of discipline and of disrespect towards 
eachers and other constituted authorities occurred in Noakhali 
“and if Backerguinge, 

‘ The importance of boatdine-liotises as a powerful factor in 
promoting school discipline has’ not been lost sight of. Most 
Government institutions have attached boarding-houses, in 
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which the pupils live under the charge of one or more of the 
resident teachers. Schools under private management follow 
the example of Government schools, whenever their means 
allow and the exigencies of the localities require such esta- 
blishments. . ee 
There was a steady advance in the numbers of upper primary 
schools and pupils, .while there was a loss of 1,090 lower primary 
schools and of 4,672 pupils. The fluctuations.in the numerical 
statistics of lower primary schools originated, as explained by 
Dr, Martin, from different causes, vzz., the -state of the public 
health, the price of food-grains, floods or drought—in fact all 
the agricultural circumstances of the year; but, allowing for 
these considerations, it is still unsatisfactory to find that there 
has been little or no progress in primary education during the 
past five years. The Lieutenant-Governor thinks that, in a 
country in which only one boy in every four of a school-going 
age is learning to read and write and the other three are ab-- 
solutely illiterate, the statistics of primary education ought 
not to show merely a few more one year and a few less 
the next, but they should show increases in all years, 
He agrees: in the opinion that the loss in primary education 
during the year points.to a decline.in ‘efficiency and activity 
of the inspecting staff, and thinks that, if more money were 
spent throughout the Province in this branch of education, the 
result would be increased numbers at school. 
` In the Resolution accompanying the Report stress is once 
again. laid on the ruling that, when due provision has been 
made for the required number of primary schools, but not be- 
fore, any further sum which a Municipality is desirous of ex- 
pending on secondary education can be so devoted. mil 
. The Bihar Industrial School was opened during the a 
The total capital of this school is Rs. 2,50,411, of which 
Rs. 2,39,900 is invested in Government securities and Rs. 10,511 
deposited in the Bank of Bengal. The monthly establishment 
charges amount to Rs, 182, and the total cost came td 
Rs, 16,011, the chief portion of which was devoted to the 
erection of a building. The institution had 32 pupils on the 
rolls, divided into two departments—the apprentice with 20 
pupils ‘and. the artizan with 12, Twenty-five of the pupils 
received stipends varying from Rs. 7 to Rs. 3 a month. The 
course of instruction includes Arithmetic, Algebra, Euclid, Draw-, 
ing and Carpentry. The management is vested in a Committge 
with the Commissioner of the Patna Division as President? 
new Industrial School was opened during the year at Pabna ; the 
Comilla Artizan School was brought on to the books of the 
department, and a new technical school was opened at 
Noakhali, 
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. Dr, Martin believes that District Boards and other local 
Educational authorities are becoming alive to the importance 
of technical education, and that, year after year, there has been 
not only an advance in the number of such schools, but a 
steady endeavour to place the existing ones on a better footing. 
oir Antony MacDonnell hopes thar this is only the beginning 
ofa great movement. Higher education, he declares, has now 
taken such firm root in Bengal, that it has ceased to require 
from Government the. same fostering care as formerly. ‘The 
educational authorities are enjoined now to pay special attention 
to the preparation of the youth of the country for new indus- 
trial and scientific pursuits, and to the pestering of primary 
education among the poorer classes. 

If it lay with Sir Antony MacDonnell, we are informed, to 
decide whether the Sibpur Workshops should remain under the 
control of the Public Works Department or be transferred to 
the Educational Department, he would have no hesitation in 
piccising : in favour of the transfer, Under the Public Works 
Department the Workshops serve no substantial. purpose, while 
they compete with private enterprise. Under the Educational 
Department they would form a necessary and most valuable 
adjunct to a broad scheme of technical instruction for the 
Province, . 

A material advance in female education is. reported, The 
number of girls’ schools increased from 2,706 to 2,821, and 
their pupils from 54,199 to 56,579. The number of girls in 
boys’ schools also increased from 32,749 to 34,200. The net 
gain of schools was therefore 115, and of pupils 3,831. The 
only Government schools are the school department of the 
Gee College and the Eden Female School in Dacca, The 





Bethune School passed two girls at the Entrance examination, 
@ Daċca Female School sent “up two, of whom one passed. 
Mrs, Wheeler, the Inspectress of Schools, furnished examina- 
tion returns of 5,537 pupils; the number of schools examined 
by her was 104, of. which 46 are in Calcutta, In Calcutta there 
were r50 primary girls’ schools with 5,872 pupils against 162 
‘schools with 5,516 pupils in the preceding year. Arrangements 
have recently been made and. rules framed under which the 
grarits to schools in and near Calcutta will be revised, so as to 
bring them to some extent into proportion with the actual work 
done, The special standards for girls’ scholarships that were 
originally decided for Calcutta and its neighbourhood, could 
ae largely extended to the mufassal for want of funds. 
pe s-a matter for congratulation to read that, in the last ex- 
amination under these standards, out of 276 examinees, 236 
passed against 175 out of 292 in the preceding year, - 
. Though the total ave of schools remained unchanged, 
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there: was an increase of 346 scholars during the year. With 
the exception of a slight falling off i in 1886, the number has - 
steadily increased since 1883, 

The total number of Muhammadan pupils decreased from 
448,847 to 447,485, or by 1,362, and the percentage from 29'2 
to 291. In public institutions the Muhammadan pupils in- 
creased by 4,430. A large increase, vis., 3,094, of Muhammadan 
pupils, took place in the upper primary schools. The private 
institutions sustained a loss of 5,792 Muhammadan pupils. In 
advanced private schools there was a-loss of 1,793 Muham- 
madan pupils, while in the elementary schools there was a gain 
of 2,753. In other schools not coming up to departmental 
standards, there was a loss of 56 pupils. 

The number of passes gained by Muhammadan candidates 
was greater in 1892-963 than in the preceding year at all the 
examinations except the First Examination in Arts, The 
percentages also of Muhammadans among successful candi- 
dates advanced except in the case of the First Arts Examinay 
tion. The Lieutenant-Govérnor considers that, though these 
results show some slight improvement, they aré disappointing 
when the proportion which the Muhammadan element bears to 
the total population is considered. The ratio per cent. of Mu- 
hammadan pupils at schools, of all kinds, to the total number 
of Muhammadan pupils of a school- -going age, is 25 against 
29 per cent. in the case. of Hindus. Of pupils receiving 
secondary education, 81 per cent. are Hindus and only 14 per 
cant. Muhammadans, while of students receiving collegiate 
education, 90 per cent, are Hindus and only 5 per cent. Mu-. 
hammadans. 

In the. general results of the central examination of the 
Madrassas 169 out of 313 passed this year, as compared with 
224 out of 270 last year. The total number of candidates‘in- 
creased by 43, but the total number of passes diminished by 
55. Three of the seven Madrassas are maintained from Pro- 
vincial revenues ; the rest from the Mohsin Fund. The 1,722 
pupils at the seven Madrassas cost Government Rs. 25,231, and | 
the total expenditure on their account was Rs. 59,933. Physi- 
cal training is receiving attention both in the Calcutta and in 
the Nawab ‘of Murshidabad’s Madrassas. On the subject of 
the comparative backwardness of Muhammadans in education, 
especially of the higher kind, the Director remarks :—- 

“ One of the most depressing influences which have had the effect 
of discouraging the advance of education among the Mahammad 
community, arises fromthe fact that so little has hitherto been de 
towards giving employment to Musalman gentlemen in the Departme 4 
of Public Instruction. This is a matter which I have recently brought `- 


to the notice of Government in a separate report, so I need not “do 
more than allude to it here. Another matter Spon which I wish to 
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make a passing remark is the constitution of ‘the “District - Boards, 
- upon which in the majority of cases. Muhammadans are not represent- 
ed in such proportions as their numbers would: seem. to demand, -This 
is a difficulty for which, seemingly, a. remedy. might easily be found. 
The Muhammadan Assistant Inspector for Patia and Bhagalpur 
Divisions, pointing to the fact that some of the Béards in. Bihar ‘have 
no Muhammadan members at all, and some perhaps only one or two,’ 
~ goes on to say :—' The result has been just what could be anticipated, ’ 
with such imperfect and one-sided representation, so that even in some 
cases the presence ofa European Magistrate-Chairman, with all his’ 
powers and endeavours, cannot do anything to help the cause of Muha- 
madans and check the growing tendency to retard it?” 

The number of pupils of! aboriginal races under tuition- in- 
creased from 29,657 to 31,712 or by 2,055, The Christians 
advanced by 964 and the non-Christians by 1,091, The divi- 
sions in which the aborigines chiefly live are Burdwan, Bhagal- 
pur and Chota Nagpur. In.the first of these there were 3,426, 
in Bhagalpur 6,231, and in Chota Nagpur 17,579, of whom 
4,424 are Christians and 22,812 arẹ non-Christians. The five 

„missions in Chota Nagpur maintained 136 schools, as compared 
with 146 in 1891-92, and the pupils attending them decreased 
from 4194 to 3,920 or by 274. The aboriginal pupils gained 
133 more passes at the Entrance and other examinations. than 
in the previous year, - E et ee eee A pa 

Under the heading the figures for the last five years are as 
follows :-— 

1888-89. 1889-90. 1890-91. 1891-92. 1892-93. 

Schools... 11,709 13,867 13,387 13,868 13,473 

, Pupils... 117,284 139,603 132,057 139,594 134,989 

{ The total number of institutions decreased by 395 and the 

' pupils attending them by 4,605. The largest decrease was in 
the Chittagong Hill Tracts, and is attributed by Mr. Oldham 

o the fact that foreigners are imported to supervise education. 
' ~The advanced schools for teaching Arabic or Persian decreas- 
ed by 77 and their pupils by 1,933, while the Sanskrit tols 
increased by 102, but their pupils diminished by 202, Under 
the orders of Government Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra 
Nyayaratna, C.LE., visited the Sanskrit tols in the Cuttack, Puri 
and Balasore districts. His visit to Orissa proved a success, 
and evoked much enthusiasm in the cause of Sanskrit teaching . 
in that province, Under his auspices three Associations have 
been established for the promotion of the study of Sanskrit. 


Report on the Administration of Civil Justice in the Punjab and 
NS zis Dependencies during the year 1892. 


Pp agine a period of seven years (1886—1892) the number of 
suits instituted annually has averaged about 245,400. In 
the year 1883, the number rose to its highest point, namely, 
257,975, and in the year 1892, the lowest figure of the period has 
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been reached, namely, 239,028. The number of suits instituted 
represent 11 per thousand of the population. In Simla, which 
is altogether exceptional, the proportion was 46 per thousand. 
The number of suits per thousand of the population was above 
the average in the following districts besides Simla :— | 


Gujranwala ase ‘eos 17 per 1,000 of the population. 
Amritsar, Muzaffargarh u. 16 eo. å 
Siálkot s.» ° ope oOo I5 . a3 - 13 
Jullundur, Lahore, Jhang ee I4 - 3 n a 

` Hoshiarpur ses oe I3 9 ji 
Delh;, Ludhiána, Bannu ove I2 3 i 


The Ferozepore, Rawalpindi, Gujrat, Dera Ismail Khan and 
Dera Ghazi Khan districts stood at 11 per thousand, ` In the 
Gurgdon, Karnal, Hissar and Hazara districts the number was . 
five per thousand or less., F | 

There has been a decrease, as compared with the figure for 
the year 1891, which was itself above the average, of 7,331. 
but the nnmber is only 1,651 below that for 1890. In dealing 
with such large numbers, fluctuations of three or four per cent,“ 
may be expected, The cholera and fever which prevailed 
for several months of the year under report over large areas 
of the Punjab, and the scarcity in some. parts, sufficiently 
account for the general decrease in institutions, 
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Women of Renown, Nineteenth Century Studies. By G. BARNETT 
SMITH. “Author of “ The History of the English Parliament,” 
Critical Biographies of Shelley and Victor Hugo, “ Life 
and Enterprises. of Ferdinand De Lesseps,” etc. London: 
W, H. Allen & Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S, W. 1893. 


| laa ca terra would appear to be the passport t9 
Mr. Barnett Smith’s sympathies, as displayed in this 
ollocation of Women of Renown. — , 
The eight modern instances whose right to that distinction 
2 analyses are drawn from different strata of society and differ 
idely as the poles in their conduct of life and their concepts 
of Art, but all have this feature in common and in marked 
degree. His choice of suitable models has been eclectic, and 
is narrow ; does not.for instance include Lady Caroline Lamb, 
Letitia Landon, Emily Brontë, the Hon’ble Mrs. Norton, or 
many other notorieties of the period indicated, who were quite 
as zsthetically disposed and intense (though not so vulgar) . as 
the Countess of Blessington and Lady Morgan. Perhaps they 
were not respectable enough for their life-records to be bound 
in the same covers with those of Rachel and George Sand; 
perhaps their modes and moods did not march with his predilec. 
tions ; perhaps he seasonably remembered that a big book is a 
great evil, Whatever his motives may have been, his title page 
stamds in need of amendment, “Studies of Eight Notable 
Women ” would have been more appropriate. 

Happily, Mr. Barnett Smith, although of sympathetic tem- 
perament, is not himself too emotional for the 7é/e of. fair and 
discerning critic. His jud $s are generally sound ; and 
they are supported by appropriate citations, Moreover, without 
pretence of being a kumourist, he is not deficient in sense of- 
humour ; ‘dgrvogos, for instance, of Frederika Bremer’s nose, 
which, resenting Ker efforts to reduce it to reasonable dimen- 
sions, revenged ifself by becoming more formidable than it had 
been before vésort was had to constrictions, and putting ona 
fine hiera sand her disconsolate parting ( ætat 17) from 

er fet sweetheart, when she gave him one of her curl-papers 
asf souvenir, and “sighed his name in her heart—but very 
calmly.” Of this young woman’s novel JVéua, it is remarked 
that some of its characters behave in an idiotic way, but that, 
when everything has been discounted, there is still plenty of © 
human interest left in it. 
A ; 
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The story, in short, is true to nature. In middle age the 
gushing Frederika assumed a mantle of priggishness. In Hertha 
she is by way of preaching from the strong-minded woman 
platform, and-vociferates, with the social, political and educ 
tional rights of the subjected sex for text. A visit to America, 
where she lectured and was made much of, established her faith 
in her vocation to this mission, She was profoundly religious, 
and charitable in the fullest sense of that much abused word :— 

Humanitarian projects where not advocated by Miss Bremer with 
the pen abone. She threw herself heart and soul into the efforts made 
by the women of Sweden to establish a Refuge and Reformatory for 
neglected children. Her personal aid was forthcoming for this excel- 
lent project, and to convince others of its necessity and usefulness, 
she wrote a statement of her views on the problems requiring to be 
grappled with. While her. immediate object was tocall forth, or t 
rouse the consciousness of social dignity and worth in woman’s life an; 
sphere of activity, considered from a Christian and social point, 
view, her inner aim went beyond the immediate visible and sta 
purpose, and she sought to implant .seed which showd strike root 
and grow like the grain hidden in the earth. She appealed to the 
motherly element in society to feel, think, labour, and, above ali, to 
take actual charge of the destitute children—to save them, and 
through them to ensure the future of the nation, A refuge was neces- 
sary for children who were merely unfortunate, and thrown by a variety 
of circumstances upon the world. Such an institution would prevent 
them from becoming criminals For older, depraved children, a 
Reformatory was absolutely necessary, and it must have an imperative 
moral tendency. It must be an educational institution. ‘It becomes 
to the young person everything or nothing. The State must here, for 
the sake of its own good and for its own security, meet the prodigal 
son as the father did in the Gospel, Mercy must there go before 
justice. , i 

Miss Bremer succeeded in establishing the desired Refuge 
and Reformatory, and lent helpful hand and purse tfo; 
the foundation of many other benevolent institutions. Her 
sister, Charlotte, helped her by acting as drag on the hind: 
wheel of the too rapidly driven coach. She held (with Pope), 
that a woman “Should seek“bat-tHeayen’s applauses and het 
own ;” that het mission in life was the quiet and noble one of 
‘home. There were, she admitted, exceptions, but this ought 
to be regarded as the rule, for God designed. woman to be wife, 
mother, bringer-up of children in the right ‘aay. „She main- 
tained that, woman’s true mission and sphere okactivity having 
been clearly pointed out to her by nature, she tray, if she 
rightly understands and follows after that sign, become éucator 
of the whole human race, and, as such, be of infinitely Mater 
service to the State and her native country, than she could Pe 
by dabbling in politics, constituting herself an Inspector ¢ 
Education, or, holding any employment under Government. 

Frederika’s literary criticisms were sometimes ad rem acu, 
After reading Lord Broucham’s Statesmen she remarked— : 
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I longed to see characters, distinguished men, and I see. before me 
only—orators Lord Brougham appears to me to be sọ preoccupied 
by the sdeeches of his statesmen and their ‘talents in that line, that 
he almost overlooks their actions as moral people ; or at, any rate, 

~- looks upon ¿zat characteristic as a secondary consideration, alluding 
to it only in passing. 
- The following slightly paradoxical summing up must be left 
to explain itself :—- . 
Frederika Bremer has been compared with Jane Austen ; but the 
_ Swedish writer was the intellectual superior of the English- Though 
not so great as a novelist, her culture was wider, and her thought 
deeper; she had also a more’ vigorous imagination, and a greater 
command both of the springs of humour and of pathos. She had the 
delicacy of perception and love of quiet home-life which distinguished 
Jane Austen ; but she could not rival the style of the English novelist, 
a style that is inimitable, but one likewise as difficult to define as it 
is easy to appreciate; nor could she lay claim to Jane Austen’s 
marvellous insight into character, with- its thousand little shades and 
divergences. But Frederika Bremer was an authoress of whom any 
country or people might be proud. 
Becausé, stalwart Thomas Carlyle excepted, all the literary 
notabilities, and all the prominent politicians of her day 
frequented Lady Blessington’s salon, Mr. Barnet Smith con- 
cludes that she must have possessed intellectual gifts and 
graces, Her many books show no trace of them. The ex- 
planation of her social ascendancy strikes. us as more simple. 
Harking back to the keen-eyed little philosopher—poet of 
Twickenham —, we get it in one line: “ And beauty draws us 
with a single hair.” Then, too, Lady Blessington was a full- 
‘blown peeress in a generation pre-eminently snobbish, Further- 
more, she had kissed the blarney stone. Conjunction of beauty 
"ad blarney, with snobbish surroundings and a dash of 
Bohemian sauce thrown in, sufficiently account for the con- 
course of eanuyè club-men seeking dissipation of the blues 
in her Ladyship’s drawing rooms. Her circle only included. 
men: ladies fought shy of it. Alluding to the frequency of 
Tom Moore’s appearances in it, our essayist writes :—“ Anacreon 
the second was_very fond of the homage and adulation of 
lovely women.” Byron saw through this modern Aspasia’s 
artificialities She retaliated by pronouncing him too gay and 
flippant for a poet Incompatibilities of temper and slight* 
acquaintanceship did not hinder her from publishing, on her 
return from Italy, Conversations with Lord Byron, whereby 
“pis Lordship’s chronic vanity was appéased: — 
“Lady Blessington told Madden, that on the occasion of a masked 
ball to be given in Genoa, Byron stated his intention of going there, 
and asked her to accompany him. Joking, ez dadinant, about the 





= The Countess. Guiccioli is the duthority for the statement that their 
intercourse was slight. There could be no better one, though Mr, Barnett 
Smith thinks otherwise. . : 
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character she was to go in, some one suggested that of Eve, upon 
which Byron said :*As-some one must play the devil, I will do it.’ 
Shortly before Lady Blessington left Genoa the poet composed a series 
of stanzas upon her, 7 


Byron one day made her ladyship a present of a breastpin_ 


containing a small cameo of Napoleon Buonaparte —and fext 
day sent a note requesting its return, as he was superstitious 
with regard to memorials with a poinz. He sold his yacht, the 
Lolivar to Lord Blessington, ‘and it was subsequently con- 
sidered by Lady Blessington that the poet drove a hard bargain 
with her husband.’ Tantæne animis celestibus, &c. 


Extravagance was the fascinating Countess’s ruling passion.. 


After her husband’s death she lived in London at the rate of 
from five to.six thousand pounds a year, when her income 
was but two thousand. Asa means of bolstering up her failing 
fortunes, ministering to her love of display, and supporting 


her cher ami, the costly Count D’Orsay, she took to what she- 


was pleased to call literature—wholesale output of Keepsakes, 
Friendship’s Offerings, Books of Beauty, “ Children of the 
Nobility "—and the like panderings to snobbery. Of such 
was, from such came, her renown. The inevitable crash super- 
vened in 1849, when with one consent money-lenders, jewellers, 
lace-vendors, upholsterers, gas companies, began to press their 
` claims in earnest, and put in executions at Gore House. “It 
wasa long time before the gay Count (D’Orsay) could be 


persuaded that the game was up, but when at last he realised | 
the fact, he set out for Paris, attended by his valet with a single į 


portmanteau. Sic transit gloria D Orsay!” His stay and 


“Of that intolerable kind to which neither gods nor columns gran 


support wrote verse as well as prose, but it was— 


i 


+ 
} 
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permission to exist ; and what is singular, all the verses made by.poets i 


and poetasters tinder the inspiration of her society have a leaden 
dulness about them which is almost preternatural.? Moore was no 
more successful than Wilson Croker, and Byron himself no more 


successful than ‘ Dr. William Beattie, M. D.,’ who discharged three ` 


or four heavy pieces at Lady Blessington and himself. I have gone 
through a great deal of her ladyship’s own poetry-—-I mean verse—and 

can honestly find none of it worthy of quotation. 
Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan, is, in many of her aspects, 
a companion picture to the other Irishwoman whose story we 
have glanced at above. She was as theatrical, as ostentatious, 
as Leo Hunterian, and a good deal more conceited. We find 


her, after some disparaging’ remarks about Jane Porter's per- ~ 


sonal appearance and habiliments, purring complacently s 


I am the reverse of all this, e? sazs vanité the best dressed woman 
wherever I go. Last night I wore a blue satin, trimmed fully with 
magnificent point lace, and stomacher, @ fa Sevigné, light blue velvet 


f 


uv 
d 


ae 


Nieme 


hat and feather, with an ažgreťťe of sapphires and diamonds! Vozla / 7 


The party at the. Murchison’s—Lord Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh 
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Review —Lockhart, of the Quarterly ; Hallam, Middle Ages ; Milman, 
the poet ; Mrs. Somerville, etc., etc. Lord Jeffrey came up to me, and 
we had such a flirtation. When he comes to Ireland, we are to go 
to Donnybrook Fair together ; in short, having cut me down with his 
- tomahawk as a reviewer, he smothers me with roses as a man, and 
so he comes te see me, I always say of my enemies before we meet, 


' © Tet me at them.” 

There you have Lady Morgan” in a nutshell, barring her 
aptitude for always keeping a keen look-out on the main 
chance. Her hardness in driving a bargain was, throughout her 
career, provocative of unseemly squabbles with her publishers. 
Starting in life as a governess, she passed gallantly under fire 
of infrunctuous + flirtations until (when not far off 30), patro- . 
nised .by the Abercorn family, by whom she was introduced 
to her predestined husband, a London physician, with a good 
practice, they applied themselves to accomplishment of the 
predestination with all the fervour proper to the business of 
,match-making, promising the prudent “ wild Irish girl” that, if 
she accepted the staid, sedate, middle-aged widower as her hus- 
band, they would be friends for life to both, “ The wild Irish 
girl” wanted afterwards to make out that the marriage was 
forced on her by a stratagem similar to that by which Benedict 
and Beatrice, in “ All’s Well that Ends Well,” were brought to- 
gether. The pretence is too flimsy to deceive any one; and 
only indicates her Ladyship’s inveterate proneness for what 
children call make believe. She was a clever actress when her 
own fortunes were at stake, Secure in the possession of £5,000, 
safely invested, she affected coyness, and told the Duke of 
Richmond, the affable Viceroy of that time :—“ The rumours 
jrespecting Dr. Morgan’s denouement may or may not be true, 
but this at least I can with all candour and sincerity assure 
dy out Grace, that I shall remain to-the last day my of life in single 
blessedness, unless some more tempting inducement than the 
mere change from Miss QOwenson to Mistress Morgan be 
offered me.” His Grace good-naturedly took the hint, and, by 
virtue of the powers attaching to this high office, kriighted the 
Doctor on the spot. It only remained then for the lawyers 
to engross a marriage contract settling the bride’s £% 000 





“ Sarah Tytler, in a recent work, describes one of her characters in 
these terms :—“ Mrs. Lumsden was not half so popular a person as her 
husband was. If he was short and square, she was shorter and’ squarer, well 
as to dwarfishness. She had been compared in personal appearance to 

ydney Lady Morgan. In face Mrs. Lumsden had the disproportionately 

aree head which is often present in deformity.” 

#-.After her death, a packet of love letters was found by her executors, 
endorsed in her own hand—~“Sir Charles Montague Ormsby, Bart., one of 
the most brilliant wits, determined yowes, agretable.persons, and ugliest 
men of his day.” She ‘would have married him in spite of his ugliness 
and bad character, if only he had had money : it was failure in that respect 
that stood in the way of linking her fortunes with his. 
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strictly on herself, and stipulating that she should have, in the 
future, sole and independent control over her own earnings. - 
These financial details arranged, Glorvina was no longer coy, 
but loved the husband of her choice with most devoted 
love. In time he became useful to her as a collaborateur, 
compiled statistics for her use,'marshalled facts for her, executed - 
all the laborious and ungrateful part of the work she got all 
the credit for. The part of it she undertook was French 
polishing, tmparting grace and a savour of social distinction 
to accounts of tomrs in France and Italy, skim milk -of politics, 
a Life of Salvator Rosa, Dramatic Scenes and Sketches, etc, etc. 


_ To show the sharp difference of opinion which always prevailed 
among the reviewers of her ladyship’s works, one authority pronounced - 
these Scenes to be ‘very poor in matter and affected in style’; while 
another held that they were ‘written in a very forcible and effective 
manner.’ The truth, as usual, lay between the two. It was the 
writer's aim to show ‘the condition of Ireland as a country, and the 
state of the Irish peasantry, their sorrows and ignorance; the evil 

-influence of ageats and middlemen, in the absenteeism of the landlords y 
and the clashing pretensions of the High Protestant Church party 
-with the priests ° She was anxious to demonstrate ‘the ignorance 
and misconception which prevailed in England of the real condition 
and necessities ef the country ; the difficulties, almost impossibilities, 
thrown in the way of Irish landlords wishing to do their duty, and 
to see with their own eyes what measures of reform and relief were 
‘urgently needed.’ Notwithstanding the serious purport of the sketches, 
„however, they were by no means destitute of humour. 

Turning to social matters for a moment, here is an entry from Lady 
Morgan’s diary: “The party at Lady Cork’s had some curious contrasts. 
There was Lady Charleville herself, the centre of a circle in her great 
chair. Lady Dacre, author of everything: plays, poems, novels, 
-ete, etc.; Lady Charlotte Campbell, author of Conduct is Fate: 
Miss Jane Porter (Thaddeus of Warsaw), cold as ever, though the , 

- muse of tragedy in appearance; Mrs. Bulwer Lytton, the muse of | 
comedy ; Lady Stepney, the author of The New Road to Ruin ; lots. 
of lay men and women, a crowd of saints and sinners The fA 
were still more odd. Sir Charles Wetherell; Prince Cirsitelli; 
D'Israeli, who ran off as I skipped in ; some other remarkables and 
one young man, Lord Oxmantown, an impersonation of a ‘ Committee 


of the House. ” 

As a sample of her Ladyship’s society manner, we are told 
that, on one occasion, the Earl.of Derby (the “ Rupert of 
debate,’) when he was Mr. Stanley, and Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, said to her, with a half sneer on his face: “Oh, Lady 
Morgan, you area great Irish historian; can you give me a 
census of Ireland in the reign of Henry II?” She affected con- 
fusion, and replied, “ Well no, Mr. Stanley, not accurately ; but 
may I presume to ask you what is the census of the English - 
people in the reign of William IV?” Like other peopi® 
of her calibre, she was unable to distinguish between imperti- 
nence and wit. With her ignorance of a subject was never a 
bar to expositing it, Mr. Barnett Smith admits frankly that her 
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excursus, The Missionary, “was only worthy of the Minerva 
Press,” Its subject is the attempt of a Spanish priest to 
convert a Brahman priestess. This ends in their falling in love 
with one another's fine eyes, and. an elopement, after several 
warmly coloured love scenes. The book is said to abound in 
ictures of Indian life and expositions of Oriental lore. It 
eed not surprise us that Lady Morgan considered Zhe Mrs- 
sionary her masterpiece. Not long before her death she revised 
the story for the press. She wrote during her lifetime seventy 
volumes of sorts, for which her publishers paid her hand- 
somely, and in 1837 Lord Melbourne granted her a Civil List 
Pension of 4300 per annum. Judged by a monetary standard, 
she did well with her life. Born about 1780, she died in 18509, 
gay and debonaire to the last. Her works have not lived after 
her. , 

Like Lady Morgan, Elisa Rachel Felix, the “Rachel” of the 
Theatrical world, whose name is still one to conjure with, was 

ond of driving hard bargains and making money. 
~ At the house ofa friend, Madame S., she saw a guitar of most respect- 
able antiquity, the original colour of which had long ago disappeared 
under the thick black crust with which time had coated it. The actress 
was so drawn towards the guitar, that the owner presented it. to her. 
Some time afterwards the guitar, enveloped in a beautiful silk net, 
was seen in Rachels boudoir by a ceriain Count, who enquired what 

it was. Rachel is said to have unblushingly replied :— 

“That is the humble guitar, the faithful companion with which, 
in the days of my childhood, I-earned the scanty pittance bestowed 
on the poor little street-singer. ? 

The Count was at once wild to possess the inestimable treasure, 

© Oh,’ said Rachel, ‘I can never, zever consent to part with it.’ 

‘I must have it at any cost ; do not deny me this gift, to be held 

> asa sacred relic, and permit me to offer you, as a poor exchange, the 
’ set of diamonds and rubies you appeared to admire some days ago at 


the jewellers. ? 
S. Ah, well!’ quoth the tragic muse, heaving a deep sigh, ‘since you 
will have it, I cannot refuse you,’ 

The jewels were worth about 50,000 francs. On the credit 
side of her account, with humanity let it be set down, that she. 
could be nobly generous, unostentatiously charitable when her 
heart was touched. And she had a great heart ; one that the 
faults implanted in her by the sordid guides of her youthful years, 
and her self-acquired waywardnesses and imperiousnesses ob- 
scured the valours of. Her father was an itinerant German Jew 
pedlar ; her mother a harpy, of unappeasable greed. Through 
‘force of character, as much as ‘dramatic talent, she wrested 

riumphs from Parisian salons and Parisian theatres alike. ‘Great 
laies caressed her, and her bearing was so dignified, and yet so 
attractive, that Theodore de Banville said, her most marvellous 
creation was neither Hermione, nor Phèdre, nor Tisbé: it was 


that chef a’ œuvre, worthy of Balzac and Gayarni, Rachel 
Parisienne, ” 


VE 
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She was admitted into the exclusive society of the Abbaye 
aux Bois, where Madame Récamier, no longer rich, beautiful, 
or young, succeeded in keeping around her a large circle of | 
illustrious admirers, and where Alfred de Musset was greatly 
impressed by her originality—a cultured circle, unanimously 
charmed with the young actress’s simple dignity, unassumin 
manners, ready wit. Off the stage she had a horror of declama- 
tions ; on it, the unassuming manner fell away from her ; she 
was translated, inspired :-— 


“ Phèdre, the culminating point of French tragedy, has ever been 
looked on as atest play for all great actresses. The whole range 
of human feelings, love, fear, grief, jealousy, revenge. repentance : all 
that can move and excite an audience, are represented in three stages 
of development by one central figure ; and yet, though a prey to all 
these passions, the daughter of Pasiphae, both in Euripides’ and 
Racine’s tragedy, remains an elevated person, victim of the persecutions 
of Aphrodite. Being thus absolved from moral responsibility, she 
is likewise saved from moral obliquity. Racine seldom allows 
himself thus to adopt a Greek myth, and it is hardly necessary to 
show how enormously the complex idea of the interference of th 
gods iricreases the difficulty of giving an idea of the character to a 
moderu audience ; for, although a woman in her weakness and her 
sin, Phédre must be almost divine in her sorrow and her love. And 
it was from this point of view that Rachel so immeasurably surpassed 
all other actresses, Sarah Bernhardt, who, in this roZe, has most nearly 
approached her, is weak, unequal, passionate. We see all the vicious- 
ness of Phédre, and none of her grandeur. She breaks herself to 
pieces against the huge difficulties of the conception, and does not 
succeed in moving us. In the second scene, where Phèdre, thinking 
her husband is dead, confesses her incestuous passion to the object 
of it, Sarah Bernhardt never rises above the level of an awezzturzdre 
or a Frou-Frou. Rachel was the mouth-piece of the gods ; no longer 
a free agent, she poured forth every epithet of adoration that Aphrodite 
could suggest, clambering up higher and higher in the intensity of 
her emotion, whilst her audience hung breathless, riveted on CE 

S 







word, and only dared to burst forth in thunders of applause after 
had vanished from their sight.” p 
“ Her 'Phèdre gave rise to the saying by an observer, ‘she does not 
act--she suffers.’ It was by common consent her masterpiece—‘ an, y 
apocalypse of human agony not to be forgotten by anyone who ever / 
witnessed it.’ ” oy 
Rachel brazenly defied the proprieties ; in 1884 she bore a son 
to Count Walewski, who openly acknowledged the parentage. 
It is a prerogative of great actresses to set conventional rules 
at defiance, and to be absolved where sinners outside the -pale 
of theatrical fame would be stoned. Rachel was persona grata — 
with many respectable people who would have looked askance“ 
at Mary Magdalen. In 1853 she played at St, Petersburg, 
where the Empress of Russia gave her a pelisse of the mog 
costly furs in the world, the Czar a diamond corsage ornamen 
of immense value, and her Impresario 300,000 francs, as her 
share of the profits of the tour. 
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On her return to France she hastened to Eaux Bonnes, in the 
Pyrenees, where her sister Rebecca was dying of consumption. She 
continued to make flying visits to her until the end, which came quite 
suddenly. Rachel was chatting with some friends in another room, ` 
when the maid Rose rushed in to say that Rebecca had been seized 
with a paroxysm of coughing, and was in great danger. Rising from 
her seat with a bound, Rachel appeared to seek for some cause for 
this terrible blow that was falling upon her, and her eye lighted upon 
& rosary blessed by the Pope, which she had always worn as a 
bracelet since her visit to Rome. Realising now that she had 
attached a talismanic virtue to the beads, she tore them from her 
arm and dashed them to the ground, franctically exclaiming, * It is 
this fatal gift that has entailed this curse upon me’! To her intense 
grief, Rebecca died, and on the 23rd of June her body was conveyed 
to Paris for interment. 

We started by saying that emotionalism is a marked in- 
gredient in the character of all the “Women of Renown” 
limned in the essays we are considering. Exception must be 
made to this generalisation -in the case of George Eliot, 
Mr. Barnett Smith has nothing new to tell us about that strong, 
manly soul and its developments. His estimate of George 
Elliot’s capacity and its exhibition in her novels strikes us as 
singularly at fault, when it puts the author of Romola and 
Middlemarch on a lower plane than Charles Dickens. Nor 
is he much happier in his appraisement of George Sand’s 
work and worth, In the course of it he remarks :— Only 
one person in this century has exhibited lofty genius with 
unparalleled fecundity, and that was Victor Hugo.” 

The essay on Mary Carpenter should have special interest 
for Indians and Anglo-Indians, 


- 


A Short Account of the Land Revenue and its Administration 

mM British India; with a Sketch of the Land Tenures, By. 
B. H BADEN-POWELL, C.LE., F.R.S.£., M-R.A.S., Late of the 
Bengal Civil Service; and one of the Judges of the Chief 
Court of the Punjab, With Map, Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1894. l 


R. Baden-Powell deserves the thanks of many of us 

for his very able Short Account of the Land Revenue and 

its Administration in British India ; with a Sketch of the Land 
Tenures, which is a marvel of comprehensive conciseness. Start- 
ing with the village as a primary unit, the learned ex-Judge of 
the Punjab Chief Court, briefly traces the history and develop- 
ment of our variant land tenures, exhibits their salient’ differen- 
wiations, and the incidences of revenue assessment and collec- 
tion.” The value of the book to lawyers, as a compendious 
synopsis of an intricate and contradictory subject, is great— 
not less so to law students} reading up for examinations. 
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Planters and commercial men interested in indigo, tea, coffee, 
&c., should be interested in its pages. If only Paget, M.P., 
and English sympathisers with National Congress bunkum 
would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest them, the hands 
of the Government of India would be sensibly strengthened, 
since “to understand the Land Revenue system is to gain a 
greater knowledge of Indian Government than could be~ac- 
quired in any other way.” The following paras. from Mr. 
Baden-Powell’s work regarding the origin of landlord villages 
are instructive :— 


Landlord villages derived from -three principal sources— 

1, Single founders, Grantees, Revenue farimers.—Tf we first roughly 
and generally classify the known origins of landlord bodies, we 
shall observe three great sources from which some joint-villages 
have been derived. One is the growth, in, or over an existing village, 
of some one man who obtained a grant, or elevated himself by 
energy and wealth, or who developed a position out of a contract 
for revenue farming; such a grantee—or any adventurer, may also 
found and establish a new village in the waste, with exactly the 
same results. 

2, Dismemberment of ruling Chiefs houses.—Closely connected, 
with the first head, is another under which many high caste 
or quasi-aristocratic village-bodies, descended from a common 
ancestor, may be grouped. I need hardly enlarge on the fact that 
under the continual succession of wars, invasions, and internecine 
struggles, which mark the history of every province, royal, princely 
and chieftains’ houses were always gainirig the lordship of territories, 
and again losing it;—gathering head, founding and acquiring 
dominions, and, in time, losing them, while the houses lost rank and 
were broken up. And when any of the greater conquests, like those 
of the Mughal and the Maratha powers occurred, the petty Hindu 


and other principalities, all over the country, would go to pieces ; | 
cadets of families would break off and assume independence ; and’ 


territorial rule would be lost ; but the family would contrive to cling 
by timely submission, and by favour of the conqueror, to relics of 
his possessions, no longer as ruling chiefs but as landlords. This 
fact is universal, and ‘accounts for more varieties of land-tenure, im 
India than almost any other. We have already seen (pp. 40-f how 
the Raja, subdued under the Mughal arms, would be accepted by 
the Emperor as a kind of revenueeagent (though he still called 
himself R4j4), and thus he ended by becoming landlord where he 
was once ruler, The same circumstances enabled scions and cadets 
of noble houses, or petty chiefs whose power was destroyed, to keep 
a footing in the individual villages of the old territory. 


Mr. Baden-Powell has convinced himself that, .original- 
ly, the zamindar was not in any sense a local landowner, 
except as far as he had private lands, or had, as Rajah, 
some kind of territorial interest, His position, it is held, 
depended on an official warrant which ran for his life only, 


f 
/ 


\ 


and that on condition of good conduct and subject to thea 


pleasure of the ruler. The warrant contained nothing that 
indicated any grant of landed rights, nor was there any power 
of alienating any part of the area, For our part, we accept the 


X 
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statement of Zamindari status set forth, as a correct one. 
The point made of distinction between landed rights heredi-. 
tarily pertaining to the Rajahship and such as were smuggled 
| into the claims of a lease-holder of right to collect rent, is not 
anovel one; but. it is put in a novel and a clearer light than 
y previous authorities. The same may be said of the explan- 
ation given of the workings of dantwara, and the constitution 
of those individual bodies of village landlords called in the 
books Zaminddri mushtarka: Here again is pertinent. allusion 
to microcosms and a feudal incident—both of which many 
modern politicians find it convenient to forget or ignore. 


The Hindu kingdoms were nearly always small; and when we hear 
of great Emperors ‘liké Chandragupta.and Asoka, or extensive 
kingdoms like Vijayanagar, it was that they took the lead as suzerain 
over a confederacy of smaller States, each of which was, as regards 
its internal affairs, practically independent. Not only was the 
kingdom itself of limited size, but the central feature of its cone 
stitution was a further division into ‘feudal’ territories: the best _ 
land for the Rajé, and the rest for the great officers (heads of 
clans) ; frontier and wild tracts were held by thé chief selected for 
his special ability as Sezdégatt or Commander of the forces, and by 
special grantees. As to the principle on which the limits of the royal 
and other shares were fixed, this depended largely on value, on the 
natural boundaries and rivers, or on distinctions of hill and plain, 
jungle-land and alluvial soil, &c. But we can everywhere trace a 
tendency in occupied country to allot by groups of villages; we 
find the chaurassé*, or territory of eighty-four villages, and the half 
of that as the ééa/zs¢ and so forth. The Land Revenue was taken 
by the chief, as by the Raja himself, each on his own tract. The 
Rájá took no Revenue from the chiefs, or in their estates ; though 
he could demand benevolences or aids in time of war, and also 
a fee on succession, The real bond of tinion was the investiture 
by the Raja and the necessity of furnishing the quota of troops 

/ for the royal service, and coming in rotation for ceremonial attend. 


L ance at Court, 

‘. -Inside the territories thus allotted, there was again the ad- 
- ministrative division into villages, groups of villages, and districtst, 
All these divisions naturally provided the basis of so many different- 
sized landed-estates, when the rule was lost. Speaking broadly, 
the Chief’s territory or perhaps the whole‘ Raj’ became the Zamindézi ; 
and the Jarvgaua, under a lesser chief, became the Zalugddri estaté ; 
smaller lordships survived as single village-estates, or at miost as 
estates consisting of groups of villages. 


We shall probably, on a future occasion, have more to say 
about this recent issue from the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 


War Times, ov the Lads of Craigross. By SARAH TYTLER, 
Author of “ Citoyenne Jacqueline.” London: W. H. Allen 

aand Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W., 1893. 

NE. TYTLER is a past mistress in the art of improvi- 
, sation, and excels in delineation of still life and 





* As to the prevalence of this division, there are some interesting details in 
Beames’ £/iot’s Glossary, Se V. chaurassi. . 

+ As we read in Manu of the * lord of ten villages,’ the ‘lord of 100 villages’ 
(i-e. district or gargana), and so on. l i 
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simple emotions, Everything in War Times hinges on the 
fortunes of the soldiers fighting England’s battles in the 
Crimea, but the story absolutely told is that of the quiet, 
loving, uneventful lives of parents, sisters, sweethearts, left be- 
hind to watch and pray, and retail scandal at Craigross, while. 
their men folk were doing manfully for Queen and countr yat 
the Alma, Balaklava, Inkerman, and the long protracted siege 
of Sebastopol, The presentments made of the canny out-of- 
the-way little Scotch town and its cliques, clannishness, jea- 
lousies, simplicities, combine in a pretty picture, in which 
several small plots and counterplots are sketched, and traits of 
Scotch character genially expressed. ` 

In the Cannon's Mouth recals to mind a disastrous incident 
in Anglo-Indian history, The English occupation of Kabul, 
-when the puppet King Shah Soojah was reigning but not 
ruling there, and the tragedy of the retreat of the English 
garrison, are the pivots on. which the tale turns. Mrs, Tytler 
is not as much at home in Afghanistan as in Scotland. Asis 
shown when she talks of putting the pony “ Alloo-baloo (wild 
cherry) on half a feed of attah and borussa,” when she writes 
the pony’s grasscutter down as “saces,’ &c, &c. Still, the 
story of that awful mid-winter passage of the Himalayas, that 
holocaust of death in one of its most awful forms, cannot but 
have a pathos all its own.. And it is not altogether an ill 
wind that reminds the Englishman of:to-day how Sir William 
Macnaghten was foully murdered,.and how Afghans kept 
the faith they pledged to Englishman sixty -years ago, In 
In the Cannon's Mouth the strong personality of Lady Sale, 
“the tall gaunt woman who-preferred on all occasions a riding- 
horse and a riding-habit and was a soldier’s wife, and herself 
every inch a soldier,’ is well reflected. 
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Through Turkish Arabia. A Journey from the Mediterranean 
to Bombay by the Euphrates and Tigris Valleys and the 
Persian Gulf. By H. SWAINSON COWPER, F.S.A. London: 
W. H. Allen and Co, Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W, 
1804. 


“HIS bulky volume does not purport to be more than the 
plain record of a journey from the Mediterranean to the 
Persian Gulf, along the valleys of the Euphrates and Tigris. 
The excuse tendered for its publication is that-the Pupart. 
Caravan route from Aleppo to Bagdad has been described 
once in a modern book of English “travels, Lady Anne Blúnt. S 
“Bedouin tribes of the Euphrates” Mr. Cowper has nothing 
new to tell the public, either of route or tribes. As to his 
guesses at population, trade, etc, they are not of as much 
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scientific value as those statistics and details excogitated by the 
Euphrates Valley Expedition 57 years ago, of which the record 
is still available, though for that matter any parade of “ statis- 
tics” in connection with the valley of the Euphrates is puerile, 
fan Indo-European railroad ever does run along that line it 
may create some. Meanwhile, Mr, Cowper’s secondary claim, 
| that his itineraries of the roads between Aleppo and Bagdad 
© and Babylon may possibly be of use to future travellers, is 
admissible for as much as it may be worth. It was in no spirit 
of enthusiasm for either science or Baedeker that he embarked 
on his travels. Nor were they undertaken as a refuge from 
ennui. Sheer itch for globe-trotting drove him from his com- 
fortable home in Bloomsbury Square’ to the desert, there 
to haggle with Arabian Jews over every piastre disbursed, to 
endure daily discomforts, to be half-starved (comparatively 
eaking) to contract an obstinate, troublesome dysentery. It 
ym the John Bull Protestant fashion of mortifying the flesh, 
and leads up to manufacture of a book. Je commence parceque 
je nat rien a faire, Je finis parceque je wai rien adire. The 
clear moral of “Through Turkish Arabia” is that the game 
| isn’t worth half the candle expended on it. Without stepping 
| out of his own study door, Mr. Cowper could have found out 
| (presuming the information to be worth finding out) that “ there 
is no European quarter in Aleppo, and consequently there are 
no European shops.” And if he had staid at home he would 
not have had to lament not finding in the heart of the desert 
land (at Deir) “any sort of tinned or preserved provisions.” 
Omne ignotum pro magnifico, says the true proverb, and so, if 
e had stuck to Trafalgar Square, he would not have been dis- 
anted with Bagdad and the Arabian Nights, and might still 
have “believed in the glories of the Tigris, the magnificence 
; of the mosques and minarets on its banks, “ perhaps the most 
\ disappointing feature of all.” Nor would he then have known 
the people of Aleppo to be “rude, ill-mannered, and false y 
‘or that east of Suez small boys of tender age “lie witha 
grace and facility, which can only be found in ingenuous 
Eastern boyhood? Distance would still have lent enchant- 
| 
| 








| 






ment to his view. All that he learnt from the-pages of Layard, 
Rawlinson, Rich, Lane, Lady Anne Blunt, he could have assi- 
milated equally well in Bloomsbury Square, and without a 
month of discomfort, peevish temper, and dysentery in a tem- 
pegature “above 120 Fahrenheit with thermometer in the 
bade" - There are exceptions to every rule; and experience 
/ is not zzvariably the best of schoolmasters. But for his 
kodak, and a few crisp pictures that, through its instrument- 
ality, adorn the pages of his otherwise ponderous book, Mr. 
Cowper's journey would have been entirely unproductive. He 





| 
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did not even manage to light on a new Oriental cure for 
dysentery. Of the mosques at Aleppo he saw nothing but the 
exteriors, “as it is not customary to allow Europeans to enter.” 
During the whole period of his stay in Bagdad his healthy 
was too bad, and he was too exhausted to be able to get 
about, and was cooped up at the hospitable Residency. 


The room I occupied was the state bedroom of the place, and is worth a 
little description. It was in plan a sort of T-shape, and the walls for about 
half their height were whitewashed stone, above which was a stalactite dado, 
Round the walls were stalactite-ornamented niches, or recesses, between each 
of which was a small mirror, the stone about which was gracefully carved in a 
pattern. Above, in the cross part of the T, the walls were entirely covered 
with mirrors of small size arranged in panels and niches ; while in the limb of 
the T the wall above the dado was stone, on which were picked ont in mirror 
work, vases, stars, and scrolls, The ceiling was entirely decorated in mirror 
work, chiefly in diamond patterns, with a mirror stalactite border, and the front 
part of the room was supported next to the wall by two stone columns with ; 
capitals of the same description. The effect was striking and handsome, an 
had a charmingly cool appearance, admirably adapted for a climate like th: 
of Bagdad. The house is, I believe, of no very great antiquity, but this style 
of decoration is very characteristic, and it would be interesting to know at what 
date it was first adopted. Two other features of Bagdad houses should be 
noticed, and both are found at the Residency, They are respectively the serdabs 
and the flat roofs. These, in this climate, are both absolute necessities, 
The first are living rooms built nearly underground, though they gener- 
ally have windows high up which admit light, in a similar way to’ 
the area windows of a London house. From May to September the 
heat in Bagdad in so great that the inhabitants live by day in the sub». 
terranean apartments, while at night they sleep on the flat roof-tops. Of 
course, this necessitates early rising, as the moment the sun gets above the 
horizon it is too hot to remain there, and the sleepers have to beat a hasty 
retreat into the serdabs. 


























The Book of Good Counsels, from the Sanskrit of the “ Hito- 
padesa.” By SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, M.A, K.C.LE., C.S.J 
Of University College, Oxford. Author of “ The Light ô 
Asia, ” “ The Light of the World,” etc., etc. A New Edition / 
with Illustrations. by Gordon Browne. London: W. H. Allen / 
& Co., Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W. Publishers to / 
the India Office, 1893. ! 


HEN in India, thirty years ago, Sir Edwin Arnold 
strung together this chaplet of tale and verse culled 
from the Hitopadesa, the initial fountain spring in &s earlier | 
sources of all the world’s fables. We quite agree with him | 
that it would be a pity for all the quaint quotations from < 
Indian poetry and all the animistic yarns it contains to be 
lost : the republication is welcome. < 
Instructive,: too, as a study of Indian character and -disposi, 
tion, Congress-wallahs will find in it no vindication of \. 
republican principles. Birds, beasts, and fishes—all have their 
king, whose will is supreme law to them. The only right 
reserved to plebeians, is that of interminable talk. Even the 
wicked tigers allow their victims to orate at large before 
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appeasing their fierce appetites. One tiger, in a sham penitent 
mood confesses to having, in the days of his cubhood, when 
he was unregenerate, “ killed cows, Brahmans, and men without 
number.” Mark the procession in weight of guilt and 
remorse. It was a very little matter to have killed men 
without number, it was bad indeed to have taken the life of the 
twice-born,—but the life of a cow! Inexpiable sin. Jackals, 
in the Book of Good Counsels, emulate the European fame 
for cunning and duplicity of Reynard the fox, stupid deer 
taking the place of the stupid bear in the German, version 
of the legend. Crows are quite as cunning as the fox, and, 
perhaps, more ingenious. Helpful, too, at a pinch to those in 
distress ; kindly disposed to them always. The bird stories 
are the prettiest in the book, and sure to please children, old and 
young. So will Sir Edwin’s gift for happy nicknames. Germ 
-of Buddhist revolt from Brahmanism is discernible in ‘‘ The 
winning of Friends,” The monkey, strange to say, poses rather 
as a fool than otherwise. Oddly enough, too, the serpent 
figures only in two stories. Men and women are somewhat 
at a discount. Here is Indian notion of a too clever by half 
woman :— 

Now it befell one day that as Jewel-bright was bestowing a kiss 
on the mouth of the servant, she was surprised by her husband ; and, 
seeing him, she ran up hastily and said, ‘ My lord, here is an impudent 
varlet ! he eats the camphor which I procured for you; I was. actually 
smelling it on his lipsas you entered.” The servant, catching her 

\ meaning, affected offence. “ How can a man stay in a house where 
the mistress is always smelling one’s lips for a little camphor? ” he 
said ; and thereat he was for going off, and was only constrained by 
the good man to stay, after much entreaty. 


Sights and Shadows, being Examples of the Supernatural, 
Collected and Arranged by FREDERICK GEORGE LEE, D.D., 
Author of“ The Other World, or Glimpses of the Superna- 


tural,” “ More Glimpses of the World Unseen,” “ Glimpses | 


in the Twilight,” &c, &c. London: W. H, Allen & Co, 
Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W., 1894. 


OHN Wesley maintained that those who deny the power of 
N the Devil to possess men corporeally, and of his ghosts to 
haunt houses and play tricks with furniture, deny God and repu- 
diate the plain teachings of the Bible. Dr. Lee, although his 
ww stand-point is Roman Catholic, is of like mind with the founder 
of Methodism about demonism, and has written several books 
in justification of his convictions. Sigis and Shadows, the 
latest of the series, has just been publisaed by Messrs. W. H. 
Allen & Co.: It contains seven divisions, treating with— 


I. The Supernatural and its Opponents, 
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II. Haunted Localities. 
HI. Warnings of Danger and Death. 
IV. Apparitions, 

V. Divination. 

VI. Hypnotism. eg 
VII. Miracles of Healing. 


The seven chapters contain curious reading,—puts the clock 
back two hundred years or.so. 

It is a pity they did not appear before Christmas, for some 
of the spooks-they introduce to the reader beat-all previous 
records. The chapter on Hypnotism isthe one most likely to 
catch the eye of grown-up people. Dr, Lee’s attitude towards 
the new scientific toy is left in no doubt. He roundly declares 
hypnotism to be a modern revival of the powers of ancient 
witchcraft. “ Witchcraft in a tail coat and top-hat,’ and he 


supplies a few inconsequent roth century instances in proof. 


that his judgment is the only correct one, Here is one of 
them :— .- 


As to the power of will of one person over another—a very crucial and im- 
portant point in this practice of hypnotism—let the following, having reference 
. toa phase of fanaticism in the village of Tolox, in the Spanish province of 
* Malaga, be considered. 


A. new sect, headed by a woman reputed to. be a witch, was recently set up 
—the members of which refused to wear any clothes. Acting at the dictation 
of spiritualists and mesmerists, they inflicted wounds on. their “bodies, howled 
blasphemous and outrageous songs, burnt their worldly goods, and perpetrated 
such other unmentionable atrocities that the Crown was compelled to inter- 
fere; when some of their leaders were put upon their trial. . 


> _ Asa friend who was personally conversant with this, writes: ‘f The most ‘ 


interesting feature in connection with the trial has been the experiments in 
hypnotism which have been made on the defendants by medical * specialists,’ 
as they term themselves : this being the first time that hypnotism has bee 
resorted to in Spain in the supposed interests of justice.” 


f 

In nearly every case the defendants proved to be good subjects, Many of 
the experiments tried were of the most extraordinary character “One of the 
accused, for instance, when in a state of hypnotism, on being ordered -to per- 
spire, broke out almost instantly into a state of profuse perspiration ; while 
another, who was ordered to ascend a very high mountain, being all the while 
in an ordinary room, behaved as if he were actually climbing ; his breathing 
becoming difficult and his heart beating violently. When this man was told 
that he had reached the summit and might rest awhile, the symptoms of ex- 
haustion gradually disappeared. Others were pricked with long pins, * and 


gave not the smallest or slightest evidence of feeling what was being done 
to them.’ 


On pages 205, 206, and 207 Mr. Gladstone is discovered 
assisting at a spiritualist seance. It was most improper of him, 


for Cardinal Bona has warned the faithful that the actual hoi 


ness of some people does not remove from them the chance 
and risk of diabolical illusion. . 





* In the seventeenth-century pamphiets-on the subject of Witchcraft, this test is 
found to have been constantly applied, 


ʻa 


A 


3 
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Memories of the Mutiny ; ; by Col. Maude, V. C. and C.B,;. and 
T W. Sherer, C.S.1., 2 vols. London. 1894. 


“HIS bulky book, filled with somewhat ill-compiled anec- 
dotes and crude prints, is at the same time the most 
vivid representation that has ever been laid before the public - 
of average European existence during the terrible year of Anglo- 
Indian history, The two. veterans, military and civil, babble 
on, each in his.own way ; one of authority, overthrown in the 
dark and restored in the cruel blaze of noon-tide battle ; the 
other, of heroic efforts“to save the suffering and punish the 
perpetrators of crime ; until the whole tragic drama is repro- 
duced to the imagination of modern readers and to the memory 
of the few survivors who can hardly yet realise, after the 
lapse of thirty-seven years, that they are ‘still alive to think - 
of all that they witnessed then. It was a tragic drama, yet 
not. without those flashes of comedy which strike the mind 
Bike the quips of the grave-digger amid the horrors of Elsinore, 
Col. Maude has humour, though it is of a grim tone, reminding 
one of Balzac.: that of Mr, Sherer is lighter, yet more abundant 
than that of his coadjutor, and has at times a smack of Charles 
Dickens in its. observation and whim. 

' Mr, Sherer was Magistrate and Collector of Fatehpur-Haswa 
at the commencement of the outbreak—the place is a swampy 
hollow, about halfway betwen Cawnpore and Allahabad, Find- 
ing his position becoming untenable, something like a month 
after the mutinies at Meerut and Delhi, he resolved to move 
on Banda, where Mr. F.O. Mayne still held out, with some 
modicum of support from the Nawab, The Judge at Fatehpur 
was Mr. R. Tucker, a man of much originality and deter- 

ination, who quixotically refused to share in the evacuation, 
and was slaughtered, next day, on the roof of his Court-house, 
though not until he had shot more than a dozen of his 
assailants. Soon after reaching Banda, the fugitives were 
again swept onward, Mayne accompanying them, and hig 
assistant Cockerell perishing in an attempt to join them.from 
Kirwi., At Mirzapur, Mr. Sherer met the Commissioner of 
Allahabad, under whose instructions he joined Havelock and 
was present in all the. actions of his famous advance. On 
arrival at Cawnpore, he took charge of what was left of the 
district and remained through all the remaining vicissitudes 

of the year, gradually restoring order and giving help to the 
‘pilitary authorities—services which were: rewarded with the Star 

“India when that Order was instituted a little later. On 
Cena topics, however, he preserves a modest reticence ; and 
the chigf interest of his tale arises from the record of things 
actually witnessed in a most abnormal experience, and in 

the’ quaint touches of humour by which, as already said—the 
B 
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narrative is lighted up. In the depth of the gloom they held” 


races—the “ Cawnpore Antumn Meeting ”—, and we are fold 
how they improvised a four-in-hand, and vainly strove to 
provide a cornet for the back-seat, although the bandsman 


available for the purpose was only able to furnish the in-4 
appropriate accompaniment of a flute! Bright impressionist ` 


portraits of notable men who appeared at Cawnpore from time 
to time, make up the rest of the show. Here we have, for 
example, the late Sir George Campbell; the happily still- 
surviving “ Billy Russell ” of Tke Times ; ‘Lord Canning with 
his tragic countenance, as of Hamlet- lamenting his lot in a 
disjointed time; Sir H. Layard, the excavator of ancient 
Nineveh ; and William Hodson, hastening to his fate, but’ 
pausing to justify to his old school-fellow, the slaughter of the 
Delhi Princes, 

Col. Maude gives the more purely military side of the’ same’ 
campaign, ending with the relief of Lucknow in November, the‘ 
withdrawal of the heroic defenders of the Residency, and the 
final overthrow of the Gwalior Contingent. 

It is astrange retrospect. Whatever fortunes may await the 
British Empire in the East, it is perhaps unlikely that our 
rulers should ever again have to encounter perils of exactly the 
same description. To the men of those days were opposed a host 
of disciplined soldiers, with fortresses and arsenals, and count- 
less pieces of heavy artillery, and field-guns served by devoted 
gunners. On their side were at first only a few hundreds of 
white infantry-men, with a few ill-manned field- -batteries j: 
but with them were leaders named Neil, Havelock, and Outram y 
stanch mutual trust, perfect discipline, and the consciousness 
of a good cause. With the help and co-operation of Joha 
Lawrence and his men, Dethi was taken and Lucknow relieved, 
in the teeth of fearful odds, before a man had come from 
Europe. The exact events will not be repeated ; the moral 


lesson is not the less to be prized. And this book will help to; 


keep it alive. 
H, G. KEENE, 


India’s Princes: Short Life Skeaiche: of the Native Rulers 
of India. By M. GRIFFITH. London: W. H. Allen & Co. 


Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, S. W., Publishers to the India” 


Office, 1894. 


OME twenty years ago, before the Prince of Wales shal 
ndia, 


inaugurated the fashion of globe-trotting through T 
a Frenchman, a Monsieur Rousselet, wrote a lively account of 
his travels to central Indian Courts, and: what he saw there, 
which had some vogue at the time, and the populatity of 
which showed that the English public can be interested in 


d 
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Indian affairs and the conditions of a society differently arran- 
ged from the one they are used to, when the pictures of- it 
'held up to their view are vivid and picturesque. The French- 
man’s book— Te India of the Rajas, it was called, we think, is 
ut of date now, out of print very probably ; but the courts 
and camps of the Princes of Hindusthan are still picturesque, 
and not yet altogether overwhelmed by alien civilizations and 
compromises with the social conventions of the West; there 
is still some originality, some survival of barbaric pearl and 
gold, and peculiar etiquettes. left them. Mrs. Griffith is not 
colour blind to the refreshfulness of lights and shades other 
than those to which English people have grown habituated. 
And so, unconsciously following in the wake of the Frenchman 
who exploited Rajas and their Courts at a period precedent to 
that in which they were all exalted to Maharajahships, she has 
produced Jndza’s Princes; Short Life Sketches of the Native 
Devers of India. Readable sketches, courtly without being 
Grandisonian, informing without being tedious, and yet suffi- 
ciently ballasted with statistics, &c., The book is beautifully got 
up, lavishly and artistically illustrated, with portraits of reigning 
chiefs, views of their capital cities, &c. The accompanying 
letter press is excellent in its way, just what such a guide to 
Indian Courts ought to contain. She affords an introduction 
to three Punjab Chiefs (including Kashmir) to five in Rajputana, 
three in Central India, eight in .the Bombay Presidency, three 
in Southern India. All her sketches are good. It seems in- 
vidious to select one rather than another as an illustration of 
her carefully unornate style and simple manner of treatment ; 
we will ‘take an impersonal extract by way of showing her 
zality as a writer. It is from the first of the Rajputana 
groitp,_from the story of Udaipur, the Chief of which State 
is highest .in rank and dignity of all the Rajput Chiefs of 
Hindusthan, claiming descent from the elder branch of the 
Surja Vansa. His Highness Dhiraj Sir Fateh Singh Bahadur, 
G. C. S. I. is, we are told, lineal descendant of a triple royal 
line—namely, Rama, of whom he is the direct representative 
-~~the Persian Monarchs, and the Roman Emperors. “He is 
the first of the thirty-six royal tribes, and is termed the Sun of 
the Hindus.” We have digressed ea) the impersonal extract. 
Here it is :-— : 
‘“ The history of Northern India is fall of stirring incidents and 
N richin legendary lore ; but the bards—the historians of the past— 
Pave. so embellished it with flowery metaphors and miraculous deeds, 
that itis difficult to separate truth from fiction, Taking, however, 
only.the merest outlines from the annals of Rajputana, they present a 
- picture unequalled by any other history in the world. It is impossible 


not to look with admiration amounting to enthusiasm upon a people, 
who can trace theirt descent in an unbroken line. to about 2,500 years, 
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É, C, the splendour of whose courts and the depth of whose learning 
would have been remarkable even in this, the oth century ; whose 
Kings weré often mighty warriors, legiskitors, and high priests, a 
race, who struggled for centuries to maintain their independence, and, 
defended to the death their ancient’ religion and liberty, and who, | 
in spite of évery temptation, have kept their noble name and ‘lineage. 
untarnished. Rajputana includes twenty Native States, each “Having. 
its separate ruler, as well as the British district of Ajmir-Marwara. 
Udaipur, or Mewar stands foremost among the Rajputana States. It 
is under the political superintendence of the Mewar Agency, and 
from north to south measures 148 miles, with an average breadth 
from ‘east to west of 163 miles, The total area of the State is 12,670; 
square miles, with a population of 1,494,220 souls, and an estimated 
revenue of £510,000, It has 5,722 towns and villages, ” bi 


Here isan extract in another style; it refers to the laté 
Begum of Bhopal :— ; 


“ She was a remarkable person, and never veiled in the fashion of 
Muhammadan women, but administered the State in person with, the 
utmost energy and aptitude; a strange combination, full of generoug 
impulses, -but fierce, strong, and relentless. She kept her daughter, 
the present Begum, in the miost abject state of submission. On one 
occasion, hearing that her daughter had met inthe house of a relative 
a young man of the Royal house of Delhi, who was soliciting her 
hand, she imprisoned her for months in her own room, and béat her 
with her own hand, while the unfortunate lover was hung in an iron 
cage at the gate of the fortress, and was only released after some 
months on, the persistent remonstrance of the British Political 
officer.’ 


Facing page 114 there is a suggestive picture of the’boy 
Prince, Madhoji Rao, Maharaja Scindia, ztat 8,, holding his 
first durbar. He looks quiet, self-possessed in his prominent 
position, quite dignified, one is tempted to say, Mrs. Griffith 
writes thus of the ceremony :— Bi 

tie 


‘In the month of July, 1886, a curious scene was enacted in- 
Moti Mahal, or Parel Palace, in Gwalior. It was the placing of a 
little boy of eight years, son and heir of the late Maharaja Scindia, 
upon the throne of one of the most important States in the whole of 
India, It was a very hot day, the sun shone brilliantly as if to give . 

. additional honour to the imposing and touching ceremony about to ’ 
take place. The whole of Scindia’s troops were drawn up in front of - | 
the palace. The grand Durbar Hall was decorated with truly regal 
maghificence ; here were assembled the nobles of the State in their 
gay costumes and many jewels; their attendants equally gorgeous, 
and the officials in handsome uniforms, At five o’clock the booming 
of the guns from the old historic fortress—the first time for Scindia’s 
guns to be fired there for twenty-eight years-;and the music of thè | 

_ military bands announced the arrival of the principal actors in the | 
scene. Preceded by a procession of heralds and followed by the 
State officers, came Sir Lepel Griffin, K.C.S.1., in full _unifofty 
leading the little Prince by the hand, and having on either side > : 
Colonel Bannerman (Resident), Mr. Petre, and Major Kingscote. ` 
The young Maharaja, a charming little fellow, was magnificently 
dressed in rich brocaded yellow silk, sewn with diamonds ; a splendid 
diamond aigrette glittering on his forehead, and carrying: under his 
arm a miniature general’s sword. During the ceremony he was not 
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seated, as was customary, on a State chair, but was placed on 
‘Sir Lepel Griffin’s knee, which was intended to signify that he and 
his possessions were confided to the Agent’s care, Sir Lepel Griffin 
at the close of the itstallatien ceremony, placed round the young 
‘King’s neck a beautiful necklace of pearls, and seated him-on, the 
‘gadi; atiar and áz were presented to him by the British officials 
‘and Sirdars. Salutes were again fired, the bands playing the National 
„Anthem, and-the Durbar was‘ended.” _ 

An appreciative note is struck with reference to the liberal 
mindedness and inclinations towards progress of the Chiefs of 
Gondal and Morvi. The liberalism of His Highness of Mysore 
finds more than favour at the hands of our fair author, “She 
writes.:— 3 


“ Under this able and liberal Government, female education is fast 
spreading, one of the most notable proofs being the success of the 
‘ Maharani’s Girl's School, which occupies a part of the Palace, and in 
which Her Highness, the Maharani, takes a keen and personal interest, 
~ Founded in 1881, with the advice and co-operation of the late 
Dewan, Mr. R. C. Rungacharlee, C, I. E., it started with twenty eight 
- pupils, which now have increased to six hundred ; sixty-five girls 
receive training in their own homes ; there are fifty-five teachers in 
the. school and twenty ‘home instructors; .seventy-nine girls receive 
scholarships. This model institution is .under a committee of 
_ Management, andis now entirely supported by the Mysore Goyern- 
ment. Up to the, present time there has been no regular system for 
examination, or fer granting certificates to teachers, but this matter 
is now under censideration. The most satisfactory feature of the 
institution is the large attendance of young married ladies of the 
Brahminical caste of an age (twenty years) which in other parts of 
India precludes girls from resorting to public schools. It is true that 
in Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, &c., young ladies are to-be seen at 
¿` schools, but they are mostly, if not entirely, non-Brahmins, who enjoy 
( a greater latitude of freedom Mr. A Narasimaha- Iyengar, R, B,. 
through-whose exertions, to a great extent, the school has been founded, 
ond who devotes much time and energy to its advancement, has been 
“appointed superintendent of all the Girls’ Schools in the Province. 
Miss E. A, Manning, Honorary Secretary of the National Indian 
Association, recently visited Mysore, and thus describes the Maharani’s 
Girls’ School :— The whole sight was very beautiful. The hali 
‘was decorated with ‘auspicious’ leaves and lovely flowers, and the 
rich dresses of the pupils, as well as some of the visitors, rendered 
the scene most gay and pleasing, The pupils’ (mostly silk) sarées 
were not of the gaudy colours now frequently seen in India, but of the 
deep reds.and yellows and dark blues which have such a reposeful 
effect. Many of the girls wear: metal belts, and in their hair the ‘small 
round gold plate usual in those parts, and of course, chains of gold, 
bracelets, armlets, clusters of pearls in the ears, and many other 
h jewels. Several of the pupils also performed with much taste on the 
> Hindu instrument called the ‘ Vina,’ Cookery is practically taught ; 
nnd drawing, needlework, and embroidery, the object being to give 
‘a healthy moral and intellectual education that would fit a girl to 
become a model wife and mother, rather than to merely promote a 
higher standard of study.’ The'pupils belong to the higher grade of 
society, and a rome education system-has been arranged for supply- 
ing instruction in the Zenana to married gitls, ” 


ato 
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In so many words, Mrs. Griffith has done the work she set 
herself to do very well indeed. 





The Indian Church Quarterly Review.. Edited by the Rey 
A. SAUNDERS DYER, M.A, F.S.A, January, 1894, — 


DROVERBIAL, philosophy’ teaches us that mistakes will 

happen in the best regulated families, and so, in noticing 

the January number of the 7. C. Q R. received towards the’ 

end of March, it is only needful, in that respect, to say that the 

Rey. A Saunders Dyer has returned from furlough, and hapes 
to evolve order ont of chaos. 

We wish he had returned in time to prevent the insertion of 
Mr. Sharrock’s acrimonious article on Caste and Christianity. 
Whatever the merits or demerits of a cause may be, nothing 
can be gained on either side by importation into it of personal 
strifes and jealousies. They become inevitably text-books fo 
scandal mongers, needs must be offensive, specially so when 
aired in the pages of a Missionary organ,. the keynote of which 
should be peace and good-will. Thereanent—is the etiquette 
of official dinners, &c. matter of such vital concern to the 
church as to be worth squabbling ovet? The Rev. A. Ty 
Wirgman thinks it is, and in an article entitled, Tetle-of Arch 
bishop in India, writes indignantly :— 


But this question of precedence is not to be lightly passed over. 

We know. of a Colonial Metropolitan, who was invited to an official dinner at 
Government House, in a certain Colony, and the Roman Bishop ‘was. given | 
distinct precedence before him. We have seen Cardinals in England and in tie 
Colonies given places of precedence before our own Prelates, 


te Spartane nacius es, kanc orna” should be our true motto in the face bf 
these encroachments, We have no business to acqwesce in this public. say - 
ledgment of Roman claims. . , 


The. Rev. R. L. Page, Superior General, S. S. JE a ane 
cates monasticism, asceticism, as a more excellent way of , 
converting Indian peoples to Christianity than those that have 
hitherto obtained. No impartial minded man who has lived | 
long in India, among the people, and guaged their bias (how-— 
ever Protestantly- minded he may be), will, off hand, condemn 
or contemn ‘this advice, knowing, as he knows, how great 
is the sanctity imputed, the influence allowed, by popular 
acclaim, to mottifiers of the flesh and observers of self- -denying 
ordinances. 


= 


The Archdeacon of Bombay speaks a word in sedson—a 
warning word to Young India on Liberty : Ethical and Pols 
He defines liberty as “ ‘the power to obey the laws, and to doy. l 
what is right from unselfish motives.” 
It is a definition that neither Herbert Spencer, nor Mr, 
Labouchere, nor the fractious Indian Baboo jis likely to accept 
as satisfying his yearnings, But it is as good as hinety-eight 
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definitions out of a hundred ; better than these by just as 
much as one can conceive the heart to be a more worthy and 
trustworthy guide to duty towards one’s neighbour than the 
head. p ; 
- To the lay mind Mr. Trons’ scholarly Sketch on Church 
Music will probably appear the most Interesting paper in this 
issue of the Review., ` 


Rulers of India. Sir Thomas Munro and the British Settle- 
ment of the Madras Presidency, BY JOHN BRADSHAW, M.A. 
‘Lu.D.,° Inspector of Schools, Madras. Oxford: at the 
Clarendon Press: 1894. pS 


T story of Sir Thomas Munro and the British Settlement 
of the Madras Presidency creditably maintains the 
reputation of the Clarendon Press, for appreciation of worthy 

life stories and the fitting in of them to the world’s history of 
what was going on concurrently in other spheres. Possibly 
the most salient point of interest for the modern reader in 
connection with Munro’s Governorship, is the change in its 
economical conditions effected by railways, telegraphs, and so 
forth. Munro was a reformer by instinct, and could claim 
merit of belief in the efficacy of the reforms he advocated. 

He was enthusiastic enough to believe it possible for an 
educated, cultured, well-meaning man to get uneducated, 
uncultured, fouzdaree inclining men to sympathise and co- 
eperate with his transcendentalisms. Ti 

He was disappointed of course. But of such disappoint- 


‘ ments good sometimes comes. We are apt to lay so much. 


stress on the dogma that the sins of the fathers are visited on 
a eir children, that we forget correlatives, ignore the discipline 
necessary to formation of character, avoid useful comparisons. 


Sir Tuomas Munro’s life and work in India may be divided into four 
periods, The first, from 1780 to 1792, was purely military, and during most 
of these twelve years he was on active service in the wars with Haidar Ali 
and Tipú Sultan, In the second, 1792-1807, he was employed in the civil 
administration of the country: from 1792 to 1799 in the Baramahal, which 
had been ceded by Tip; in 1799-1800 in Kanara, and from 1800 to 1807 
in the Districts still known as the Ceded Districts, acquired by treaty with 
the Nizám in 1800. The third period, 1814-1815, after an interval of six 
years in Europe, was spent partly in civil and partly in military duty. He 
was sent out by the Court of Directors in 1814 as ‘ Principal Commissioner 
for the revision of the internal administration of the Madras territories’ — 
judicial anā financial ; and during 1817-1818, he was in command of a division 

\ of the army in the last Maratha War. The fourth period, after a short visit 
gto England in 1819, was that of his Governorship of Madras, from June $, 
1820, until his death on July 6, 1827. 


In so many words: Sir Thomas Munro commenced his 
Indian career with the commencement of the war for supremacy 
in Southem India with Haidar Ali, Haidar had French 
officers in his pay: their knowledge of the art of war was as 
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great as that of their ‘adversaries, though in strategy they 
tailed off. Sir Hector Munro commanding at the time was 
out-generaled. His complete discomfiture was effected by the 
rout of Baillie’s detachment at Perambakam, in September 
1780. 


ing the siege of Vellore, did not hasten to engage the English 
army before it was re-inforced, Haidar knew better. Although 
he did not shirk pitched engagements when they were forced 
-on him, he much preferred the- chances of guerilla warfare. 
General Munro’s military unsuccessful justification of which 
is, in the book before us, attempted, was so patent, that only 
the mists of history.can excuse its repetition. 

General Munro’s line was not conduct of a successful 
campaign, but conduct of peaceful administrative measures, 


_ 
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Our author thinks “it was surprising that Haidar, after rais- 
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Hinduiva.—By Babu..Chandra Nath Basu, M.A., B.L., printed at 

_ the Valmiki. Press, roo-1, Machua Bazar Road, and pub- 
lished by Babu Gurudas EAS 201, Cornwallis Street, 
stale: 


SHIS is evidently a work of Hindu revival, and therefore it 
is desirable to give some idea of this movement, which is 
liable to sa many misinterpretations, Was Hinduism actually 
dead in Bengal, that a resuscitation became necessary? Not so. 
The learned Brahmans of Bengal, and the entire mass of men 
who had-not received the benefit of English education, werg, 
are, and will remain, staunch Hindus, and these men will always 
consider the phrase Hindu revival as a misnomer. But the 
hold of Hinduism on people who had received English education 
was rather feeble. The first generation of educated Bengalis 
thought, with their master De Rozio, that the whole mass of 
Arabic and Oriental literature contained but a few grains of 
sense. Some of these men became Christians, others violent 
Anglicists, A change came over the spirit of young Bengal in 
the next generation. The patriotic teachings of European. 
history and the preachings of Raja Ram Mohan Ray, turned 
their minds from Christianity, but they remained as violent 
Anglicists as their predecessors, admiring everything English, 
and hating everything Indian. This was the period of Brahmo 
activity.. But a second charge came over the spirit of young 
al, With the spread of education, old orthodox families be- 
gan to’study English without acquiring the tinge of Anglicism. 
These thought that the excellences of Hinduism as a reli- 
gious, social, moral ‘and-domestic organisation should be 
pointed out to young Béngal, ‘so that they might not be 
betrayed into an antagonism to the institutions of their own 
country ; and thus the work of revival began. It is confined to 
young men receiving English education, cr education under 
European methods. 

Within the last ten years the Bengal Press has been deluged 
with works written solely with this object, all the distinguished 
‘writers contributing their quota. Excellent works have been 
Mritten to point out the innate worth of Hindu domestic, 
social and religious organisations. Babu Chandra Nath’s is the 
first work which treats of the Hindu-articles of faith. It aims 
at being an exposition of the deepest and abstrusest doctrines 
of Hinduism, not in a ‘spirit of apology, not in a spirit of 
bombast, but in a calm and dispassionate spirit. The work is a 
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very difficult one. The Hindus are notorious for the diversity 
of their transcendental doctrines, every individual school having 
a complete set of doctrines ofits own. Babu Chandra Nath 


has selected the noblest doctrines of Hinduism, but he has not 


followed any one of the ancient schools. Yet he does notai 
-at establishing a school of doctrine himself. His sole object .is 
to compare, so far as lies in his power, the leading doctrines of 
Hindu faith with those of other religions, which, in the present 
case, mean Brahmaism and Christianity. 

The first doctrine treated of in this work is the identity of the 

Godhead-with the Universe, This is the celebrated non-dual 
theory of the Upanishads, The Hindu idea of Divinity differs 
from the Semitic idea, which makes God so totally different 
from everything created by Him, that to represent him by any 
created thing is the gravest sin. Next comes the aim of human 
life—Why are we born? The Semitic would say—for .His 
-pleasure, for His glorification, But the answer of the Hindtris 
„different. He says we are born that we may be ultimately 
absorbed in Him. 

But how is this absorption to come about ? Not by doing good 
work, which will be weighed on the day of judgment, but by 

. doing good to others, from a sense of duty, without any regard 
-to its consequences tn the shape of reward. It is thus that. the 
-human soul ceases to receive any colouring from mundane affairs 

and becomes fit for the final absorption. To attain this final 

‘object, to turn the mind away from all consideration of reward, 
the hardest struggle is necessary, and the Hindus are prepared 
to,burn themselves in a slow fire, the highest form of austerit 

-known as a punishment for transgression. Then comes th 

-question of transgression—the question of Karma. The Hine 
is absolutely responsible for his. own actions. He does not 

believe in a Mediator, who, out of benevolence, takes his sins 

-on himself. For the least thing the Hindu does he must suffer 
the consequence, a strict reckoning being kept of all his acts, 


Karma to him is inexorable, inevitable, and all powerful. But | 


men do not suffer the consequence of their works in this life, 
-and so they must do so in the next and next. This leads to the 
theory of continual transmigration of the soul. The only 
‘escape from Karima: is by Jnána, or true knowledge, which 
leads to Karma for Karmas sake. 

These are the principal points in Chandra Babu’s book. He 
has deduced from these—the Love of Infinity which actuate 


Hindu mind, one phase of which is the Hindu’s strong desire ton 


-leave a progeny behind. Babu Chandra Nath regards the domes- 
.tic sacraments of the Hindus, such as marriage, &c, as leading 
to spiritual advancement. In. fact the. whole Hindu domestic 
economy is based, not on considerations of temporal welfare, but 
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on considerations of spiritual advancement. The Mindu finds 
no fault in the worship ‘of images or in the belief in the 
existence of thirty-three crores of gods, because, aeeonaing to 
„him, God is everything, 

- Many of.them think that a belief i in the lower forms of God 
is necessary in the ‘earlier stages of spiritual training, as it 
gradually leads to higher and. higher conceptions, till the whole 
Universe appears identified with the Deity. 
© Born of an orthodox Hindu family, Babu Chandranath received 
the highest English education available in his day. He early 
felt the influence of Anglicism, the power of which was simply 
irresistible. But he and his friends felt the denationalising spirit 
of Anglicism and tried to shake it off. They not only succeeded 
in this, but also succeeded in bringing about the Hindu revival 
movement, which is likely to save thousands from the baneful 
consequences of aping European manners and adopting Euro- 
pean mfodés of thought. 

Shikh Vuddher Itthds and Mahérd; piney Singh. Printed at 
© 79-3, Cornwallis Street, Newton Press. Printed by Jogendra- 
= Nath Mallik, and published by Baraddkanta Mitra, 120, aiy 

Street, Calcutta. 


HE work begins with the death of Ranajit Sing, the Lion 

of the Punjab, and ends with the death of his youngest 

son, Dhaleep Sing. It naturally divides itself into two parts— 
(1) The History of the First and Second Sikh Wars (2) The 
-History of Dhaleep Sing. The whole work is painful to read. 
The frst part shows how absolutely the power of governing 
others had left the people of India, As soon as the strong 
“Aand which held the Punjab Chiefs together, was removed, weak- 
ness and incapacity reigned supreme, -assassination followed 
assassination. Neo Nehal Sing, the worthiest of the descen- 
dants of Ranajit, was the first’ victim of assassination at a 
moment when ‘he was expecting coronation as King on the 
death of his father. Then followed Sher Sing, Pratap Sing, 
Dhyana Sing, Hira Sing and Jawahir Sing—all, in the course of 
two or three’ years after Ranajit’s death, fell victims to the 
assassin’s knife. Indeed, in 1845, it was found.that there was 
none in the Lahore durbar who could keep the army in check 
and govern the country properly. The army, the splendid 


„army, the result of 200 years of stubborn resistance to Mahoe- 


Minadan oppression and fanaticism, the glorious result of Guru 
Govinda’s martial training and military organization, the army 
that was inspired by the sole desire of “establishing a Hindu 
empire in the Land of the Five Rivers, and in the fulfilment of 
which it had achieved wonderful success, looked at the incapa- 
city, sensuality, irresolution and stupidity of the Chiefs of the 
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Punjab durbar with scorn, The Chiefs tried to conciliate them by- 
increasing their-pay, but they could not conceal from them- 
selves ‘that the army was the supreme power in. the State. The 
Chiefs in ‘concert concocted the excellent plan of making the 


army fight with the English, so that whether they conquered, or— 


perished, the Chiefs might be all safe at Lahore. -This was the 
mean and dastardly motive with which the army: was allowed 
to invade British India. The story of the two Sikh wars is 
already -too well-known to require repetition. The author has told 
it in an attractive form, .and the mass of papers and records 
and books -he has gone through has given a special value to all 
he has said. Asa historian he has not spared any wrongdoer, . 
however highly placed, and no good or gracious act has been 
. recorded without a worthy meed of praise. The writer seems 
to bring no prejudice into his work. He gets his colouring from 
the records he reads. These records, fortunately, are too recent 


and too voluminous to bear any dubious interpretation, The ine" 


formation brought together and arranged in the work is truly 
wonderful for a vernacular historical work. The Historical 
Literature of Bengal contains a number of schoo] histories only, 
a few caste genealogies and a few short histories of the 
Zemindar families of Bengal, Under such circumstances a 
work of this nature is certainly welcome as a valuable contri- 
bution. The second part of the work deals with the biography 
of Dhaleep Sing. Many would be curious to know how the 
young. Hindu lad, deprived of his large kingdom at the early’ 
age of eleven, passed his days; and the work gives full inform; 


. ation on the stibject. The story of Dhaleep will, certainly, as, 


told in this work, excite popular sympathy with him in his 
D 
„excesses while in Russia. : 

The list of authorities consulted in the compilation of this 
work does not comtain the name of Mahamad Latif’s excellent 
history of the Punjab, a perusal of which might have’ given 
the author a deeper insight into the character and capabilities 
of the Sikh nation. The spirit which animated the Sikhs, from 
the very establishment of their fraternity, was to throw off the- 
Mahomedan yoke, and to keep the Mahomedans at arm's 
length. The history of the struggle of the Afghans and the Sikhs 
in the Punjab during the whole of the 18th century, and the 
history of the violence, rapine, fanaticism and sacrilege which’ 


sufferings, but no one will sympathise with him in ais wil $ 


accompanied it, show that the Sikhs were an excellent povah 
for destruction, There was only one man among them who ™ 


Y 


was. gifted with a lofty constructive genius, and that was 
Ranjeet Singh. i a h | 

. But Runjit, too, failed to construct an empire, or a kingdom 
He simply constructed a military despotism, All went on well 
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30 long as > was there at the head. On his death the national 
character appeared in its full vigour. The empire showed 
evident signs of dismemberment. The only thing which could 
keép it together was the Khalsa army. : The Sirdars were all 
seeking’ their own interests, but the interests ‘of thé army and: 
of Ranjeet’s descendants were identical; . The army kept the 
Sirdars in awe, and so the Sirdars could not commence the 
work of destruction as speedily as they wished. But the army- 
must have something to destroy. There was nothing in- the 
whole of the Punjab which could form a worthy. object for the: 
destruction by the army, and so they wanted to destroy the’ 
British Power, They expected that their Sirdars would lead. 
them, and they were under the illusion that they were actually 
leading them, but in fact, the Sirdars simply betrayed them, 
English ‘politicians had been for a long time scrutinising 
and examining -the national character of the Sikhs. They. 
were fully convinced that the Khalsa army constituted a great 
danger to the British Empire, but they were from the very. 
beginning prepared for the worst. The result ofthe struggle 
between, the Khalsa army and the English could not have 
been other than it was. The stupidity of the Sirdars simply 
hastened the consummation and made it easy. In the natural 
course of events the English would have been called upon 
to govern the Punjab ten years, or say, twenty years later, 
for the historian of the Punjab says there was no nation in the 
whole of India which could give peace and prosperity to any of. 
its provinces, and it was the veritable decree of Providence 
that a foreign nation should come and establish that universal 


o in India vaigi she So much needed after the struggle 


centuries. 
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> Ravan-badha Kavya. Part 1 By Haragovinda Laskar, Print- 
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ed’ by Mahendranath Banerji, 81, Muktaram Baboo’s ESE 
Calcutta. 


HIS is an èpic poem, and it threatens to come out in yol: 
umes, The present part contains the first three whole can- 

tos and a few lines of the fourth. The author begins his preface 
with thé statement, that a poem on the fall of Ravan is likely to 
illuminate the Bengali language as a supplement.to, the Megh- 
nadha Badha, by Michael M. Dutt ; and he offers himself as such 


illuminator, But evil-minded people will probably express .” 
ais -as to the nature of the light he will shed. Some say it 


has only. made “ darkness visible” The.author plumes himself 
upon being the originator of a new metrical system in Bengali, 
and it.is a hard metrical study indeed. He las ‘invented 
verses in imitation of the inimitablé songs of Jai-deva; and 
these add to the beauty of his work: In reading the book one 
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is sure to lose his patience, for one is so amused with the 
absurd versification, that he has scarcely time to think of the 
- language, much less of the sense. In first class poets the speeches 
of different characters are so well marked, that the reader can 
easily distinguish and enjoy them. Our author has invented 
novel method of distinguishing. his characters. It is neither 
the thought, nor the tone, nor the sentiment, but the versifica- 
tion which distinguishes the characters. Each. character 
has a peculiar verse assigned to him, and when the author 
speaks, he also speaks ina peculiar verse. Whether the character 
speaks of love or war, pleasure or pain, sorrow or enjoyment, 
he must speak in the same measured language. In fact, 
every attempt at the introduction of Sanskrit versification 
into Bengali, even when made by gifted men like Bharat. 
Chundra, has failed, And the failure of Babu Baladev 
Palit, of Patna, in the same rash attempt, many. people thought, 
would be a lesson to future poets, But every theory has its ` 
= martyrs, and Babu Haragovinda Laskar has become the second 
martyr, because he did not pay any heed to the fate of the first. 


Bimdté-nd-Rébkshast .Step-mother or the Female Monster), 
Printed by Anukul Chandra Chakravarti, at the Káliká Press, 
23, Jugal Kissore Dass’ lane, Calcutta, and publishéd by Sarat 
Chandra Chakravarti. 
HIS is a small novel describing one of the most disastrous 
effects of polygamy, namely, the neglect and torment 
which the step-child suffers at the hand of the step-mother, 
The present work describes this evil with considerable power., 
The step-child, Bhupal is wholly neglected The first scene’ 
opens with Bhupdl, a child of five years, sleeping up to 3 ciocia 
in the night in an open garden without being noticed.-The 
step-mother Maxzznz had so much influence over her hen- 
pecked and infatuated husband, that he did not dare to 
do anything to relieve the poor boy. Mánin beats Bhupal, 
deprives him of wholesome food, tries to poison him, gets all 
her husband’s property transferred to herself, but is still not 
satisfied. ` On a false and absurd charge of theft, she hands him 
over to the Police, bribes the Sub-Inspector and the witnesses, 
and succeeds at last in getting him put into jail; her husband 
remaining all the while a silent spectator and tacit approver of 
all her proceedings. The book is likely to be popular, as it is ! 
written in an attractive style and on a familiar subject. ae 
Bijnana, Science. A Monthly Paper, printed and tin 
| at 34-1, Calutolla Street, by Kebalráma Chatterji. 
E hail with delight the first appearance of a purely 
scientific journal in Bengali. It was a great desidera- - 
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tum. + We have enough of re of medicine, art and religion, 

but scientific journal we have had none. The Indian Industrial 
Association have, therefore, earned the thanks of the community 
by their endeavour to start a popular scientific monthly journal. 

The articles will be interesting and useful to all classes of Ben- 
galis, and they are written in a clear, simple and engaging style. 

The first number, which has been lying on our table for the 
last two months, contains an account of Cuvier, the com- 
parative anatomist, of the air we inhale, of pearl fisheries, of 
bacilli and their remedies, thei Ddsak, of food and the digestive 
organs, of flies, of cotton of country coal, of saltpetre 
as a manure, and so on: It is a very interesting paper, and the 
name of Mr, T. N. Mukerji as one of the managers, is a guaran- 
tee that it will be well conducted and. will -be useful if it 
gets that amount of support from the public which is required 
for the success of a journal, of this nature. 


Med Hyandu.—\J am a Hindu) by Beharilall Chatterji, ‘printed 
by U. C Basu &. Co, 6, Bhim Ghose’s Lane, and published 
by Manmathanath Chatterji, 17, Tarak Chatterji’s Dane 
‘Calcutta. Price 4 annas. 


T° was in an evil hour that Babu Amritalal Basu published 
his beautiful comedietta, the Bzvahka Bivrat, in-1886, Since 
then Bengal has been deluged with wretched imitations 
of it. None of these imitations even distantly approach the 
sparkling wit and overpowering humour of the original. They 
are all coarse and vulgar. Though no court of law is likely 
tó hold them as obscene publications, still they are doing an 
immense mischief to the country by vitiating the tastes of 
g students and zenana ladies, among whom they find a 
latge ~number of readers. Abalé Lyardk, Rukmini ranga, 
Svadhin Zenana, Saptamite Lisavjan, Bezdya dyoyd] &e., are 
works which deserve to be burnt by the public hangman. 
There are people who justify the coarseness and abusive tone 
of these works by referring to the wildness and rabidness of. the 
anglicism and go-a-headism which they are intended to check, 
They say that where argument and advice fail, keen satire often 
succeeds. This may be true, but it is not the satires that we 
condemn; itis the coarseness, the bad taste, and the indeli- 
cacy of the satires that we complain of. The present work, 
Mui Hyandu, belongs to the category of these wretched imita- 
tigas, Itis a satire in which the want of a point is more than 
supplied by coarse language and indelicate thought, i 
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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 
v0. 198.—OGTOBER 1894. 


Art. L—THE EXISTING STOCKS OF THE PRECIOUS 
METALS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO INDIA. 


SILVER. 


N statistics relating to the production and distribution of the 
precious metals it has hitherto been customary to omit any 
sxact references to the outturn and absorption of the East. 
Though the omission is gererally admitted to be of the first - 
magnitude, it recurs, owing mainly to the fact that those who 
nave devoted their lives to monetary statistics have generally 
seen foreigners, with no special knowledge of Indian history or 

Indian trade. 

It is to narrow the gap so left that the present essay is written, 
and my purpose will have been fulfilled if attention is drawn to 
a branch of the subject too long neglected. 

A. few words are necessary to explain the arrangement of 
what follows. I have divided the past history of the precious 
metals into five periods. The first commences with prehistoric 

tides and ends with the Christian era. The second takes us. 
from then to the discovery of America, The third comes down 
to the commencement of the century ; the fourth to 1835, and 
\the last to the present day. The first and second periods 
‘coincide with the division made by Jacob. In dealing with 
them I have briefly summarised the most salient of the ‘known 
facts in the history of the metals, and have postponed any dis- 
cussion as to their volume, or distribution until the close of the 
second period. The present century has been split into two 
periods at 1835, because prior to that year the official statistics 
are less reliable. l ! 

. FROM EARLY TIMES TO ANNO DOMINI.—From the writings of 
M it is certain that gold and silver were known to the 
East fifteen hundred years before the Christian era, and from 
“about the same period, may be dated our earliest knowledge 
of their production. Silver was, according to Jacob and 
Delmar, first produced in Egypt, Greece, Sardinia, and Spain, 
whilst gold came from Bactria, Thrace, and Illyria. The 
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latter metal was also, I believe, largely worked in India, 
being found not only in placers, but also in the bed rock of 
Mysore, which was undoubtedly denuded of much of its wealth 
in a remote and civilized past. Silver, on the contrary, has 
never been found in India, and this fact affords a key to much{ 
that it would be difficult * otherwise to explain in the movement 
of the precious metals for the last three thousand years, 

The Phoenicians worked the silver mines of Spain, paying 
their tribute to Persia in silver; and this metal left their 
prosperous cities of Tyre and Sidon, to be exchanged against 
pearls, diamouds and gold, which metal the East held in less 
profound, esteem. 

In these prehistoric times, as Jacob acutely observes, gold and 
silver were not the property of the individual, but of the State, 
and naturally found their way into the hands of the most power- 
ful nation for the time being. The great wealth of Solomon and 
-of Egypt was carried into Assyria and Persia by Scriptural 
Nebuchadnazar and the“ Cambuscan bold.” Later, under Darius, 
Persia and its dependencies possessed, concentrated in magni- 
ficent capitals, the accumulations of preceding centuries, and 
preserved them till the invasion of Alexander, who, scattering 
much on his return journey, carried away into Macedonia a 
large part of the wealth of. Northern India and Persia. Mace- 
donia, in its turn, was obliged to yield up its treasure to Paulus 
Emilius, the Roman, and "Ptolemy Euergetes. Meanwhile the 
wealth of Carthage, drawn, from Spain, Sicily and Sardinia and 
its Oriental trafficking, excited the avarice of Rome. And at 
the end of the Punic wars. that great republic held not only the 
source of the silver supply, but also, through the marauding 
of Marius, Scylla, Paulus Emilius, Pompey and Cæsar, P 
product of the past, 

In the latter days of the Empire the demand for the ne E 
of the East became very great. Robertson, in his interesting : 
monograph upon India published in 1790, ‘mentions shat two / 
~ hundred and ten burdens of spices were consumed at Scylla’s 
funeral, while Nero-burnt at the pyre of Poppoea a greater 
quantity of cinnamon and cassia than was produced in a year, 
Every school boy has. heard of the pearls of Servilia and 
Cleopatra, whilst silk in the time of Aurelian was valued at its 
weight in gold. These products found their way westwards 
from Barygaza (Broach) and Musiris on the Malabar Coast, to 
Berenice in the Arabian sea, and from thence to Pal ; 
Although. much in the days of the -Empire may have Sea. 
obtained by plunder, more must have changed hands by ‘trade. 


gi ain a e e e a a aA, 
. Up to the opening of the Suez Canal gold has been relatively cheaper 
than silver in the bullion markets of India, 
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Payment, moreover, could ‘only have been in silver, for India 
had few desires, and gold on balance was an export. It may, 
I think, be said, therefore, that, of the treasure then existing, 
both the gold and the silver were mainly in Italy, except a very 
considerable quantity of thé latter metal; which had travelled 
Kastwards in payment for the luxuries of Rome. 

A. D. 1-1500. —From the Christian Era till the discovery of 
America the outturn of the precious metals dwindled, owing to the 
disturbed condition of Europe and Asia Minor. The production 

‘of Spain, France; and Macedonia shrank rapidly with the decline 
of the Roman Empire, and experienced only a shortlived 
stimulus during the Mahomedan occupation of Spain. From 
about 1200 the att of mining revived in Saxony, Hungary, 
Germany and the Tyrol, but the quantity produced, according 
to modern ideas, was not large. | 

When the centre of the Roman Government shifted to Con- 

„Stantinople, the po er of that nation rapidly declined, and, with 
it, their trade; Persia, having defeated the Parthians, regained 
some of its ancient prestige; and plundered the Greek caravans, 
despatching others of its own. In 551 A. D., two monks 
brought, concealed in a cane, the eggs of the silk worm’ from 
China, and numbers of this insect were bred in Greece, Sicily, 
and Italy. With the disappearance of the main incentive to 
Eastern trade, direct commerce with the East languished, and. 
finally ceased with the rise of thé Mahomedans.. From 640 A.D. 
till the capture of Constantinople by the Venetians in the fourth 
crusade, the Mahomedans held the monopoly of the caravan 

trade, which was much interrupted by the general insecurity 
prevailing in Asia Minor. 

The Vénetians did not long enjoy undisturbed the commercial 

Riva dvantages granted by the Latins, for the Greek Emperor 
bestowed-Pera on the Genoese, and the latter nation established 
itself also on the Black Sea and at Caffa. Owing, however 
to the sentiment against any peaceful intercourse with the 
infidels, trade was much hampered, until the commercial instincts 

' of the Venetians prevailed over religious scruples, and they, with 
the sanction of the Pope, came to terms: with the Soldans of 
‘Egypt and established’ consulates at Alexandria and Damascus . 
at the close of the thirteenth century. Floreice next made its 
entry into the marts of Egypt importing spices in the following 
century into England. As before; the products of the East, 
came through one of two main channels, either by sea’ to’ 
xandria, or by river-to Bussorah, and fróm thence by land 

_“throughBagdad to the Mediterranean. With the revival of 
trade came the revival of letters; aad a period of great material 
prospérity. ~ 

The commodities imported by the Italian merchants were 
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distributed throughout Europe by the Hanseatic League, 
whilst Bruges, Antwerp and Augsburg rose rapidly into com- 
mercial and political importance. . The trade, however, of the 
Adriatic received a shock at the reconquest by the Turks of 
Constantinople in A.D. 1450, and was finally dislocated by the_ 
discovery of the passage round the Cape. Towards the—closé 
of the period now under review, the traffic with the East 
began in some degree to assume a ‘more modern complexion, 
Instead of what. was. practically. an exchange of bullion or 
treasure for. oriental goods, the Venetians had commenced an 
export trade in arms, glass, mirrors, ornaments and woollen’ 
cloth, The largest export, however, remained silver. 

As indicated in my prefatory remarks, all allusions to volume’ 
have hitherto been studiously avoided, and it is with reluctance 
_ that I enter upon the domain of speculation and guess work, 
Jacob was òf“ opinion that the quantity of gold and silver 
existing in A.D. 14 might-be put down at 358 millions, but. 
his opinion appears to have been largely coloured by his theory 
that the annual‘rate of waste was ‘27 per cent. According to 
Soetbeer, the average annual production of silver from 1493 
to 1520 was about half a million sterling. It would, perhaps, 
be reasonable to ‘suppose that during “the preceding three 
centuries the average yearly production was about 200,000 £, 
and somewhat less for the prior three hundred years. . From 
A. D. 309, to goo (the Dark Ages) the. outturn was probably 
very small, barely half of that under the Empire. Taking-all 
known facts into consideration, the table given below presents 
a- reasonable guess at the gross product of silver up to the dis- 
covery of America : — 


Average. Total. i 
Up to A.D. ( (1500 years) . 40,0004 60 millions, ` 
. *Y=—goo A, D. .. 1500004 45 R. 
300-900 ,, me 78,000K 45 yi 
- 900-1200, l .«. 1500004 45 ,, 
1200-1500 ,„ ... 200,000 & 60 , 


The total so calculated is 255 millions sterling, Some de- 
duction, however, is necessary on the score of waste. After ' 
causing a quantity of the present rupee coinage to be weighed, 

I have ascertained that the annual abrasion is at the. rate of 
‘03 per cent. Jn earlier. times, when the. rate of circulation 
was slower, the abrasion was no doubt-correspondingly less, 
In addition, however, to the abrasion on silver coins, the wear 
on ornaments, the loss if manufacture and disappearance-by@ 
burying or disaster by. water have to be also considered. In 


* Jacob estimatés the production at an average of 100,000 £ from 800 | 
to 1500, but he avowedly omits to make any allowance for Mexico and South ` 
America, where the mines were Prolite. 
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troubled times treasure is frequently buried and never retover- 
ed, whilst the loss by river and sea cannot have been small in 
the days of primitive navigation, Soetbeer and modern statis- 
ticlans have usually omitted to make deductions of this kind, 
but, in justice to Jacob, it must be remembered that, when the 
annual production was small and the period under review 
long, the allowance to be made for loss is of greater relative 
importance, Taking 06 per cent. as the rate, the 255 millions 
mentioned above must have dwindled to a little more than 
152 millions in the year 1500 A.D, Much of this must have 
travelled eastwards, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that 
India’s share totalled forty ‘millions.* Gregory King, whose 
estimate was accepted by Newmarch, estimated that’ the 
European stock of coin bullion and plate at the period was 
45,000,000 Æ. I am inclined to think this is an under-estimate, 
and that the silver alone may be placed at forty millions, 
There is then 72 millions left as the mass in existence in 
America, China, Japan, the Eastern Archipelago, Siberia, 
Thibet, Persia and Egypt. Before leaving this part of the 
subject, I wish, at the risk of being thought tedious, to reiterate 
that nothing more is claimed for these guesses, than that they 
accord with general impressions derived from a study of the | 
works of Jacob and others, and a considerable acquaintance 
with the history of oriental trade. 

A. D. 1500-1800.—The region of speculation has now been 
traversed, and I enter with relief that which has been the scene - 
of the labours of modern statisticians. 

Before giving details relating to the production of the pre- 
cious metals after 1500, I propose to trace the history of 

opean and other traffic with India; to bring together the 
materials that are available relating to that traffic, and then to 
compare the éstimates so formed with the estimates of produc- 
tion given by Soetbeer. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN INDIA.t}—After Vasco de Gama’s 
voyage in 1497, the Portuguese commenced trading with 
Calicut, Cochin and Cannanore. In 1507 they visited Sumatra, 
andin 1510 they captured Goa, henceforward their capital. 
Two years later Albuquerque sent tliree ships to the Spice 
Islands, and the Portuguese rapidly obtained command of the 
commerce in spices, then the monopoly of Venice, In the 
next few years they plundered several towns on the East and 





A Kkbar’s nett revenue (A D. 1593-160 5) has been estimated at 42,000,000 £ 
much of this was, no doubt, collected in kind and in copper and somewhat 
in gold. 

$ The account of the trade from 1500 to 1800 has been mainly borrowed 
and condensed from Milburn’ s Oriental Commeres a book published 
in 1813. 
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West Coast and established themselves at Bassein, Diu, 
Mangalore, Masulipatam, St. Thome, Pegu, and Malacca. From 
1580, on the annexation of Portugal by Spain, their Empire 
rapidly declines, In 1605 the Dutch expel them from Amboyna 
and Tidore and engross their trade. In 1635 they turn them ma d 
out of Formosa, in 1640 out of Malacca, in 1656 from Calicut, 
in 1661 from Quilon, in 1663 from Cochin, and in 1669 from, 
Macassar and St. Thome. Meanwhile we compelled them to 
vacate Ormuz, and the Arabs recapture Muscat. In 1699 Dr. 
Gemelli reports, after his travels, that their Settlements scarcely 
defray their cost. 

When their power was at its zenith, in the 16th century, their 
annual export of silver probably touched 100000 4, but after 
1580 it must have dropped greatly. Towards the end of the 
i8th century, it was known to be about 50,000 4, but I do not 
think it was so high for much of the intervening period, 
Taking an all-round annual rate of over 30,000 Ib., the estimate 
from 1500 to 1800 may be put down at 9 millions, 

THe DUTCH in INDIA—The Dutch commenced trading 
direct with the East in 1596, and in 1602 the Dutch East India 
Company was formed. Two years afterwards they are stated 
to have had factories at Mocha, Cambay, Malabar; Ceylon, 
Coromandel, Golconda, Bengal, Aracan, Pegu, Achin, Palem- 
baug, Bantam, Cambodia, Siam, Cochin China, Tonquin and 
Japan. In the first instance their trade was mainly with 
the Spice Islands, and it was not until 1618 that they 
had dealings with Surat. The next year they established 
themselves in Java, Batavia being their principal seat of 
Government. Three years later they massacred the English 
at Amboy na, who abandoned one factory after anothes, 
and retired to Bantam. In 1654 peace was signed,and 
they turned their attention to attacking the Portuguese 

Throughout this century and half way through the next the 
Dutch trade was most prosperous. In 1780 war with England 
broke out and continued until 1783. By the sixth clause of 
the Treaty of 1784, they undertook not to obstruct British 
navigation in the eastern seas. In 1795 hostilities recom- 
menced ; in 1802, by the Treaty of Amiens, Ceylon was ceded 
to England ; in 1804 the war was resumed, and the English 
took Amboyna in 1809 and Batavia itself in 1811. Some statis- 
tics ee to the trade are given by Milburn and are quoted 


below :— : 
f . In Florins. Average — se 
Dividend, 


Value of Cargoes. 


1614-1643 §2,008.775 Unknown, 
1644-1665 §8,748,652 : 205, 
1666-1791 121,961,323 

i ` 1698-1719 129,223,504 28” 75 


ELLE E 


361,942,450 
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About one-third may be deducted on account of the China 
trade, leaving a sum of about two hundred millions to represent 
the cargoes of the 17th century. Asit is known that more 
than two-thirds of outward cargoes usually consisted of bullion 
or treasure, the export of the precious metals may be taken at 
1133 millions of florins, of which at least 125 millions would be 
silver. For the remaining period the export may be placed 
at 180 millions, and the whole at 305 millions of florins, 
being equal to 25% millions sterling. 

THE FRENCH TRADE.-—Abortive Companies were formed in 
1604 and 1611, and the two coalesced in 1615. Four years after- 
wards two ships proceeded to Sumatra, of which only one 
returned, with a cargo of pepper, the other being burnt at 
Bantam. Several years later the French establish themselves 
at Madagascar ; but no trade.further East is seemingly attempt- 
ed until after Colbert's Company is formed in 1664.. In 1668 
the French visit Surat, and in 1669 they settle at Masulipatam, 
and obtain rights to trade from the King of Golconda: In 
1672.they obtain permission to form a factory at Pondicherry. 

In 1698 M. Jourdan, a rich merchant, made two very profi- 
table voyages in the “ Amphitrite.” The Company, however, 
was never very prosperous, and in 1708 becaine practically 
bankrupt. In 1720 a new Company was floated amidst great 
excitement, and the management of the: Bank of France was 
entrusted to it with disastrous results. This year, however, 
saw the establishment of a factory at Mocha, and the despatch 
of three ships to India, conveying a large quantity of silver. 

After 1722 two or three ships sailed yearly, and the number. 
rose to fourteen in 1733. The next year the. Government of 
$ ondicherry obtained permission to cóin, and for several years 
5060 lakhs of rupees were annually struck, givin gthe Company 
an annual- gain of nearly four lakhs, In 1744 war is declared 
with England and terminates in 1748 by -the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. By it Madras was restored to-England. The 
French troops then join in the war for the Arcot succession, 
and obtain the grant of Mustaphanagar, Ellore, Rajamandry, 
and Chicacole from the victor. War with England again 
breaks out in 1757. We take Chandernagar, and M. Bussy 

captures Vizagapatam. In 1759 the English factories at Gam- 
broon in the Gulf and at-Bencoolea are also taken. The next 
year the tables are turned, Mahe and Pondicherry surrender, 
and the French are left without an Indian town. The public 

ales_of oriental products at Port L’Orient, about this period, 
amounted to 20 millions livres, and rose in 1769 to 37 millions, 
but the Company never prospered. In 1778 war recommences, 
and the English take Chandernagar, Ganaon, Karical and 
Masulipatam, but by the treaty. of 1783-a general restitution. 
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of.the French settlements: was made. A new Company is 
formed in 1 783, but makes an unprofitable voyage, and another 
Company is chartered in 1785. In-1786 eight ships sail for 
India and China, with cargoes valued at 20 millions livres, 
and soon after other ten: ships are despatched. In 1790 
the trade was declared open. Three years later the Convention! 
declare war. In 1799 .the English take Tippoo’s capital, and 
their ascendancy in India is finally established. - During the 
numerous wars the French privateers from Mauritius and 
Bourbon inflicted great damage on our commerce. In 1820 
the garrisons of these islands surrendered to General Aber- 
crombie, and a vast quantity of booty came again into our 
possession.. A review of all these facts points to the conclu- 
sion that from 1600 to 1700 the French export of silver was 
inconsiderable, ànd probably did not exceed a million sterling. 
After 1720, however, the trade grew rapidly, although it was 
never very profitable to the Companies that promoted it. 
From 1727 to 1741, on an average, four ships sailed yearly. 
from Pondicherry to France, with.cargoes costing about 425,000 
pagodas, or 1,450,000 rupees. Two-thirds of these cargoes, 
costing.14% lakhs of rupees, may be said to have been paid 
for in silver. Besides this trade there were, as already men- 
tioned, ‘several other French factories in India. It would not, 
therefore, be extravagant to suppose that the total export 
amounted to about 15 lakhs yearly. Trade for the rest of the 
century was much interrupted by war; but I am not inclined 
to put the yearly export at less than 20 lacs up to 1765. The 
receipts of the Hughli Custom House alone from 1765 to 1770 
show that the French.themselves stated théir annual trade 
there at 56 lakhs. yearly, From 1770 to 1778 the sales at, 
Port L’Orient of Indian produce averaged 1034 millions livrés, 
but dwindled to nothing in 1781.- A sale in 1791, at the’ same 
place, of-purely Indian goods produced 41,150,000, . Perhaps 
the import may be. placed. at an average ‘of 25 lakhs from 
1766 to 1778, and at an average of five lakhs for the rest of the. 
century. 

Putting, then, the import from 1700 to 1727 at ten lakhs, we 
have 10+ 225 + 360+ 325 + 110= 1030 lakhs, as our total for. the 
French import of silver during 1700-1800. In. the previous 
century a sufficient estimate would be 50 lakhs. 

DANISH ‘TRADE.—A Company was formed in 1612 at 
Copenhagen, and the first journey was to the Coromandel Coast, 
Three years later the Danes purchased Tranquebar fro 7 
Rajah of Tanjore. The materials for their commercial history. 
aie scanty, but-it is said they opened a trade with the Malaccas, 
and were able to send westwards rich cargoes laden with all 
kinds of Indian goods.:. In 1654 their trade was.so reduced. 


ay 
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that they offered to surrender Tranquebar to the Dutch on pay- 
ment by the latter of their debts. In 1670 another Company 
is formed which proves even less prosperous. In 1698 it 
obtains a new charter, but the trade still languishes. In 1728 
another charter is given ; but, in consequence of remonstrances 
' from. England and Holland, the King closes the Company's 
Head Office. Four years later he gives yet another charter 
for 40 years, and the Company’s financial position improves, 
From this year to 1753 it sent 28 ships to India, of which 20 
returned safe, Abbe Raynal states that for the 4o years of the 
‘Company’s existence the cost of their ships and their outward 
cargoes was over four millions. More than half the trade was, 
however, to China, and from the insignificance of these figures, 
it may be inferred that the quantity of silver shipped cannot 
. have been considerable. From 1782 to 1790, owing to the 
American war, the trade was exceptionally good and the 
dividends remarkable, Many of the voyages were to Canton, 
and the return cargoes were made in tea, which was most 
extensively smuggled into England until 1800, when better 
precautions were taken to prevent the contraband trade. 

Perhaps the import since 1700 may be taken at 10 lakhs up 
to 1732, at an average of 4 lakhs up to 1780, and 12 lakhs from 
then till the close of the century, z2¢ a total of about 
450 lakhs, In the previous century 20 lakhs would .be a fair 
estimate. 

OSTEND TRADE.—In 1717 and 1720 a few voyages were 
made by private individuals, and in 1723 a Company was 
formed. . Its affairs were most flourishing, but the English and 
Dutch memorialised the Emperor, and in 1727 he agreed by 
treaty to suspend the Company’s charter. 

XMa. 1775 Mr. William Bolts secures a fresh charter, but the 
Company becomes bankrupt in 1784. The total import of 
silver from Ostend cannot have been great and may be placed 
at ten lakhs 

THE SPANISH TRADE. —The Portuguese remained in undis- 
turbed possession of the Malaccas, until their union with Spain 
in 1580, from which year till 1640 the Spanish traded, under the 
Portuguese flag. Under the Treaty of Munster, signed in 1648, 
they bound themselves not to use the passage by the Cape, and 
confined themselves for nearly one hundred years to the trade 
from their American Settlements. In 1733, the King granted a 
charter to the Philippine Islands Company, permitting them to 

Jo bullion without payment. The trade, however, with 
India was not a success, until it revived in 1764,in which year 
the King’s ship,‘ Buen Consejo,’ commenced a series of suc- 
cessful voyages round the Cape. In 1785, the Philippine 
Company was amalgamated with the Caraccas Company; and 
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in 1803 a new charter was given, Thirteen years earlier the 
King had declared Manila open for the importation of Asiatic, 
but not European produce, and for the export of everything 
but cotton, including silver. Judging from the export of silver 
from Manila, from 1802 to 1806, to India, the export from 1764 
may be taken to be 150 la khs, to which may be added ten 
lakhs for the previous period. 

THE EAST INDIA COMPANY'S TrapE.—In 1599, the Dutch 
put up the price of pepper from Rs. 3 to Rs. 8 and 9 a pound, and 
the aggrieved merchants of London convened a meeting on the 
22nd September at Founders’ Hall, and subscribed £30,133-6-8 
towards establishing direct commercial intercourse with India. 
On the last day of 1600 the Crown granted the first charter. 
In it was a clause, authorising the Company to export 430,090 
in foreign coin or bullion, provided that, six months after com: 
pletion of a voyage, the same quantity as exported should be - 
returned, the first voyage excepted. 

This restriction was, perhaps, operative during a few years, for. 
the export from 1600 to 1621 totalled £348 087 only. It 
then commenced to rise rapidly, and the total export up to 
1753 was 45,756,778. Some examination of this total is 
necessary for three reasons: (@) this export was not only to 
India, but also to Persia, the Eastern Archipelago and China; 
(6)it includes gold ; fc) it takes no count of the export from 
1675 to 1698, the figures not being available. On the last 
mentioned ground £6,900, ooo may be added, being an average 
export of £300,000 for 23 years, the average for the preceding 
five years being 4200000, and the succeeding five years about 
#500,000, There is no doubt that the great bulk of this was 
silver ;it will be sufficient, therefore, to deduct 5 per cent. for i 
gold. The remaining deduction cannot be made so summarily.. 
= The first few . voyages were made to Bantam, Amboyna, 
Sumatra, or the Malaccas direct, the return cargoes being in 
pepper, nutmeg, maces and cloves, Very soon, however, it was 
found more profitable to trade at Surat and the Coromandel 
Coast, and to take in Indian piece-goods, which could be bar- 
tered to greater advantage in the Spice Islands. Besides 
spices, thé Company imported, amongst other articles, Persian 
raw silk from the Gulf, China raw silk, precious stones, indigo 
and saltpetre from India, gold and camphor from Siam and 
Sumatra. 

In 1660, however, the Company determined to confine itself 
to- direct trade out and home, leaving the port to-port où. 
country, trade to their servants in India. The trade commen- 
ced to grow, muslins appearing, for the first time, among the 
imports, In 1664, the Company order“ that their master 
attendant do go on board the ships now arrived, and: enquire 
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what varieties of beasts, birds, or other curiosities there are on 
board, fit to present to His Majesty,” and in consequence an 
entry appears in their books “ of a case of six China bottles, 
headed with silver and 2 |bs, 2 oz. of thea. (sic) for His Majesty,” 
In 1679 a factory is established ‘at Amoy in China, but does 
not prosper, although tea creeps gradually into the trade returns, 
coming, as a rule, from Bantam and India and not from China 
direct. These desultory notes point to the fact that the import 
of bullion by the English tothe East during this period was 
mainly to India, and I take 1: millions as my estimate for the 
century—1600 to 1700. . . a 
‘In 1698 a second Company was chartered, and in 1702 it was 
amalgamated with the Old London Company. In 1706, it is said, 
silver coin was scarce and gold more plentiful in England, 
owing to the vast export of the former to the East, and- import 
of gold from India and China, In 1772 the Company fall into 
financial difficulties, and are advanced £1,4060,000 by the 
Parliament on the security of Indian surplus revenues, Other 
Stipulations of the loan had the effect of throwing the Govern- 
ment of the Company into the hands of 487 proprietors. It 
is also arranged that the 24 Directors should remain in office 
for four years, six retiring by rotation annually. The loan was 
paid off in 1779. In 1781 two Acts were passed by which the 
charter was extended to 1791. Three-fourths of the profits, 
after paying 8 per cent., were declared to belong to the public, 
for the remaining fourth an additional one per cent, annually 
might be paid. In 1793 a most comprehensive Act was passed, 
extending the’ Company’s privileges for 20 years, but laying 
_down minute directions as to the application of the Company’s 
profits and the conduct of Government and of trade. Accord- 
ingto_ the figures given by Milburn, the Company’s exports of 
gold and silver to India and Chtha during the century— 
1700-1800—amounted to a total of 39% millions sterling. The 
trade with China’was mainly in raw silk and tea, the import- 
ation, of the latter in 1810 being 23% million lbs., worth 334 
million sterling, whilst it was only 2% millions lbs. worth 34 of 
a million in 1757. Some, however, of this trade was paid for in 
Indian goods. ‘On the whole, I am inclined, after making a 
` small allowance for the inclusion of gold, to place the silver 
import into India at over 26 millions sterling.” 


~] 


"= 








* The following table shows the recorded exports by the East India 
MEompany according to Milburn. It will be noticed that there are gaps. 
/” Some allowance has been made on this account in the text p=- 
| In decimals of a Million £ 
" 601-12 "53 1658-60 "22 1708-35 12'18 
1616 . "oS 1667-75 1'48 173566 1608 
1620 23 ‘2 1698-03 329 . 1766 1800 807 
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I have now finished the examination of the European. 
countries exporting silver by the Cape into India from 1500 to 
1800, There yet remains for. consideration the American 
' trade, the China trade, the Overland trade and the local trade 
on the West and East Coast. 

AMERICAN TRADE —Immediately after the Declaration of 
Independence, the American Legislature promoted wade with 
India by confirming privileges on importers of Asiatic goods. 
From 1795 to 1799 the recorded exports of treasure to Bengal 
were over 63 lakhs of rupees, and may be put down as totalling 
about go lakhs of rupees up to 1800, 

SOUTH AMERICA.— After the cessation of the direct trade 
between Portugal and the East Indies, the centre of the Portu- 
` guese trade shifted to Rio Janeiro, from which port treasure to 
the value of 122 lakhs of rupees was shipped to India between 
1802 and 1806. Perhaps, the exports from all South America, 
from 1654, when the Dutch were finally expelled, may be esti- 
mated at twice this amount, or 250 lakhs. 

CHINA—The net exports of treasure into India from 
Canton, for the five years, from 1802 to 1806, averaged over 50 
lakhs yearly. 

The opium trade was, however, of compararatively recent 
growth, China only taking 2% lakhs worth in 1795-96. The 
other principal export was cotton, and in this staple Calcutta 
only commenced in the next century to compete with Bombay. 
I am got, therefore, disposed to place the import of silver 
during 1700 to 1800 at a higher all round rate than six lakhs, 
z.e., 600 lakhs. 

EASTERN CoaSt.—There was a considerable trade between 
Penang and ports further east, and Madras and Calcutta, in?” 
piece-goods and Bengal opium at the close of the eightéenth 
century. The opium export, in particular, was at this period | 
greater to these parts than to China. The import of silver may, 
perhaps, be taken at an average of seven lakhs from 1700 to 
1800, and at five lakhs for the previous century. 

WESTERN COAST AND OVERLAND TRADE.—This trade was 
not merely a local one with the Arabian and Persian Gulf, but 
also in its earlier days an indirect trade with the European 
Companies, Turkey and Russia. The import was latterly, with 
the exception of coffee, almost entirely treasure, the export 
being practically nothing but piece-goods anda little grain from 
Calcutta and Bombay with the addition of sugar, also from. 
former port. The trade with Mocha, Muscat and Bussorah ` 
was of very considerable value, until it was destroyed by the 
competition of English piece-goods, and at the commencement 
of the century brought on balance over fifty lakhs of treasure 
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yearly into India. In 1750 the import can hardly have been 
less than 25 lakhs a year, and about 1,500-lakhs would probably 
be a moderate estimate for the antecedent period, commencing 

with 1600. In these figures is included the caravan trade, 

, which miay be taken at five lakhs a year between 1500 and 1600, 

The-examination of the period of three centuries is now 
complete, and the result is tabulated below. In converting, 
figures which have been given in the preceding pages in sterling, 
I have taken the value of the sovereign at Rs. 714, Rs. 9% and 
Rs, 10, respectively, for each successive century, 


Import. of silver into India from 1500 to 1800 in decimals. of a lakh. 








Whence imported. 1500-1600 1600-1700 © 1700-1800 Total, 
Lhe Portuguese | a 300 "190° 300 | 790 
| The Dutch ees ene 1104'99 159119 269618 
The French - eee sae | 50 1050 1100 
The Danes è aso 20 450 470 
Ostend l zer oes l een à 10 F i Io 
The Spanish e see ae 160 160 
E. I. Company ees res 1040'5 2600 3640'5 
America os era oun 7 go go 
South America ave l sue 50 `- 200 250 
aa 
China — in one sedi 600 600 


Penang and East- 
ward e i 100 500 709 1300 


‘Arabian and Persian 
Gulf and West- | f 
' ward trade F 500 1500 2000 4000 


ie Henke SAMAR O cba tase 











Total «ej - 900 4455 49 - 975119 | 1510668 

A.D. 1800 to 1835.—I have fortunately been able to unearth the 
Pnr manuscript reports of the Calcutta Custom House for 
a 








' nert-period and subjoin a table showing the yearly export 
-And imports of silver. They, however, require somewhat 
careful handling. The dollar being overvalued about 8 per cent, 
by importers, the value of trade when expressed in them has 
been to this extent reduced, 
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TABLE. 
The movements of silver from 1800 to 1835, according to Calcutta Custom House 
returns, together with a statement of the Company's coinage at Calcutta, In deci- 
mals of a lakh, 












In Sicca Rupees. 


Total | ‘Total Nett 
Import,| Export, | Import. 


ln Sicca Rupees 


oO 
in?) 
Pie ccc 
Tolali ) ‘ota’ Ne | 8 
Import,| Export. | Import. 


Period, 




















me eena 


30°73 | 819 l451og] 2'37 | 448-67 | 16640 











1802 | 10673] sere ` 10673 
3 ages TERA 12952 | 4664 | 19-20 1373°36| 64 39 | 30896 | 263 46 
4 | 3069) eses 39°69 | 77°41 |2021 |215°74] 1225 | 20349 | 10836 
4°§ |106°89)_ ae 106°89 | f00'41 | 21 22 |209°56] 12396] 856 | 73°42 
5-0 | 11493] seee 11493 | 71°20 | 22°23 (16449 51°35] 113° 13 68°52 
6-7 |161'92) e. 16192 | 1634 |2324 [t16°76| §22°53 | —=5 76 | 42°to 
9-3 | 12132| -s 121-32 | 145°80 24:25 |tirg5] 3490} 7664| 6737 
8-9 | 67°14, se 67°14 | 111°30 | 25°20 |107°32 12 1062 97°19 
9-10 | 16599} eres 155'99 | 82°76 | 26°27, 93°54} 104 83:14 | 80°97 
10-11 | 17715) ww. | 17715 | 16581 |2728 12015] 3655 | 8359. 66°69 
ri-F2 | 56°68; 6rq | 50°53 | 83°83 {2829| 5777] 17°18 4059 | 57°00 
52-13 | 53° ‘60 52°40 | 78'551 [29-0 | 97°59} 1625] 8134 | 8795, 
13-14 | 4947 - “42 | 49°04 |] 28°31 | 30°31 | 47°44] 329 14°53 | 3813 
14-15 | go'gol 1°54 | 9495 | 71°29 |3132, 3958| 114°23 | —7465 |. 44°77 
15-16 18037) "t5 180 22 | 137°89 | 3233| 3980| 7764 | —3783 | 7090 
16-17 | 309°6 ‘9 309°5t | 221°48 | 33°34 | 4640] 60°39 | — 13°98 $2'S2 
17-18 | 302"g3) 14r | 30152 | 5515 1 34°35 1 5169 3°75 | 4793 | 121°52 


m e epee emrat ane peen e aia peee re a 
eee (ef 





Grand Total. f ... . 145807] 7926 | 37881 3217 
Grand Total in Current Rupees. ],....- 146193] 8454 3773'S | 3425°3 


f 





The gross import of silver, as above shown, amotnted to 
4,619 lakhs, The accuracy of this total can be in some degree 
measured by mint statistics; The total coinage of the Calcutta 
Mint for this period was 3425°8 lakhs. Figures, however, exist, 
showing that 650 lakhs of the mint receipts, from 1812 to 1835, 
were-classified as “cake silver,’ and ‘mixed! ingots’! For the 
whole period such receipts may be estimated at about goa lakhs, 
The accountant of the mint, from whom I made enquiries, has 
informed me, that although so classified, the bulk of this silver 
was undoubtedly imported by sea during this period, although 
its form may have changed before it reached the mint, The 
Company itself sent in 1000 lakhs to the mint, and of this 
at least 750 lakhs must have been currency tendered for recoin- 
age, since the imports by that corporation only totalled 250 
lakhs, The public not infrequently also tendered rupees of 
other mints for conversion. Taking, -then,. these considerations 
into account, vzs., silver other than that entering by sea, coin 
tendered by the Company and coim tendered: by the public 
perhaps 1200 lakhs may be deducted from the total mintag& 
to enable us to arrive inversely at the receipts from the sea 
board. The figure thus calculated is 2225-3 lakhs and consi- 
derably less than the gross import shown on the preceding page: 
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The latter figure is, however, seen to be approximately correct 
when it is recollected (a) that the Company’s mints were also 
at work at Benares, Furruckabad and Saugor ; (d) that native 
mints were numerous, and (c) that the entire import does not 
pass through the mint, 

I now pass to the Madras figures which are not nearly so 
complete. From Milburn’s:: Commerce (page 28, vol. ii) I 
find that the gross import of gold and silver into Madras from 
1802 to. 1806 inclusive, was 219 lakhs, and the export 9°5 lakhs, 
the net import being 210 lakhs, or an average of 42 lakhs. 
This ‘valuable information can also be supplemented from 
statistics quoted in 1852 during the discussion relating to the 
abolition of the Madras Mint. 

Major Smith, the Mint master, quoting from the Reporter of 
External Commerce’s returns, then stated that the sea borne 
bullion imported froth 1820-21 to 1833-34 was 215 lakhs, z €., 
an annual average of 15 lakhs. The mintage, however, for this 
period was 576 lakhs, or an average of over forty lakhs. This 
unusual difference excited attention, and was due to several 
causes : (2) considerable remintage ; (6) the war with Tippoo, 
the spoils coming into the mint to be converted into coin ; (e) 
the occurrence of famine in 1822-23.and 1832-33, which caused 
a heavy influx into the mint of silver ornaments and utensils, 

For the periods for which statistics are not available (1807, 
1819-20 and 1834-36) the coinage amounted to 451 Jang; or 
an average of 41 lakhs. 

To recapitulate—the coinage and net import for the yéars 
‘for which both are known are respectively 938 lakhs and 509 
lakhs, whilst the coinage for the period for which the net im- 

-@port is unknown was 451 lakhs. 

Assuming that. the net import for this period bore the same 
ratio to the coinage as in the other periods, it would amount 
to 280 lakhs, The total net import. will then be 749 lakhs, 

It will be noticed that, unlike the Calcutta figures for the 
same period, the net import is much Tess than the coinage, 
This fact has already been partially explained above, but not,. 
I think, fully. I am inclined to'‘think the import figures are 
defective (it. may be that Government imports have been 
omitted), and to raise this figure to at least goo lakhs, | 

The Bombay figures are in some respects. more, and in others 
less, complete than the Madras figures. An old statement, 
which I extracted from the Bombay Mint records at the India 

ADe, shows the movements of bullion from 1802 to 1813, In 
this period traders imported 582°27 lakhs and exported 325 
lakhs, whilst Government imported 182°47 lakhs and exported 
133 lakhs, The total net addition is therefore 306'72 lakhs, 
whilst the coinage at Bombay and Surat for the same period 
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was 150 lakhs. The coinage for the whole period, from 1800 to 
1835, was a little under 400 lakhs ; the net import may, there- 
fore, be taken at about 820 lakhs. There is, however, reason for 
thinking that these figures are underestimated in consequence 
of the imports and exports from subordinate ports having been— 
included. As, however, the import from Bombay to Baroda 
and Surat was probably far greater than the export from these 
places to Bombay, the net figure has been unduly reduced. I 
propose to take 1,500 lakhs as the import and 500 as the 


export. Z 
The annexed table summarises the foregoing estimates :—. 
In lakhs of rupees, 
Period, Import, Export. Net, 
Calcutta 4,619 . 845 3:773 
1800-35 Madras aus wee goo 
; Bombay 1,500 500 1,000 
Total 6,119 1,340 5 673 


These results can be compared with the figures given by 
Jacob on page 409 of his second volume. He there exhibits a 
table showing the export and import of bullion into India 
and China from 1810 to 1829 On page 317 he mentions 
that the figures, which were taken from official returns at the 
India Office, do not include the exports of America to India, 
nor the exports made by other nations. On page 319 he 
assumes, in consequence, that, taking all omissions into consi- 
deration, the yearly export amounted to about two millions ster- 
ling. The same average would be applicable to the years im- 
mediately preceding and succeeding, and therefore his estimate / 
from 1800 to 1835 is approximately 70 millions, From this 
deductions have to be made on account of the export of gold. 
to India and gold and silver to China. The former can hardiy > 
be taken at less than fourteen millions. I have no means of 
estimating the China figures, but it is clear that Jacob’s figures 
work out to a somewhat smaller total than my own, although 
the difference is not very great. - . & : 

Itis difficult to say which estimate more closely approxi- 
mates to the facts, but in my opinion circumstances are in 
favour of the higher figures, In a previous article contributed 
to this Review I have estimated the gross coinage of silver 
in India at this period to have been one hundred and ten 
crores of rupees, and the net 75 crores after deducting re- 
coinage. This figure is in excess of the gross import for the 
same period, and it is, therefore, likely that my estimate_(the™® 
higher one) is cofrect. l 

It is, however, possible that both my figures and Jacob’s may 
be attacked from another direction, on the ground, that they 
are too low, and it is therefore necessary that 1 should defend . 
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them also from the opposite side. .Trade at the commence- 
ment of the century was in a state of transition. From a remote 
past India had sent out piece-goóds, silk, spices, and occasionally 
gold, to- receive, in return, silver, together with woollen cloth, 
glass, ornaments, and cutlery. ‘The desires of.the inhabitants 
were few, and the traffic of Companies trading. with the East 
largely took the form of exporting silver to`buy goods for 
re-sale in Europe. Things, however, began to alter. In 1806 
India’s great staple, pepper, was a drug in the market. The next 
year trade was dull, owing to the European blockade; and 
America to preserve neutrality interdicted all trade except 
under license’ from the President. In consequence England 
began to feel the cutting off of her cotton supplies, and, two 
years later, the privilege was granted to private ships to export 
cotton to London. History repeated itself in 1866, when, for 
the second time, the world was thrown back from American 
to Indian cotton, and a stimulus again given to India’s trade, 
the effect of which is still felt. 

But to return, in 1813 trade was thrown open under certain 
restrictions. Merchants who obtained a license- from the 
directors, were permitted to export to India on the condition 
(which was abolished in 1823) that their ships were of not less 
than 350 tons burden, and that they imported into certain 
ports where docks and ware-houses were provided, The 
opening of the trade was a death-blow to the Indian weaver. 
Manchester piece goods poured into India, and, had not cotton 
become an export, the balance of trade for several years would 
have turned against the East. In fact, for the first time in the 
history of India, this actually occurred in 1823-24. America, 
having acquired Carolina from Spain and being at peace, re- 

tained the command of the cotton trade, and silver left India 
on balance. i 

"Cotton, however, remained an article of export, and gunny 
bags became more prominent in the trade returns, aided by 
the abolition of the export duty in 1824-25. Gradually Indian 
commerce began to assume its modern complexion, and 
the trade in manufactured goods and spices was replaced by 
an enormous export of raw stuffs and grain. I must not, 
however, allow these interesting details to distract attention 
from my thesis, which is, that, owing to the transition state of 
trade from 1800 to 1835, the import of bullion was not likely, 
æ priori, to be higher than it has been placed in my’ calcula- 

ONS, 

” 1835- 1892.—The last period hás at length been reached, 
and, owing to the excellence of the data, can be dismissed i in 
a few lines, 

. Complete figures are given in the .third volume of the 
VOL, XCIX] 15 
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miscellaneous statistics of thé Government of India, published 
in Calcutta, Up to 1865-1866 the details for that compilation 
were taken from returns submitted to Parliament and onwards 
from statements furnished by each local Government. From 
1875 the figures are entirely reliable. 

For the entire period the import into India is 40,928 lakhs, 
and the export 6,643 lakhs, leaving the net figure at 34,285 
lakhs, . 

SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION.—The annexed table gives 
a synopsis of the world’s production, period by period, with 
my estimates of the Indian absorption in juxtaposition. 


mt 















































| World’s Production. Absorption by India. 
In Millions, 
Period, 
Silver Kg. peace Rupees, Rupees. Oz | Kg. 
1493-1600 ‘i 22°8 933°02 | 2,13216]° . go] 30°93] + ‘96 
1601-1700 a. 37°2 1195 98 | 3,479°04 445°54) 15315 4 82 
1701m1800—,., 57 1832°55 533088 | g7511 | 33819 | r042 
1801-1835 u 21°9 7O4'08 | 2,04824 §35°8 | 184'18 5°72 
1836-1892 „n. 937 R014 21 8,768 61 |. 3.4285 |1178'54 | 36°65 
Total | a326 | 7479°84.| 21,758°93 | 5,474°95.| 188199 | 5857 
Pre-existing n = 
Stock ww. a TS: __ 38628 1,102 _ aga 99°68 3'1 
Grand Total ...} 244°38 7866'12 | 22,860'93 | 5,76495 |1981°67 | 61°67 





The ratios of conversion employed have been t= 
1 Kg. =32"'15 Oz. j 
yr Oz=32 Rs- 
_ The production from 1885 to 1892 has been taken from the reports of the 
Directors of the American Mint and for the previous period from Soetbeer. 
It will be noticed that I have made no allowance for pro: 
_ duction within India, or for any export, or import by land 
after 1500. It is, however, known that silver isnot and never 
has been an Indian product. The other point raised cannot 
be dismissed so summarily. In an article published in th 
December(1891) number of the Economic Journal; I have` 
estimated the net inland export of rupees at about a-crore 
yearly for the six years ending 1890, This trade has, however, 
reached these dimensions only very recently ; allowance also 
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must be madein the present essay for the reverse movement 
of silver bullion. Silver .is mined beyond our Northern and 
North-Western border, and enters India by way of Ladakh 
nd Muttra, whilst Chinese shoe silver also trickles in by way 
f Thibet. Perhaps on balance a few crores may be deducted 
on this score. Account must also’ be taken .of the silver 
carried away by Nadir Shah in 1739 and in the invasions of 
Ahmad Shah Durani. Taking waste, as before, at ‘06 per 
cent, I am inclined to believe that the silver in India at the 
present day is not less than 5,100 millions, that is, 510 crores 
of rupees, 


GOLD. n 


Until the opening of the Suez Canal levelled up the ratios 
pbtaining between gold and silver, gold was always relatively 

eaper in the east than in the west. From early times- and 

ring the Dark Ages it is, therefore, probable that gold left 
ndia intermittently for Europe and Asia Minor. On the 
ther hand, it entered India from the north-east from Stam, 
from China indirectly, and from the Eastern Archipelago. 
There is no question also, but that at an unknown period the 
mines in Mysore, which are now yielding increasing quantities 
of gold, were very prolific, 


In making a detailed estimate of the amount existing in 
índia, I propose to work backwards from 1892. ` 


1835- 1892. —From the year 1835 to 1892, according to the 
gures given in Vol. III of the Indian Miscellaneous Statistics, 
the totals of the gold import, export and balance, respectively, 
rgo.millions, 11°§ millions, and 138°5 millions of pounds ster- 
ling, eqùab to 35°28, 2°66, and 32°61 millions of ounce fine, 
A word of explanation is necessary to show how these totals 
| have been calculated. From 1835 to 1871 sterling silver was 
converted into rupees at the Custom House at the conventional 
rate of Rs. 10 to the £. I have therefore, of course, reconverted 
at the same rate. From 1871 to 1885-1886 gold was entered 
at the valuation of the'day. -I have reconverted these figures 
by taking for each year the average annual price at Bombay 
‘of the British sovereign, Then, I have turned silver into 
weights by taking 1,200 ounces fine, as equal to 5098" 34. Subse- 
quently to 1885-86 the official returns are stated in weights. 


OPing-“to a misclassification at the Custom Houses, China 


Jea gold was omitted from these returns up toa few years 
ago; oy figures shown above should, therefore, be somewhat 


increased. 
. 1800-183 5.—For the period from 1800 to 1835 the following 


statistics are available :— _ 
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In crores of rupees. 
- Import. Export. Balance. Coinage, 
Calcutta ga ais ae 547 16 5.30 3'75 
Bombay aia oe sae Z'Iz 83 1°38 1'48 
Madras oo — 534 
The Bombay figures are for none 1802 to 1813 only, Fór 
the whole period the coinage at Bombay may be taken as 
equal to that of Calcutta, and the native mintage estimated 
at an eighth of the whole. Thus calculated the total coinage 
amounts to 12°84 crores of rupees, equal to 2'99 millions of 
ounces fine. | 
The import export, and balance for the same“period may be 
taken at 16 crores, 2 crores and 14 crores, respectively, being 
equal to 3'67, ‘458, and 3'21 millions of ounces fine. 
- The production for the whole century, according to Soetbeer , 
and:the Director of the American Mint, has been :— 
Million ounces, 
801-183% T I7'22- ` 
1835-1892 `... 26585 





Total ... 283° 07 

It will be noticed that the proportion absorbed by Indi 
during the earlier period was greater than during the later, th 
reason being that-gold was then used as currency. By Act 
XVII of 1835, gold was declared to be no longer legal tender, | 
and for many years the imports shrank to almost nothing. 
They began to rise again in 1861, on the breaking out of the 
American war, when everything that Europe could lay hands 
upon was shipped eastwards to pay for Indian cotton, and 
were until recently very high, owing to the moneyed clasges_ 
preferring to hoard an appreciating metal. va 

A. D. 1493 TO 1800 AND EARLIER TIMES.—The total pro- 
duction from A. D. 1493 to 1800 was 114'68 million of ounces, 
and, for the reasons already adduced in my introductory remarks, 
I do not think that the proportion of this, which was absorbed 
by India, could have been very considerable, Perhaps six 
million ounces is a sufficient estimate, to which may be added 
two i a half million ounces as a fair estimate for the existing 
stoc 

I do not propose to make any deduction on the score of | | 
wastage, for two reasons: firstly, because, as already indicated, 
I think insufficient allowance has been made by statisticians 
for the product of the Mysore mines ; and secondly, beWause | 
it is probable that the unrecorded product of the rivers” “Ti 
India and the Eastern Archipelago goes far to COURTS balange, | 
any loss by abrasion. 

Accordingly the gold in India may be taken at 44°32 aior 
ounces or about 180 millions sterling, 


| 
| 
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Chronicles of the Cumming Club, and Memories of Oid Academy 
Days : MDCCCXLI—MDCCCXLVI. , Compiled by Alexander 
Fergusson, Lieutenant-Colonel ; Historiographer to the Club. 
Edinburgh : Printed for the Cumming Club, by T. and A. 
Constable, at the University Press, MDCCCLXXXVIIL ' 7 


The Edinburgh Academy Army List, 1824-1894, being supplement 
to the “ Edinburgh Academy Chronicle,” February 1894. 


CHANGES AND CHANCES IN AFTER LIFE, 


OLONEL FERGusson’s final Chapter, No. VII, is entitled, 

“ Changes and Chances,” and chronicles “a few of the 

turns of Fortune's. Wheel that from time to time became known 

to the Club, and a few of the chance foregatherings of our class- 
fellows under various circumstances.” <: . 


‘In certain respects there is a. marked difference between those 
days and these. The ‘ Servicés’—Her Majesty’s and that of the 
Honourable East India Company—were the natural outlet for young 
Scots gentlemen, able bodied and. of good education. Commissions 
in Her Majesty’s Service were to be had by purchase at no great 
expense. Comparatively few went into the Navy. Then few things 
were f competed ’ for, ‘ cramming ’ was unknown, examinations for the 
Army were, for the most part, of the most flimsy description. The 
Scots Directors of the East India Company were known to keep most 
of their good things for the hungry young ‘ sea-maws’ at home, and a 
cadetship for the Indian Army was not difficult to obtain, especially 
for a lad whose father had done good service before him ; and it was 

. worth having. It was common for an aspirant to wait on for several 
“®-—~ years on the promise of an Indian cadetship, which was certain to be 
made good. oo i 
“ Therefore it was, perhaps, no more than a fair proportion of our 
class-<-namely, some seven-and-twenty, that found their way into the 
- services—Civil, Army, Medical, Naval, or Military. At the moment 
of our leaving school there seemed every prospect of peace being con- 
tinued in Europe, andin the East, and of the lives of these young 
gentlemen being humdrum enough. The result was far otherwise, 

“ Even before some of Dr. Cumming’s boys had finished their 
schooling, or ever the Club was thought of, the rough work had begun. 
The first of this class militant to smell the villainous saltpetre was 
GEORGE BURNES. He had borne himself and the colours of the Ist 
Bombay Fusiliers well at the assault of the Fort of Multan in De- 
cember 1848 ; in the action of Gujerat ; and in the subsequent pursuit 
and surrender of the Sikh army, when 30,000 soldiers gave up their 

--arms.” “The after-story of poor Burnes is one that is most painful to 
. write, and harrowing to read.” 


The story is given in the latter part. of Colonel Fergusson’s 
volume, which contains the Muster Roll of the class, 
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Several of the class figured in the Crimean War, and, hap- 
pily, came back safe and sound, or nearly so. JAMES PATON 
was supposed to have been killed in the trenches, so narrow 
was his escape. A howitzer shell burst in the midst of a small 
party of six, including himself: three were killed, and the rest 
wounded, | 

“ Only small fragments of the corporal’s body were afterwards 
found. Paton, who was close by the corporal, was thrown down, and 
for some time it was difficult to say if he were killed or not, so ghastly 
was the sight he presented. Ultimately it was found he was wounded 
by two pieces of the shell, but not severely.” 

Another story of the Crimea is a chance meeting on the road 
from Balaclava to the camp, in the almostimpassable mud. A 
young medical officer, PATRICK HERON WATSON, meets a 
man " looking with despond at the slough before him, and anon 
at his neat and natty feat, to whom, albeit unrecognised, Watson 
addresses the remark: ‘ Nobby, this is no place for boots like 
yours, It was Assistant Surgeon, otherwise ‘ NOBBY ° BROWN,- 
the Maccaroni of our class, at that time serving with that crack 
regiment, the 13th Light Infantry, Pleased was he to meet 
with his class-fellow, and sympathy, where least expected.” 

Then comes the story of how FRANK SUTTIE “ well and 
truly worked his guns in the trenches before Sebastopol.” He 
was an acting Lieutenant of H, M. S. Bellerophon, and was on 
the 47th October, 1854, in charge of two guns, military 24-pound- 
ers, on the left attack upon the defences of the ‘city, with the 
Redan in front of him, “ Till past midday the sailors steadily 
kept their guns going, and for along time the smoke was so 
thick, that’ they could only point their own by the flashes from 
the enemy’ s artillery. At one o'clock in the afternoon, however, 
they were rewarded for their: exertions by the explosion of the 
Redan magazine in front of them.” 

Another meeting of class-fellows in the field was between our 
Chronicler, COLONEL FERGUSSON, then a Lieutenant in -the znd 
Bombay European Light Infantry, which became the ro6th 
Foot (or 2nd Battalion, Durham Light Infantry). on its transfer to 
Her Majesty’s sefvice, and MATTHEW CORSELLIS OUTTERSON, of 
the 20th Bombay Native Infantry, both of whom went with 
their regiments to the Persian Gulf, on the declaration of war 
against the Shah, in December 1856. To take the town and 
Fort of Bushire a force was landed at Ras Hallila, some miles 
south of the town. “In the evening Utterson came over to 
where his (Fergusson’s) regiment was bivouacked, to talk of 
Cumming and the old Academy days, since which time the-class 
fellows had not met. When they separated, each to Jook after 
his men, it was in the lope of being able to meet the next 
day.” Next day Fergusson advanced in command of one of 
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two Companies of British lifnty included in the savaneed 
guard, The only obstacle met with was a formidable one—the 
old Dutch Fort of Reshire, held by a body of 1,400 of the 
Tangastooni tribe, half Arabs, “ The advanced guard had 
enough to do to hold their own till the column came up,” 

u An immediate assault on the place was ordered. The point 
opposite which Utterson’s regiment deployed was the deepest and most 
difficult part of the ditch. Along the crest of the parapet the enemy 
had dug a line of pits, or trenches, from which they kept a heavy and 
unceasing fire, nothing seen but the heads and miatchlocks of the 
Arabs. As soon as the line was .extended a rush was made at the 
fort. Utterson succeeded in crossing the ditch and gallantly led his 
company up the steep slopes of the rampart, The last that was seen 
of him, before he fell mortally wounded, was his figure, his sword raised, 
leading on his men, %0 far in front of them, through a cloud of smoke 
and fire, He had passed the pits, but a shot from one of them laid 
him low. Lieutenant Warren, a brother officer of his, fell beside him, 

.. Likewise Brigadier Stopford, C.B., leading his old regiment, the 


64th Foot, was killed but a few paces ‘off before he had reached the top 
of the parapet. 


“ So the obstacle was ‘ cleared,’ but at a heavy price. ` 

“ An officer of Utterson’s regiment, the 20th Bombay Native Infan- 
try, was at the same time wounded in several places, and afterwards 
received the Victoria Cross for his part in the affair, I believe he was 
no whit more forward than our class-fellow in the assault.” 

In a foot-note Colonel Fergusson mentions that in the pur- 
suit of the flying enemy. along the beach Major Malet, while 
leading a detachment of the 3rd Bombay Light Cavalry, was 
shot ; and at the same moment the news spread that the Bri- 
gadier, Stopford, was shot; also how Lieutenant Ballard, 
R. E, C. B, an Academy boy, at the top of the school whén 
we entered it, displayed singular gallantry by riding into the 
‘sea, and rescuing one of the enemy from the fire of our own- 
soldiers, who, “'by one of those sudden freaks that soldiers 
take, begah to renew the fire, discharging volleys at the ‘unfor- 
tunates in the water. A mill pond, with handfuls of gravel 
thrown into it, such was the surface of the tranquil sea.” ; 

A dramatic incident of the Indian Mutiny, mentioned in 
this Chapter of“ Changes and Chances,” was HENRY COCK- 
BURN’S way of being even with some of the revolted troopers of 
the Irregular Cavalry of Scindiah’s Contingent, in which he was 
serving at Hatras, in June 1857. Having failed to get more of 
their comrades to join them, they rode off tostir up the villagers 
to join in their evil courses, and succeeded but too well, They 

-waé čarrying on a successful system of plunder and infesting 
the roads. Cockburn got a bullock-cart covered with a heavily . 
curtained canopy,, such as is used by native ladies when making 
a journey, and placed in it as many of his troopers as it could 
hold, with loaded carbines, and one of his men as driver. He 
sent the cart’ along the road that passed near the rebel camp, 
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and with his troop-took up a position whence he could watch 
‘what passed. 


“ Never did a hungry shark rise more eagerly to a bait. No sooner 
Gid the rebels see the carriage than they mounted and galloped for-. 
ward to secure the fair lady and her jewels, that they doubted not wé¥e 
inside. The troopers behind the curtains waited till the foremost men 
were within easy range, when they discharged their carbines with fatal 
effect. At the same moment, Cockburn and the rest of his men dash- 
ed out and fell upon the rear of the astonished force, killing forty-eight | 
and dispersing the remainder.” 


Cockburn (afterwards General) had a curious almost fore- 
gathering with a class-fellow in the higher ranges of the Hima- 
‘layas,—ANDREW (nick-named “ Skinny ”—) WILSON, a great 
traveller, and writer in the Bombay Press, and in Blackwood, but 
known best, perhaps, as the author of the “ Abode of Snow.” 
Cockburn was on a shooting expedition, and Wilson was bein 
‘carried towards the snows in search of health. Wilson madi 
‘inquiries as to routes in passing Cockburn’s camp, and passe 
on, and Cockburn only found out afterwards from his servants 
who the sick man was. 

The last Military incident mentioned by Colonel Fergusson 
in his “ Changes and Chances” chapter, and which, he says, had 
not long before he wrote come to the knowledge of the Club, 
acquires fresh interest from events recorded in India early in 
the present year. I quote Colonel Fergusson in full :— 


“In Southern India, on the Malabar Coast, there has been for ages. 
past a race of fierce and fanatical Mahomedans (sze), Moplahs-by 
name. They have-been a long-standing source of trouble to our Go- 
vernment, Seeking’ martyrdom for the faith of Islam, sometimes under 
the leadership of wildly fanatic Arab priests, they were a difficult and 
dangerous set to deal with. To put down a rising of these people;-a®&a—~_ 
disarm them, our class-fellow, ALEXANDER STRANGE, a Lieutenant in 
the 25th (K. O.) Borderers, was detached with a company of his regi- 
ment. The outbreak had caused a considerable sensation in India 
at the time, culminating, as it did, in the murder of Mr, Connolly, the | 
Magistrate of the district., a 

“These Moplahs had repulsed and severely handled a detachment 
of Native troops sent against them. The insurgents had taken up a. 
position in front of the bazar of a populous village. A volley of mus~ 
ketry and a charge is the approved method in sucha case ; but Strange 
knew of a better way. He was most unwilling to order his men to 
fire, seeing that had they done so there must have been loss of inno- 
cent life. Accordingly, he drew up ‘his Company in front-of thé ene- 
my’s position. The Moplah leader stood facing them, flourishing his 
‘ tulwar °, and inciting his followers, in the name of ‘ the Faith’, to the 
attack. lee AS 

“ Strange, who was a powerful man, fully six feet in height, did met | 
draw sword, or pistol, but, leaving his men halted, walked up alone to : 
where the leader of the Moplahs stood gesticulating, seizéd him by the 
wrist, and, wrenching his sword from his hand, snapped itin two unm- 
der his foot ! : 

Then, even as the Trojan warriors shrank at the awe-inspiring 
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voice of the umarmoured son of Peleus, so these wild beings, at the 
call of Strange to yield up their arms and surrender—did so ! 

‘ Alexander Strange is remembered as a singularly quiet and reserv- 
ed boy. And it will readily be believed these details were not related 
by himself. . The incident is given as told by a brother officer of his, 
The narrative comes to us from the foot of the Rocky Mountains, 

* where the brother of our class-fellow is doing a great work in the in- 
terests of military colonization ; thus he signs himself—‘ Thomas 
Bland Strange, Major-General, R. A., retired ; formerly of Pat, 
Macdougall’s Class, Edinburgh Academy.” $ 


I remember the two Stranges a little ;—somewhat strange 
‘they seemed to us other boys, by nature as well as by name— 
quiet and thoughtful ; and I think I remember their father, in 

uniform. The “ Muster’ Roll” tells that the race was one 
‘fruitful of good soldiers, the Stranges, of Balcaskie, in Fife, a 
family dating from the 14th century. Their father command- 
ed the 25th King’s Own Borderers. The father, or one of the. 
‘sons, had “ Mountain” in his name, and we school boys did 
not fail to make the surname an adjective qualifying Moun- 
tain, Fergusson has missed this. 

Colonel Fergusson thus winds up the Chapter I have been 

noticing :— i l 7 
“It might be interesting. were there space, to tell of some ofthe 
changes and chances in life that have led to some of our members 
being discovered, in view of the completion of these veraciaus Chroni- 
cles.” . . . “Or, again, how the announcement of a Baronetcy 
having been conferred on a gentleman of a surname we knew led to 
the Mayor of Belfast being recognised as the long ‘ wanted °? EDWARD 
HARLAND, remembered as the ingenious worker with a preternaturally 
sharp penknife ; with which, by the way, he has cut out fame and 
fortune for himself. These and others all write in the same cordial 
and hearty strain their recollections of the dear ‘old Master of the old 
et Academy Days, and many named class-fellows, showing a singular 
and gratifying unanimity which long separation has not impaired. 
They will, doubtless, join with us in the sentiment expressed by an old 
Academician— i 
‘If-any here has got an ear 
He'd better tak’ a haud o me, 
Or J’ll begin wi’ roarin’ din 
To cheer the old Academy ; . 
Dear old Academy,—~queer old Academy ;. 
A merry lot we were I wot 
When at the old Academy,’ 


SoME NON-INDIAN MEMBERS OF THE CLASS. 


Before picking out of the. Muster Roll (which occupies the 
| glast-hundred pages of the Chronicles) particulars of the mem- 
-7 bers of the Class who went to India, I must mention a few of 

-those who staid at home, and yet have achieved great distinc- 
tion in various civil walks of life. | 

SIR EDWARD J. HARLAND, BART, who attended the 

Second and Third classes, under Mr, Cumming, decided to be 


# 
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an Engineer, and on his fifteenth birthday began a five-years’ 
apprenticeship in the works of Robert Stephenson & Co,, New- 
castle-on-Tyne, on the expiration of which he was employed 
by Messrs. J, & G. Thomson, Marine Engine-builders, at Glas- 
gow. After other experience of -his profession Mr. Harland 
. became manager of a ship-building yard at Belfast, which was 
afterwards sold to him and Mr. G. W. Wolff, whom he took as a. 
partner. “From that time,” says Colonel Fergusson, “ dates 
the marvellous success of an entirely new branch of industry 
in Belfast, which has made the name of Harland and Wolff 
famous, and has been the means of increasing the extent of 
their building-yard from four to ¢hzrty-szx acres,” 7 
“ The theory and practice of Harland, now so largely followed, in his _ 
building of steamers, aimed at securing greater carrying power and 
accommodation for cargo and passengers by increased length rather 
than beam. The system was first tried in steamers 340 feet long, 
beam 34 feet, hold 24 feet 7 in inches, built for Messrs, Bibby & Co., of 
Liverpool, Further improvements, with ever-increasing length in 
proportion to beam, were made upon what went by the name of 
‘ Bibby’s Coffins” To give great carrying capacity, increased flatness 
of battom was given, and squareness of bilge. Perfect success followed 
these designs of what came to be known as ‘ Belfast bottoms,’ ” 
“ During the last few years Harland and Wolff have built some of 
the largest iron and steel sailing-ships that have ever gone to sea, 
In the year 1883 they launched thirteen vessels of iron and steel of a 
registered capacity of some 30,000 tons, The 168 vessels of this sort 
which they had then built, it was caleulatéd, if laid close together, 
would measure nearly ezg/? miles in length.” 

These details, Colonel Fergusson says, are chiefly taken from 
Dr. Smiles’s Men of Invention and Industry, Chap. XI of which 
is devoted to a-most interesting autobiographic sketch of 
Edward Harland. , 

“ Harland has long been Chairman of the Belfast Harbour Trust. 
He was Mayor of Belfast at the time of the Prince of Wales’s visit to 
that City, in 1885. In July the honour of a Baronetcy was conferred 
on our old class-fellow.” 

HENRY CHARLES FLEEMING JENKIN was the only child of 
Captain Charles Jenkin, R. A., of Stowting Court, Kent, and was 
connected with Scotland through his mother’s family. She was 
an author of some repute, Jenkin attended three classes at the 
Academy, and in 1846 went to school in Germany. As a student ` 
in Paris he witnessed many of the scenes of the Revolution of 
1848. At the University of Genoa he devoted himself to the 
profession of an Engineer, and took the degree of Master o& 
Arts in 1850, when he could not have been more than- 20° years ~- 
of age. Returning to England in 1857, he was apprenticéd to 
Fairbairn, at Manchester, and. afterwards did survey work in 
Switzerland. Hethen entered the service of Messrs, Newall, 
of Birkenhead, and took part in the preparations for laying 
the first Atlantic cable. 
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‘In Messrs. Newall’s service Jenkin was intrusted with their chief 
engineering and electric work, and designed many appliances connecte 
ed with the machinery used in laying cables, electrical testing, &c, 
He was at this time concerned with the first Atlantic cable, the Red Sea 
cable, a line between Singapore and Batavia, and that between Malta 
and Alexandria. He likewise accompanied several other cable expedi- 

tions in the Mediterranean.” 
On one occasion, some objects caught Jenkin’s eye, adhering 
to a broken cable, the end of which he had fished up. They 
were “ving creatures, which had grown to maturity on the cable 
at the depth of 1,200 fathoms. They were examined and des- 
cribed by naturalists, and “this incident is acknowledged to 
have been the means of definitely deciding, once for all, the 
important fact of highly organised creatures living at great 
depths—depths at which the knots in a beam of pine wood are 
made to project under the tremendous pressure of the water.” 
In 1861, Jenkin established himself in “London as a Civil 
ngineer, in partnership with Mr, H. C. Forde. He soon 
egan to write on electric telegraphy, and was closely asso- 
ciated with his old school-fellow (who was in the class above us), 
lerk Maxwell, in important scientific ‘researches. Jenkin was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1865, was appointed 
Professor of Civil Engineering in University College, London, 
in 1866, and ‘after two years exchanged that office for the Chair 
of Engineering in Edinburgh. In addition to his patents for 
inventions in electricity, Jenkin held others for Bridge-work, 
Hydraulics, Gearing, and Caloric motors. 

“ But his attainments in science was not the only striking charac- 
teristic of Fleeming Jenkin ; he ‘was an excellent draughtsman, a good 
shot, a successful fisherman, a hardy mountaineer, and his yachting 
and boating enterprises were many, and boldly carried out. Inti- 
~mately acquainted with continental literature, he gave special attention 
to ‘the study of the French drama, In the admirably managed drama- 
tic reunions‘at his house, in Edinburgh, that for so many successive 
years delighted his numerous friends, no one was more successful than 
Jenkin himself in a light French comedy part ; certain of the plays of 
Sophocles adapted for the occasion by our old school-fellow, Professor 
‘Lewis Campbell, ‘of St. ‘Andrews, and the rendering of various parts 
by Mr, Fleeming Jenkin, will not-be soon forgotten by those fortunate 
enough to witness them,” - 

“At the time of his death, rath June 1885, Professor Jenkin was 
intensely interested in an invention to which he had given the name 
of Zelpherage, a system for ‘the transport of leads by means of 
electricity.” 

Professor Jenkin’s writings were very numerous. Of his books 

_may-bamentioned “Magnetism and Electricity,” published in 
1873, which: by 1887 had reached a seventh edition, and 
_had been translated into German, Italian, and French. Of 
papers there is no end. His revitew-of the ‘ Origin of Species,’ 
published in the North British Review, for June 1867, induced 
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Darwin to modify certain of his arguments. When reading the 
‘Life of Darwin,’ sometime ago, I made the following extract 
of Darwin’s own words :— 

“E, Jenkin argued in “the North British Review against single - 
variations ever being perpetuated, and has convinced me, though not 
in quite so broad a manner as here put.” 

Darwin’s son, and’ biographer says :-~“ It is not a little remark- ' 
able that the criticisms which my father, as I believe, felt tẹ 
be the most valuable ever made on his views should have come; 
not from a . professed naturalist, but from a Professor . of 
” Engineering.” 

“t Jenkin,” says Colonel Fergusson, “was for many years a Director of 
the Edinburgh Academy, and such faith had he in that good old school, 
that he placed his three sons there as pupils. His wit and quaint 
humour were nowhere better seen than atthe meetings of the Cum- 
ming Club.” 

Another .distinguished Engineer, who was of our class, is 
ALLAN DUNCAN STEWART, of Strathgarry and Inerhadde 
in Perthshire. Stewart passed through the first six classe 
of the Academy, and, if I remember rightly, was second ir 
mathematics to Tait’s first, He went to the Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, and to St. Peter's, Cambridge, with Tait, and in 1853 
obtained. the position of Ninth Wrangler. In 1861, after some 
years spent in practical work, Stewart began business as a Con- 
sulting Engineer in Edinburgh, where he continued noes some 
twenty years before moving to London. 

“During that time he carried out several important works ; but he 
was principally engaged in advising other Engineers as to the strength 
of structures, in which an intimate knowledge of the application of 
mathematics was required, and in assisting them with detailed designs, 

“Two such works are of special interest—namely, the great railway 

bridges over the Firth of Tay and the Firth of Forth.” 

Stewart. was not responsible for the failure of the first bridge 
built over the Firth of Tay. “A very careful examination by 
many of the most able Engineers in the Kingdom showed that 
all portions designed by Mr. Stewart, or portions with regard to 
which he had been consulted, were amply sufficient.” He did 
not design, nor was he consulted about, the piers. Stewart had 
been for years studying the question of a bridge to cross the 
Firth of Forth at Queensferry, and works for a bridge from his 
designs had been begun when the Tay Bridge fell, 

“The Forth Bridge Company then consulted hide of the most 
experienced Engineers in London, and they referred the consideration 
of the details and expense of various forms of spans of 1,706 feet@for— 
the bridge agreed on to Mr. Stewart. After several months of study 
he selected the plans to be adopted, and the works are now in progress. - 
The Engineers for this great undertaking are Sir John Fowler and 
Mr. B. Baker ; and Mr, Stewart is the head of their staff in London.” 
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So wrote Colonel Fergusson in 1887. I saw the Forth Bridge 
neatly finished in June 1889, and it was opened, I think, in 
that ‘year. Stewart, along with Sir Benjamin Baker, I think, 
is the designer of the steel tower, now being built for Sir 
Edward Watkin and others, at Wembley Park, some six miles 
north of London, which is to be much higher than the Eiffel 
Tower in Paris. Three of Allan Stewarts ‘sons have been 
educated at the Edinburgh Academy. 

. Now I come’ to PETER GUTHRIE (RAN our great glory, 
among the men-of-peace at least, 


“ Through .all the classes, from the first to the Sixth, “when he left 
‘the Academy, Tait was easily our leader, After studying in companion- 
ship with James Clerk Maxwell” (who was in the class of the Academy 
above us), “ under Professors Forbes and Kelland, at the. Edinburgh 
University, he proceeded to St. Petet’s ‘College, Cambridge. Great 
things “were: expected-‘of him ; nor were his old Masters and class- 
fellows disappointed, forin due course he -became Senior Wrangler 
- and First Smith’s Prizeman for 1852. ‘This afforded an occasion of 
high festival and rejoicing to his school-fellows, as has been fully 
detailed elsewhere. From 1852 ‘to-1854 he was one of the Mathe- 
‘+ matical lecturers in his College, and took his degree of M. A. in 
1855. For six years—that is, from 1854 .to 1860—he was Professor 
of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. In the latter year he 
returned to Edinburgh, having been, to the satisfaction of very many, 
elected to the Chair of Natural. Philosophy in the University. Year 
by year his reputation as a lecturer has increased. The crowded 
class-room, and the rows of eager and interested faces, show that 
the art of holding fixed the attention of his hearers is with the 
lecturer. Absolute clearness of vision, great simplicity and frankness 
of speech, a dash of humour of a very delicate and subtle nature, 
are adjuncts to—or it may be, in some measure, the explanation of— 
this rare and excellent gift.” 
a “ Professor Taits reputation as an author was established by the 
om. production of the Dynamics of a Particle, 1856, a work executed in 
l On with the late Mr. W. J. Steele,” (who, I think, was 
2nd Wrangler to Taits Ist,) 
“The Treatise on Natural Philosophy, written by Professor Tait 
in conjunction with Sir William: Thomson” (now Lord Keivin), 
“has been pronounced one of the greatest books which have appeared 
since the Pyzucipia—a book not only profound, but full of original 
methods of treatment,” 


Taits Elementary Treatise on Quaternions, 1867 ; his memoir 
on Mirage; the Kinetic Theory of Gases; The Pressure Errors 
of the Challenger Thermometers ; papers on Thermo- Electricity ; 
and, along with Dr. Andrews, a memoir on The Volumetric 
Relations of Ozone, are mentioned by Colonel Fergusson, 

_~y One of the most attractive and ‘popular’ of his works is 

‘his Lectures on Some Recent Advances in Physical Science, 1876, 
which has since reached a third edition, and has been tran- 

_ slated into French, German, and Italian. Hardly less popular 
are his recent works on Light, Heat, and Properties of Matter, 


“ But, it may be said, that the work which, more than any other, with 


Se 
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which Professor Tait’s name is connected, has proved acceptable td 
readers beyond the circle of scientific enquirers is, The Unseen 
Universe, which he and a fellow-worker, Professor Balfour Stewart, 
produced in 1875. The views propounded in this work, and the 
assaults made in it—up to this present moment unanswered—upon , 
Materialism in Science, and anti-theological doctrine sometimes | 
advanced in connection with this branch of knowledge, support in 
no slight degree, the position taken by our school-fellow, James Clerk 
Maxwell, and thus possess peculiar interest for his old friends, as 
to many others.” 

* At the Royal Society of Edinburgh P., G. Tait is well seen ; and 
atthe meetings of the Cumming Club, year by year; not less so 
on St. Andrews Links, where, at early morn, while others sleep, 

‘ Agile and light, each tendon strung, 
With healthy play of each active lung, 
He strides along o’er the dewy ground,” 
As he himself sings sweetly. . = 
Lastly, says Colonel Fergusson, it may be noted that all four 
of Tait’s sons have been pupils at the Edinburgh Academy, 
The last of the Class who did not go to India, whom I will 
mention, is PATRICK HERON WATSON, who attended not 
only the whole seven classes at the Academy, but a supple- 
mentary Eighth class. He afterwards ‘studied - medicine 
at the Edinburgh University, devoting the greater part of his 
four years there to Surgery and Hospital work; and took his 
’ degree of M. D, in 1853. On the advice of Professors Syme and 
Simpson, Watson got into the Army Medical Department, and 
went to the East in December 1854, to join the Crimean 
Expedition, Owing to hard work in the Hospitals, an the 
Bosphorus, he was attacked with typhus fever of a severe 
type. Recovering, he was, by his own desire, sent to the Front, 
and attached to the Castle Hospital at Balaclava. Soon, at. 
his own desire, he was transferred to the Heavy Howitzér ` 
Field Battery of Royal Artillery in Camp at Karani. But not 
long afterwards over-work and ‘bad water, with exposure, when 
in a debilitated state, brought on serious illness, and it was 
with difficulty he reached England: again. Watson resigned his 
Commission in August 1856, and resumed hospital practice 
in Edinburgh; also giving lectures. His lectures on Military 
Surgery and Hygiene “became extremely popular, and usually 
commanded a voluntary attendance of from three to four 
hundred students and medical practitioners in each session. 
The secret .of this success has been attributed, in part, to 
characteristics akin to those which have won for him ‘his reputa- 
tion as one of the very few great Surgeons of our time—® 
namely, absolute precision, perfect coolness, great capacity, 
with gentleness of hand, mind and manner.” 
In July. 1882, Dr. Watson was appointed to the post of 
Surgeon to the Queen in Scotland. Space fails me for enu- 
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meration of the posts he has filled, and the titles he bears, 
Finally, says Colonel Fergusson, Watson has missed few 
Meetings of the Cumming Club, and his elder son is now 
(1887) a pupil in the Sixth class at the Academy. 

THE MUSTER ROLL, 


I must now condense, as much as I can, the particulars given 
by Colonel Fergusson, in the last section ofthe Chronicles, of the 
careers of our class-fellows who went to India. Twenty-eight 
there were, a large proportion of the sixty-five, which was about 
the number in the class in the first two or three years, While 
agreeing with Colonel Fergusson, in the words already quoted © 
from his Preface; that we cannot pretend that our class was 
other than an average sample of the good old Academy’s raw 
material, and, in our manhood, of her completed work, I cannot 
help asking—~if this was an average sample, what must the 

ggregate of the whole export to India from the Academy, 
rom 1824 to the present day, have been, and what the agere- 
pate benefit to India that has resulted therefrom? The items 
taken from the Muster Roll are in alphabetical order: I have 
‘prefixed serial numbers. j 

I. PATRICK CHARLES ANDERSON, son of Major Charles 
Anderson, of Montrave, in the county of Forfar, attended the 
Fourth and Fifth classes under Mr. Cumming. His father was 
in the Madras Engineers, and lived to send three of his sons to 
the East in the service of the Honourable East India Company. 
Patrick was appointed.to the Bengal Artillery, and served in 
the expedition which led to the annexation of Lower Burmah 
(Pegu).in 1852, He received the India war medal, with clasp 
for “ Burmah. ” He rose to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, and 

-ddat sea on 15th February 1882, and was buried in the Indian 
Ocean. ; 

2, ALEXANDER A. BRUCE, son of Major David Bruce, for 
many years a Commissariat Officer of the Indian Army, 
attended the Second and Third «classes at the Academy in 
1842-44 and, having received a commission in the Bengal Army, 
he went to India in 1844, and joined the 3rd Regiment, Native 
Infantry. “His service was chiefly. regimental, until 1882, 
when he retired with the rank of Major-General and settled 
in Edinburgh. ” ae 

3, JOHN HENRY Brycx, only son of ‘the Rev, James 
Bryce, Senior Chaplain of the Church of Scotland in India, 

_entacéa the Academy in our Second class, and staid through 
the Seventh. Failing to obtain an appointment to the Indian 
Civil Service, he received instead an appointment to the Com- 
pany’s Military Service, involving two year’s study at their 
College at Addiscombe,, He left College in 1852, ninth in- his 
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term, and first in Artillery. In 1857 he was ordered to Lucknow 
immediately before the outbreak of the Mutiny. “In the 
disastrous .engagement at Chinhut, on the 30th June, when the 
garrison moved out to meet the rebels, Bryce and another 
artillery officer, an old. Academy friend, Lieutenant David 
Macfarlan (now Major-General), succeeded in saving their 
guns and in retiring in good order to the Residency ; a service 
which gained them some distinction.” On the 16th July, Lieute- 
nant Bryce was shot through the thigh, and while rapidly recover- 
ing from his wound, but still weak from it and from exposure, on ` 
the 7th of Angust he was. attacked by cholera in its worst: 
form, and died the next day. Bryce’s short but honorable career 
and good services are referred to in Kaye’s History of the 
Sepoy War, and other books relating to the Mutiny, “Our 
class-fellow had the reputation among those who knew him 
best of a ‘brave and good soldier, and a consistent Christian,’ 
and ‘an excellent fellow zz every sense of the word.’” a 
- 4. GEORGE JAMES HOLMES BURNES. “His story is | 
narrative of a gallant young life cut off in the most cruel 
manner ; his fate is one of the most melancholy incidents of 
the Indian Mutiny. He'was the son of Dr. James Burnes, 
Physician-General in the Bombay. Army, D. C. L, F.R.S. 
His uncle, Sir Alexander Burnes, it will be remembered, was 
treacherously murdered in Afghanistan.” George Burnes 
joined the Academy in 1843, and remained till the end of the 
Session of 1845, the Fourth class. Naturally he became a 
cadet for the Bombay Army, and was posted to the Ist Bombay, 
European Fusiliers, with which regiment he served-in the 
Punjab Campaign of 1848-49. He received the. Punjab war 
medal and clasp. After the annexation of Oudh, Burnes was 
posted to the roth Oudh Irregular: Infantry, which corps-W&s 
one of the first that figured as mutineers. They rebelled at 
Séetapore, and very few of the European residents “escaped 
from their murderous. hands.’ The story of the small party, 
including Burnes, who escaped, is told in Kaye’s History, 
From June till the middle of, November, they, with other 
fugitives from Seetapore, endured hardships and exposure, im- 
prisonment and ill-usage, partly from a friendly Rajah, such as 
can hardly be conceived, until at length Burnes and three others 
of the party, by this time in Lucknow, were shot. In the 
vestibule of the- Parish Church of Montrose there isa moñu- 
mental tablet, erected by. his brother officers, commemorative 
of Burnes’s valour- Burnes was descendéd from a_relativaof - 
the poet Burns, as I remember him telling. His great grand- 
father, says Colonel Fetgusson, was: elder brother of William 
Burnes, the father of Scotland’s immortal poet. - L ; 
5e WILLIAM CLEPHANE, fourth and youngest son of Andrew 
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Clephane, sometimes Sheriff of Fifeshire,--brother of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel R. Douglas Clephane, late of the 79th Cameron 
ighlanders and of Strathendry, Fifeshire,—attended the first 
ur classes under Mr. Cumming,.and proceeded to Addiscombe 
1 1847. He passed into the Bengal Artillery, and came home 
i sick leave, which enabled him to attend the dinner of the 
umming Club on 716th January 1854. He returned to Indiain- 
the winter of 1855, and was thereafter stationed in the Punjab.. 
During the Mutiny he was quartered with his battery in the 
Fort of Govindgarh, near Amritsar, where he died of cholera, 
on Ist September 1357, contracted after returning from a long 
and fatiguing march. “ Gentle, kindly, and lovable, was a des- 
cription given of him in his later years,” 
6. HENRY ALEXANDER COCKBURN, an Edinburgh boy, som 
of John Cockburn, and grandson of Baron Cockburn of Cockpen, 


tended the First Class of the Academy. In 1849 he went to .. 


idiscombe, where he passed for the artillery ; but he preferred 
an infantry commission, as more likely to be a stepping stone 
to service with a cavalry regiment. In October 1851, he was 
posted to the 53rd Bengal Native Infantry ; and in 1854 he 
obtained his wish, being transferred to the ist Regiment of 
` Cavalry in the Gwalior (or Scindiah’s) Force. “On the night 
of the 11th May 1857, within two hours of the receipt at 
Morar of the news of the outbreak of the’ Mutiny at Meerut, 
Cockburn and a detachment marched out, and reached Agra, 
a distance of eighty miles, by the night of the 13th.” Thence 
by another rapid march, Cockburn reached Aligarh on the 
night of the 20th, during which the oth Native Infantry 
mutinied, “ All the cavalry could do, in the dark, was to 

otect the officers, civil and military, and their families, and 
“etorbthem to a place of safety.” For the work he did in the next 
six weeks he received on four occasions the thanks of Govern- 
ment. Ultimately his regiment also mutinied, but the officers 
were escorted to within sight of the British pickets at Agra dy a 
squadron of the mutineers! Cockburn assisted in the defence 
of Agra, and was severely wounded. Afterwards he assisted 
in raising Meade’s Horse—now Central India Horse—which, 
with Cockburn as second in command, did excellent service 
under Sir Hugh Rose in Central India. Succeeding to the 
command of his regiment in June 1859, he was at the sametime 
placed in command of a Field, Force, embracing all arms of 
the service, and including two hundred British Infantry, with 
~whteh hevacted against the rebels still holding out in the Gwalior 
jungles. Much;~says Colonel Fergusson, might be written of 
Cockburn’s adventures in the year 1867, and his hair breadth 
escapes, as described in the despatches written by his superior 
officers. The incident of Cockburn’s ruse, which I quoted 
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under “ Changes and Chances,” was introduced in James.Grant’s 
Novel, First Love and Last Love. ‘Cockburn was transferred to | 
the Military Finance Department in 1867. Hereturned to 
Scotland ‘in 1882, and attained the rank of Lieutenant-Genera 
in 188 

7. ere THOMAS CRASTER, son of Lieutenant- -Colon 
Craster, attended the Third Class, and afterwards studied“at th 
Military Academy in Edinburgh, whence he joined the 38tk 
(First Staffordshire) Regiment, with a commission dated roth 
September 1848. The whole of his service-was in that corps, 
first in the Crimea, and afterwards in India, where he assisted in 
the suppression of the Mutiny. He was present at the battle of 
Cawnpore and at the capture of Meeangunge, for which services, 
he received the Indian Mutiny medal, with clasp for Lucknow, 
He retired from the service in January 1872, on being promoted 
to Lieutenant-Colonel, unattached, and settled in Normandy. 

8. WILLAM DONALD, eldest son of Mr. Alexander Donal 
writer to the Signet, was in six classes at the Academy, 1841-470 
and subsequently at the Edinburgh University. Donald, after 
having been two yearsina law office, served a five years’ ap- 
prenticeship to a Chartered Accountant in Edinburgh, and in 
October 1856 was appointed an assistant in the Madras Branch 
of the Agra and United Service (?) Bank. In May 1859 he 
entered the service of the Indian Government, was employed 
in the Civil Pay Department at Madras and Bombay, “and 
has ever since been connected, in various capacities, with the 
Financial Department of the Government of India,” In 1886 
he was Deputy Accountant-General at Madras. 

9g. WILLIAM SCOTT DREVER, son of Colonel David Drever, 
was in the First and Second Classes at the Academy. Very 
early, June 1847, he joined the Madras Army, in which#s— 
father had served. He was appointed to the 31st Regiment, 
Native Light Infantry, and in 1856-57 and also in 1859 he 
was employed in suppressing insurrections, for which services 
he received the Mutiny medal. Subsequently Lieutenant Drever 
was appointed to the Military Police Force of the Madras Presi- 
dency, and ultimately.became Commissioner of Police. Dur- 
ing the Famine of 1878 he so distinguished himself that, by 
command of the Queen, the Companionship of the Order: of 
the Star of India was given him, at which time he was the only“ 
military officer in the Madras Presidency on whom the Order 
had been bestowed. Colonel Drever acted for some time as 
Inspector-General of Police. He died at Madras in 18! 

10. HENRY NAPIER BRUCE ERSKINE is the youngest son’ 
of Mr. William Erskine, of Blackburn House, Linlithgow- 
shire, author of a History. of India under the two first Sovereigns 
of the House of Taimur, Baber and Humayan, and translator of 
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the Memozrs of the Emperor Baber. Mrs, Erskine, his mother, 
‘was a daughter of Sir James Mackintosh. He attended the 
Academy during two sessions in 1841-43, entered Haileybury 
in January 1851, and left it, with mention as ‘ highly distin- 
guished, in 1853. At the outbreak of the Mutiny, Erskine 
-held an appointment at. Belgaum in the Southern Marathi 
country, where much disaffection was known to exist, atid hé 
was appointed Special Commissioner with a field force, during 
which service he was of necessity frequently under fire, and 
had some very narrow escapes. “ An interesting narrative,” 
says Colonel Fergusson, “might be written of the stirring 
events of this period in: which Henry Erskine bore a part.” 
“ For his services at this most trying time Mr. Erskine received 
the special thanks of Lord Elphinstone, Governor of Bombay” 
From 1861 he served in Sind, and after an interval of about 
two years, during which he was Commissioner of the -Northern 
pDivision of the Bombay Presidency, he was appointed Com- 
missioner of Sind. In 1882 he was offered a seat in the Council 
‘of Bombay, but the state of his health forbade his acceptance 
‘of it. dn 1887, on leaving Sind (and India ?), Mr. Erskine had 
the honour conferred on him of the Companionship of the Star 
of India. 

II. ALEXANDER FERGUSSON, younger and only surviving 
son of Staff Surgeon William Fergusson, Governor and Cap- 
tain-General of the Colony of Sierra Leone and its Dependen- 
cies, attended the first five classes at the Academy. In con- 
sideration of his father’s services he was given a direct cadet- 
ship for the Indian Army by the President of the Board of 
Control, and his commission as Ensign bore date roth August 
1847. Hewas posted to the 2nd Bombay European Light 

Wiifantry, which became the 106th Foot on its transfer to Her 
Majesty’s Service. Lieutenant Fergusson’s service in the 
Persian Gulf has already been mentioned, under “ Changes 
and Chances.” For this he received the Indian war medal, with 
clasp for Persia. During the Mutiny he did good serviće in 
Sind, and in November 1857 went with his regiment to Bel- 
gaum, where Erskine was. Fergusson was subsequently em- 
ployed on the-staff of the Army at various stations. “At Aden 
he was Brigade-Major. After reaching thé ratik of Major in 
the Staff Corps, Fergusson retired on’ 17th November 1860, 
with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, 

“ Since his retirement Lieutenant-Colonel Fergusson has 

@iveirsome attention to literary pursuits. In 1882 he produced 
Life of the HA onourable Henry E rskine, Lord Advocate for Scot- 
land, the subject of the work being his wife’s great-grandfather 5 
and in 1884 Letters and Jourial of Mrs. Caldéywood of Polton. 
Both works were speedily out of print. Moré recently, 1886, 
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The Laird of Lag,a Life Sketch of Sir Robert A ETEA has 
been published. 

“ Colonel Fergusson has been for some years an occasional 
contributor to the Azhengeum and other such journals, usually 
writing on subjects connected with old Scots literature or his- 
tory. He took an interest in the formation of the Scottish Text 
Society, of which he has been a Vice-President from the form- 
ation.” (All this work must have been good training for what— 
until I seethe other books,—I must consider Fergusson’s mag- | 
num opus—The Chronicles of the Cumming Club /) Colonel 
TFergusson’s two sons were at the Academy in 1887. His death 
in 1892 has been recorded in a former part of this article 

12. JAMES ARTHUR FORBES, seventh son of Mr. George 
Forbes; West Coates House, Edinburgh, and grandson of Sir 
William Forbes, Bart., of Pitsligo, attended the First and Second 
Classes of the Academy, and joined the Royal Navy. While 
serving in the Salamander, 6 guns, he was present at the cap- 
ture of Martaban and Rangoon, in the Burmese War of 1852. 
Having passed for Lieutenant in 1853, Forbes was appointed t 
H. M. Cressy, and assisted at the blockade of Cronstadt and 
other Baltic Ports in 1854 ; and being again sent to the Baltic 
in 1855, he served as Lieutenant in all the blockading opera- 
tions there till the close of the war with Russia. Forbes 
served in various parts of the world, and was promoted to the 
rank of Commander in June 1866. In October 1870 he was 
appointed Inspecting Commander of Coastguard at Berwick- 
on-Tweed, which post he held till September 1873, when he 
‘retired from active service, and settled near Berwick. „He was 
promoted to the list of retired Captains in 1881. He has re- 
ceived the Indian war medal, with clasp for ‘ Pegu;’ and the 
Baltic Medal. -€ 

13. JOHN HOLMES HOUSTON GAMMELL is son of Captain 
Gammell, of Ardiffery, Aberdeenshire (late of 92nd Highlanders, 
who in 1887 had attained the good old age of ninety years and 
more), and youngest of four brothers who were all at the Aca- 
demy. John Gammell passed through the first five classes under 
Mr, Cumming. He was gazetted Ensign of the 76th Regiment 
on 15th October 1847. Subsequently he was promoted to Lieu- 
tenant in the 22nd Cheshire Regiment, in December 1852, 
With this regiment Gammell served on the North-West Frontier 
of India, and in the Campaign of 1854, against the Mohmunds, 
for which he received the Indian war medal with clasp. He 
became Captain in the 63rd Regiment, in November 18 n 
March 1856, was transferred to the oth Foot, was vazetted Mri A 
in the 54th Foot, July 1871, and was again for five Years in India. © 
. He became Lieutenant-Colonel by Brevet on rst October 1877, 
and retired as Honorary Colonel on 31st of the same month. 
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“ Recently Colonel Gartheli has inherited from his uncle 
the estates of Lethendy, in Perthshire, and Whitehill in Forfar- 
shire.” “ After all these wanderings Gammell was in June 1886 
welcomed back to the Club, where, as already stated, he had 
not been seen since the meeting of 8th January. 1853.” 


14. JAMES ROLLINGS GORDON is eldest and only living - 


son of Mr. James Gordon, of Auchendolly, in the Parish of 
Crossmichael, Kircudbrightshire. He was in the Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Classes. Leaving the Academy in 1846, he went to 
Addiscombe, from which he entered the Indian Army, and was 
appointed to the 15th Madras Native Infantry, 13th June 1851. 
In July 1862 he was transferred in the rank of Captain to the 
3rd Madras European Regiment, afterwards the 108th Foot, 
and now the 2nd Battalion of the Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers, 
He retired from the service with the rank of Lieutenant- 
becione!, 21st July 1877. , 
‘15. WILLIAM DRUMMOND OGILVY Hay-NEWTON, eldest 
son of John Stuart Hay-Newton, of Newton, attended the First 
to Fourth Classes at the Academy, and was gazetted En- 
sign in the 72nd Regiment (Duke of Albany’s Own Highland- 
ers), 17th May 1850, He was promoted to Captain, 22nd June 
1855. Captain Hay served in India during the Mutiny with 
the 72nd throughout the operations in Central India; and in 
pursuit of the rebel forces under Tantia Topee and Rao Sahib 
in 1858-59. In 1863 Captain Hay succeeded to the family 
estate of Newton, and retired from the army in the following 
year. “ Until recently, when he has been much in England, he 
wer one of the most regular attendants at the Club meetings.” 
CHARLES WILLIAM Hope, eldest son of Mr. James 
rece Writer to, and Deputy Keeper of the Signet, and grand- 


son of the Right Honourable Charles Hope, Lord President of ` 


the Court of Session, went through six classes of the Academy, 
He came out to India in October 1859, in the service of the 
East Indian Railway Company, and in October 1861 entered 
the service of the Government of India, and was employed in 
the Public Works Department till October 1879, when he came 
under reduction, after the completion of the Sone Canals, on 


which he had been employed, and was pensioned. He had , 


served in the North-Western Provinces, Burma and Bengal. 
Since 1879 Mr. Hope has lived in India, chiefly at Dehra Dún 
Mussooree, and spent a good deal of time and trouble in 
deavouring . to secure railway accommodation’ for those 
places. In-1888 he was deputed to London by the promoters 


of the railway to endeavour to form a Company for its con- - 


struction, but the terms then conceded by Government were not 


thought good enough. Improved terms having lately been - 


granted, Mr. Hope still- has hopes of success. (I. have here 


fee 
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revised Colonel Fergusson’s account and brought it up to date.) 


Since his retirement, Mr. Hope has written occasionally. for the 
Indian newspaper (and periodical) press on subjects with which 
he is familiar. He is still (1894) in the Dehra Dun district. 
He was one of the earliest members of the Club, and was in 
the chair at the dinner of 2nd January 1878. 

17. WILLIAM LEARMONTH-MACKENZIE, son of William 
Colville Learmonth-Mackenzie, of Craigend, Stirlingshire, was 
for one year at the Academy in the Third Class. He subsequently 
went to sea, and became second officer of his ship, Afterwards 
he settled at Bombay, where he was very successful as a mer- 
chant, “Our class-fellow, it. will be remembered, was known 
to us as ‘ William Learmonth? but his father having succeeded 
to a considerable fortune by bis wife, a Miss Mackenzie, added. 
that name to his own, as did all his family. He died at Bom- 
bay, it is understood, some seven or eight years ago, and. was, 
succeeded (in business) ‘by his two sons.” ` 

18. CHARLES A. McDoucatt, third and now eldest 
- surviving son of the late Vice-Admiral Sir John McDougall; ' 


K. C. B., of Dunolly, attended the. First, Second, and Third 
Classes. From the Academy he went to Addiscombe in 1847, 


and was appointed to the, Bengal Army, his commission. as 
Ensign in the oth Regiment of Native Infantry being 
dated, 8th June 1849. He was promoted to Lieutenant 


in, June 1854. In August, of that year, he was wounded in an, 


engagement with hill tribes near Peshawar. In October 
1854 he was.appointed to the 2nd Regiment of Infantry of the. 
Gwalior Contingent. At the siege and capture of Lucknow, in 


| 


March, 1858, he served in the capacity of. Interpreter to thee 


7oth Cameron Highlanders, and as Adjutant to Colonel; Ross's“ 
Camel Corps during the siege and. at the capture of Calpee,, in 
May of the same year. McDougall was again wounded in an 
encounter’ with the rebels at Jagdispur, in October 1858. 
Having attained the rank of Major, he retired on roth June 1871, 
and was given. the rank, of’ Lieutenant- Colonel. Colonel 
McDougall recéived the Mutiny medal, with clasps. for Lucknow 
and Central India, and the, Indian war: medal, with clasp 
for the North- West Frontier. He is now resident at Dunolly. 
18a, NAPIER KINCAID JOHNSTON MACKENZIE.—His father, 
Brigadier-General James Mackenzie, was an officer of some. 
distinction in the Bengal: Army, and commanded the, 8th, 
Bengal Cavalry at. the battles.of Chillianwallah and Gijerat 
The son passed through the first five classes at the Academy, 
and. afterwards studied in England. and Germany. He was 
appointed a, cadet of cavalry for the Bengal Presidency and 
joined the. 6th Bengal Light Cavalry. His, commission as 
Cornet, is, dated 20th December 1848. He was promoted to 
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Lieutenant on 4th November 1852, His career was a very 
short one, his health failed, and he died im his father’s house, 
at Simla, on 26th April 1856, i 
19. PETER WILLIAM MARRIOTT, son of the Rev. Harvey 
arriott, Rector of Claverton; Bath, passed through the Fifth 
and Sixth Classes, and afterwards devoted himself to the study 
of medicine. In 1854 he became a Licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries, In 1859 he joined: the Medical] Service of H, M, 
Indian Army, and was attached to the tst European Regi- 
ment, Madras Fusiliers, his commission as Assistant Surgeon 
bearing date roth February. With this corps he served till 
1862, when he went home on sick leave, and seems soon after 
to have retired from the army. In 1869 he took the degree 
of M.D. at the University of Giessen, by examination ; and the 
ame degree, also by examination, at St. Andrews’ in 1877. . 
e is a Member of the Royal College of Physicians, London, 
date £881, and of the Royal College of Surgeons, England, 
83. He is likewise a Fellow of the Linnean Society. Dr. 
arriott has been for some years in medical practice at Men- 
one, and holds the position of Oficier de Santé, Alpes Mari- 
times, dating from 1864. | 
20. JAMES PATON, eldest son of John Paton, of Crailing, 
County of Roxburgh, attended the First to Fourth Classes, 
He joined the 4th King’s Own Royal Regiment, his Ensign’s 
commission bearing date 15th February 1850. “ The depar- 
ture for the Crimea of the 4th King’s Own was a memorable 
occasion in Edinburgh annals. With it James Paton served 
throughout the Crimean Campaigns of 1854-53, including the 
apaitle of Inkerman, and the siege and fall of Sebastopol, at 
first’as a Subaltern of the Grenadiers, and ultimately in com- 
mand of them, a distinction—seeing that particular company 
had a certain reputation in regimental tradition by reason of 
staunch endurance at Corunna, Bunker’s Hill, and elsewhere, 
While on duty in the trenches before Sebastopol, . Lieutenant 
Paton was wounded, as has been related (under “Changes 
and Chances”), Captain Paton went to India, and served with 
the 4th Foot, during the Mutiny in 1857-58 He was promo- 
ted to Major in 1865, and retired from active service in 1871 ; 
but for twelve years thereafter he held the position of Major in 
the Border Rifle Regiment of Volunteers ; and he is now settled 
with his wife and family at Fernieherst Castle, near Jedburgh. 
~Hiis ood services in the Crimean war gained for him the Che- 
valier’s Cross of the Legion of Honour, the Crimean medal 
with clasp for Inkerman and Sebastopol, and the Turkish’ war 
medal,- He also received the Indian Mutiny medal. o 
21. DoyLre Money SHAW.—*“ Not one of the class is better 
remembered, or with more kindly feeling, than Doyle Shaw, 


ee. 
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and this is not entirely on account of the six years he spent at. 
the Academy. His life has been one of constant activity per 
mare per terras?” Doyle was the fifth and youngest son of his 
father, David Shaw, a Surgeon in the Bombay Army, who died 
‘while Doyle was a babe. He studied at the Edinburgh Uni 
versity, and passed the College of Surgeons there in 1854, 
when he entered the Navy, and served in the Black Sea 
throughout the Crimean war in H., M. S. Spiteful, and won the 
Crimean medal. with clasp for “ Sebastopol,’ and the Turkish 
medal. After that Doyle was appointed to a battalion of 
Marines, and went with them to China in 1857, and served 
with them there for three years and-a-half, was twice men- 
tioned in despatches, specially promoted, and given the China 
medal, with clasps for ‘Canton,’ ‘Taku, and ‘Pekin’ After 
three years on the North American and West Indian Station 
Shaw had three years in the Flagship Octavia, in the East Indie: 
in which ship he was present throughout the Abyssinian waj 
and got the war medal, After some years’ service at Mal 
and at home, Doyle Shaw had three years in the Mediter 
nean, in the Alexandra Flagship, in which he was present at th 
bombardment of the Forts of Alexandria, and in subsequent 
operations under Lord Alcester, for which he got the medal 
with clasp, the Khedive’s Star, and the Companionship of the 
‘Bath. In February 1883 he was promoted to Deputy Inspec- 
tor-General of Hospitals, and also got married. Colonel 
Fergusson relates how Sir Hope Grant mentioned to. one of 
our Club the admirable pluck and coolness with whicli Doyle 
Shaw, in China, on one unfortunate occasion (the Peiho disas- 
ter in °59) accompanied and tended his sailors as they fell, 
wounded, in a dangerous position, knee deep in mud. Shaw 
was the originator and first Secretary of the Cumming Club, 
and his appearances, from time to time, at -its meetings, have 
ever been of interest to his class-fellows. Dr. Cumming’s 
frequent inquiry used to be— How many medals has Doyle 
Shaw zow ?’ 

22. JOHN PRINGLE SHERIFF, only son of the Jate Major 
Robert William Sheriff (well-known in India as ‘ Tiger Sheriff’), 
_ attended the First and Second Classes at the Academy, under 
Dr. Cumming, Was at the Naval and Military Academy in Edin- 
burgh, 1848-50. Appointed Ensign in the 35th B. L. L, 20th 
January 1851, with which corps he served till 1857. Through- 
out the Indian Mutiny, 1857-58, Sheriff served with the an 
Punjab Infantry, and was present at the siege, assault, and cap- 
ture of Delhi ; as also at the battle of Najafghar;under Brigadier- 
General Nicholson, and subsequently under Colonel Greathead 
at the battles of Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Fatehpur-Sikri. 


“Though still a subaltern officer, he was given the command of a 
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mixed force of the following strength: —and Panjab Infantry, all ranks, 
110 ; Alexander’s Horse, 150 ; Local Infantry, r50—460 men in all, 
with two guns, in the Etawah District; ; and had several sharp en- 
counters with the enemy. __ 

“ At Beejhulpore, on the river Jumna, Sheriff and his force captured 

‘five guns, and the.entire standing camp of the Mutineers. Subse- 
quently Captain Sheriff served in the Looshai Expedition of 1871-77, 
against the wild tribes on the North-East frontier of India, It was on 
this occasion that Mary Winchester, a tea-planter’s daughter, was 
carried off by the Lushais, her father having been murdered. She was 
afterwards recovered,” 

Major Sheriff was admitted’ to the Bengal Staff Corps on 
12th September 1866. He commanded the 42nd Regiment, 
Assam Light Infantry, in the Duffla and Naga Expedition of 
1874-75 and 1879-80, respectively. His services, on five differ- 
ent occasions, received acknowledgment by the Governor- 
General of India, the Commander-in-Chief, and the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. When a subaltern he was given a Brevet 
Majority, and, in 1884, a good service pension of 4100 a year 

as conferred on him. Colonel Sheriff was promoted to the 
rank of Major-General on the 4th March 1883. 

23. JOHN R. Simpson, son of Colonel John Simpson, 
H.E.LC.S., attended the First, Second, and Third Classes. He 
joined the Bengal Army, and was posted as Ensign to the roth 
Native Infantry, on 9th December 1850. Simpson served in 
the Burmese War of 1852, and received the Medal and Clasp 
for the Campaign. 

“His gifts as an artist will be remembered by many of his class- 
fellows. During the operations in Burmah his talents found plentiful 
opportunities, and many of his paintings executed in that country were, 

a it is understood, in the possession of his friend, the ae Sir Arthur 
Phayre, who commanded in that province.” 

In 1855 Simpson’s regiment went to Fatehgarh, North- 
Western Provinces, and he was soon after promoted to be 
Lieutenant. Before the Mutiny, desertions from the ranks of 
the roth were frequent. Simpson had great influence with his 
own company, and apparently with the natives generally ; 5 and 
his Commanding Officer called him his ‘right-hand man, and 
mentioned, with warm praise, his ‘pluck’ in going alone through 
the villages i in the neighbourhood of Fatehgarh, and using his 
personal influence to induce some of the better disposed to join 
the ranks of his regiment in place of the deserters. 

. “ The mutiny of the regiment at Fatehgarh, and the fate of the 
$ ers-and others at that station,.are among the most melancholy 
sicidents ‘of the Indian Mutiny. Simpson was with his regiment when 

it mutinied, aiid when the officers with their families were forced to 
abandon the Fort of Fatehgarh, and to seek safety by going down the 

river Ganges in boats, he was in the large boat belonging to Mr. 
Robert Thornhill, one of the Civilians of the station. It grounded on a 

sand bank, and was captured by the Mutineers, not; however, by the 
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men of the roth Regiment , who did not molest their officers. Accord- 
ing to the account given by Simpson’s servant,” . 

“ his maser was shot through the head while in the act, in fulfilment 
of his promise, of defending Mrs. Thornhill ; ‘he fell back into the 
river, dead, a merciful fate (itis added) ‘as it turned out, for the 
survivors were among the martyrs of Cawnpore ?’ The date of his death 
is. 4th July 1857. 

“ The unfortunate lady mentioned was. godmother to a little niece 
of Simpson’ s, and he had, in a letter written before the outbreak, said 
that, in the event of things coming to the worst, he would do his ut- 
most to help her husband in defending her.” 

24. ALEXANDER STRANGE, son of Lieut.-Colonel Strange, 
who commanded the 25th King’s Own Borderers, joined Mr. 
Cumming’s class in 1842; and remained through the session of 
1843-44. From the Academy he went to the Royal Military 
Academy at Sandhurst, whence he obtained a commission, 
dated 16th June 1848, in his father’s regiment. While the regi- 
ment was stationed in Southern India, Strange was employed 
in the suppression of an armed rising of the Moplahs, as has 
been mentioned in an earlier part of this article, Subsequent] 
he was appointed toa company in the 2nd Battalion, of the 
4th Regiment, and served with them in the war in New 
Zealand.in 1860-61, and again in the war there of 1863-65, in- 
cluding the actions of Korwa and: Rangarari, and was mentioned 
in despatches for ‘conspicuous forwardness’ with the ad- 
vanced skirmishers, most of them very young soldiers, in the 
attack on the enemy’s rifle-pits at Korwa, 17th July 1863. 
For these services he received the Brevet of Major and the New -> 
Zealand war medal. “This “upright and kind-hearted man’ 
died at sea, 11th. June 1870, on his way home from service 
in New Zealand and Australia.” — 

25. ALFRED UTTERSON, third son of the Rev. A. G. 
Utterson, dnd Rector of Layer-Mar ney, Essex, joined the First’ 
Class at the: Academy, and remained, along with his brother, 
for several sessions. In due course he went to Addiscombe, 
and’ passed out in December 1851. His commission as 
Ensign in Bombay Army is dated 12th December 1851. 
He was attached for a short’ time to his brother’s regiment, the 
2oth Native Infantry, and' was ultimately appointed to the 2nd 
Bombay European Light Infantry (now the 106th Foot). (His 
' brother seems fo-have received a direct appointment, and’ to 
have gone to’ India three years earlier.) He'served’ with his 
regiment in’ Sind and'in the Persian Campaign iw 1867, arriv- 
ing in Persia after his brothier’s death (see a previous~-part Aa 
this.article, under “Changes and Chances”). After good service 
in: Persia,. Lieutenant. Utterson,, with his regiment, proceeded to 
thie Southern Marathi country in India, after the outbreak of 
the Mutiny, and took part in the pursuit of the rebels there. After 
the amalgamation of the Indian with the Royal Army, Captain 
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Utterson was attached successively to the 7th Bombay Native 

' Infantry, and the 1st Grenadiers, Native Infantry. Later he 
was with the 15th Native Infantry, and was finally in command 
of that regiment. Colonel Utterson served in the last Afghan 
war, and on his retirement on pension, shortly after, was given 
the honorary rank of Major-General. General Utterson has 
received the Indian-war medal with clasp. for ‘ Persia, and 
the Afghan war medal, 

26. MATTHEW CORSELLIS UTTERSON, eldest brother of 
the above, on arrival in Bombay, was attached to the 7th Re- 
giment, Native Infantry, and was afterwards permanently 
appointed to the 2oth Bombay Native Infantry. His commis- 
sion as Ensign is dated 31st May 1848. With this corps he 
embarked for the Persian Gulf in November 1856, A narrative 
of his gallant conduct and untimely death at the assault on the ~ 
fort of Reshire has already been givén. Colonel Fergusson 
refers also to an article, entitled, ‘The Persian War of 1856-57,’ 
ih Blackwood, for September 1861. . 

i 27. JAMES VERTUE, second son of Mr. William Vertue, 
Merchant, Leith, attended the First to Fifth Classes. After 
leaving the Academy, and two years’ study at Addiscombe, he 
was appointed to the Madras Engineers, his, first commission 
being dated the 13th June 1851. He was promoted to Captain 
on 25th November 1864. _ From. 3867, he served in the Public 
Works Department in Madras, attaining the rank of Major in 
his corps on 5th July 1872, Major Vertue. was one of the 
earliest members of the Club, and, when on furlough, attend- 
ed a meeting in 1865. He died at Trichinopoly in 1876, not 


ong: after his return to India from a second furlough. 
28\_ANDREW WILSON.—"“A volume might be written—and a 
mighty entertaining one—on the career of Andrew Wilson, one 
of the most remarkable men the Academy has produced. He was 
the eldest son of Dr. Wilson, of Bombay, the well-known Orien- 
talist and Missionary of the Church of Scotland. He ‘attended 
the first five classes under Mr. Cumming. Atan early age he 
became connected with the Indian Press as a journalist, and 
was for some time a writer on the Bombay Times. On his re- 
turn to this country his connection with Blackwood's Magazine 
began, which was maintained during the remainder of his life. ” 
When he was about thirty years.of age, he took the post of 
editor of the Chzna Mazi, In the capacity of journalist he ac- 
en sied the expedition to Tientsin ; and he travelled a good 
deal in China, from time to time, living among the natives as 
one of themselves. “ Consequently the task which was entrust- 
ed to him of writing the history of the Taiping rebellion, 
and chronicling the deeds of Colonel Gordon’s Ever- Victorious 
Army, in papérs originally published in S/ackwood, could not 
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have fallen into better hands. The work was completed at 
home in 1868, I must refer to the Chronicles for a further ac- 
count of Wilson’stravels and writings. He died at home in 1881. 


— 
ar 


I have now finished condensing the Muster Roll, so far as it 
relates to members of the class who went to India. It must be 
remembered that the Chronicles were published towards the end 
of 1887, and that, therefore, the careers of “ Our Boys ” are given 
only up to that time, and also that when the present tense is used 
by me it does not refer to the year 1894. I believe, and hope, 
that most, if not all, of those mentioned in the Muster Roll are 
still alive, and I live in hope of some day going home, and 
being able to attend the meeting of the Club regularly, and to 
renew acquaintance with my class-fellows, some of whom I 
have not seen since the ‘ forties.’ The Club was founded ini 
1850-5t—forty-three years ago, and has still a good deal off 
vitality in it ; but from the nature of its constitution it must: 


- die out, as ‘its members from time to time die. Who will be 


the last ‘member, and willhe dine by himself when the time 
comes round ? and will he be the custodian and owner of the 
Chest, and the Archives and Museum, including the ‘ Tawse ?’ 
It seems almost a pity that a Tontine was not established in 
connection with the Club, to provide for such matters, and to 
keep the members up to the mark when they should come to 
be few and aged. But I presume the ultimate depository of 
the Club’s Museum will be the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries in Edinburgh. 

The moral I would draw from the history written by Colonel 
Fergusson, and point to my readers, is—“ SEND’ YOUR BOYM 
TO THE EDINBURGH ACADEMY.” 

C. W. HOPE. 


(To be continued.) 


Ary. IIL—THE STUDY OF LITERATURE, 


i order to approach any- study in a right spirit, a spirit 
which will enable us to derive the utmost possible ad- 
vantage from our labour, it is necessary to have a just con- 
ception of its nature and limits. We must ascertain by 
careful thought what Science, Literature, or Art are in them- 
selves, what their motive power should be, ‘and,. by searching 
below the mere surface, endeavour to discover what part any 
‘one of these subjects may play in the completion of human 
knowledge and in accelerating true progress. Opinions differ. 
so widely as to the value of literature, that it becomes necessary 
to arrive at some definite-conclusion for oneself before entering 
even its: borderlands. To one type of mind the literature of 
he world is the supreme fact in its history ; to another, it is a 
henomenon merely; to a third, appreciation of it is an accom- 
plishment eminently desirable, and ranking in importance with 
skill in execution on a, musical Instrument. Thus it becomes 
vident that the view we accept, or may have accepted, will 
alter materially our method of approaching it. 

Now the sphere of literature is, if we consider it carefully, a 
very large one, co-extensive with that of human experience, and 
dealing with the most interesting of all -subject-matter—life ; 
its appeal is to the intellect and imagination ; its nobility is the 
nobility of its creator, man, the capacity of dealing with pure 
ideas, varied in setting by epoch-and nationality. This it ts 
which gives permanency and value to literary work; the great 
masters are all distinct and separate in manner, but they have 

isin common: the material with which they wrought was the 
same ; they deal with life. The setting their works may take is 
dependent largely on causes outside themselves; the ground- 
fabric is always the same. 

It is surely a mistake, then, to regard literature lightly ; it is 
not an accomplishment, but a work, and one requiring special 
gifts and those of the highest order. It is not a study which 
some may follow as a luxury, but one in which all should seek 
for the most valuable of knowledge. When we enter the Temple 
of Literature’ we are entering a shrine in which is bequeathed 
to us the greatest of all legacies, the legacy of human “thought 
and experience ; and, in accordance with ancient usage, we shall 

__dgjwell.to purify our minds, so that we may be capable of 
| ‘yeceiving whatever may add to our intellectual stature. 

| 

| 





The claims which literature has on our attention are many ; 
but none is stronger than that of its widening our experience. 
All true knowledge is the result of direct or indirect experience. 
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The experience of the individual varies, but is necessarily limit- 
ed ; to enrich this store is to open for oneself a new horizon, 
almost to endow oneself with new faculties, The great litera- 
ture of the world is a record of its intensest and widest experi- 
ence in every phase of thought, under every possible condition 


of surroundings, and, through it, we are able, to some extent; 
to make our experience identical with the universal. Until 
this is done, we cannot acquire a large sympathy ; for sympathy 
is evoked in us only when we have experienced, either actually, 
or in imagination, that with which we sympathise, 

Without raising the much discussed question as to whether 
the artist is the best judge of art, we may consider with ° 
advantage what great writers have defined as the sphere of 
literature. i 

The reaction against the affected style introduced by Lyly in 
the sixteenth century, produced the polished and direct work of 
Dryden and Pope ; their influence dominated until the end of 
tke eighteenth century, .when we find Wordsworth coming 
forward as the exponent of a new method. Feeling the utter 
coldness and artificiality of the best poetry’of the precedin 
age, he sought to bring about a return to naturalness, and in 
the “ Preface to the ‘ Lyrical Ballads’” we find his views on 
the function of poetry clearly expressed. 

‘ Poetry,’ he says, is the breath and finer spirit of all know- 
ledge ; it is the impassioned expression which is in the coun- 
tenance of all.science” . ... The poet is a man speaking 
to men ; a man, it is true, endowed -with more lively sensibility, 
more enthusiasm and tenderness, who has a greater knowledge 
of human nature, and a more comprehensive soul than are sup- 
posed to be common among mankind ; a man pleased with hig 
own passions and volitions, and who rejoices more than eth® 
men in the spirit of life that is in him ; delighting to,contem- 
-plate similar volitions and passions as manifested inthe goings 
on of the universe, and habitually impelled to create them 
where he does not find them? € . . . Aristotle . , . 
has said that poetry is the most philosophic of all writing ; it 
is so ; its object is truth, not individual and local, but general 
and operative ; not standing upon external testimony, but 
carried alive into the heart by passion : truth, which is its own | 
testimony, which gives competence and confidence to the tri- 
bunal to which it appeals, and receives them from the same 
tribunal.’ , 

_ In the light of such criticism, literature assumes ay 
importance, it becomes a powerful factor in the education ‘ef 
humanity, and a subject which, rather than holding a posi- 
tion of aloofness from practical. life, is likely to cultivate a 
largeness of view and rightness of thought which will prove 
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the surest safeguards of conduct. Definitions of poetry are 
always unsatisfactory and often misleading : poetry, like religion, 
is a matter of feeling ; it would be impossible to lay down a 
set of canons for the production of poetry, even as the scientist 
finds it impossible to produce life, by combining the constituent 
elements of protoplasm i in their exact proportions. 

The poet is an artist, it is true, and the technique of his work 
is governed by definite rules ; but technical skill is a com- 
paratively secondary gift, and cannot in itself constitute a claim 
to the title. To quote Emerson “ It is not metres, but a metre- 
making argument that makes a poem—a thought so passionate 
and alive that, like the spirit of a plant-or an animal, it has an 
architecture of its own and adorns nature with a new thing.” 
The expression is but the vehicle, the thought is antecedent and 
must mould and fashion it. Consider the exquisite workman- 
ship of the following stanza :— 

‘ Ah ! sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half awaken’d birds 

í To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more,’ 

But it is not the workmanship that strikes us ; it is, to borrow 
Rossetti’s phrase, “the fundamental brain work” behind it, 
This thought would have appealed to the Athenian contemporary 
of Pericles, or to the Italian of the thirteenth century, with the 
same intensity as it appeals to us to-day ; it is truth “ not in- 
dividual and local, but general and operative ;” it is not for a man, 
but for men, This characteristic of great’ poetry, vzz., its per- 
manently-human tone, gives it a worth dependent only on mind, 
Like a mathematical truth, we feel it cannot be otherwise. 

ic. Matthew Arnold designated this quality “ inevitableness ; ” 
he maintains that the best work always bears this stamp, and 
in the ‘sentence quoted from Emerson, the same idea is em- 
phasized. The tragedy of “ Lear” seems to me the most direct 
illustration of this, in action, in language, in catastrophe. The 
play is as it is and cannot be other, it makes the same im- 
pression in our mental landscape as a mountain does in our 
terrestrial one; we may wish that human erections, a castle, 
a hamlet, even. a cathedral, were not, but we accept the moun- 
tain as beautiful and necessary. And this quality is closely 
connected with another of equal importance, that of seriousness, ` 
All grèat poetry, the above-mentioned critic insists, has this note 

A seriousness, It isa common error to regard poetic genius 
§ living -in a world of false ideals. The charge of its teaching 
‘being unpractical i is constantly urged, and men generally are con- 
tented to admit it, But let us for an instant face the charge. 
What does it mean? What is the real, and what is the ideal ? 


t 
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or is there a possibility that the ideal is the only real? And 
is the attainment of the practical the all-to-be-desired goal of 
humanity ? ; 

The “ practical man,” in the modern and degraded sense of 
the term, is essentially a person who deals with externals ; 
what may lie behind these externals is a question outside his 
intellectual circle ; he does not seek to know truth, for truth 
is abstract, and his interests are all connected with the concrete. 
But to arrive at any approximation to truth, we must all be 
great observers and look quite through the deeds of men. 
There is a truth behind everything, were we capable of detecting 
and appreciating it. To see things as they really are is to have 
graduated in a University which admits but choice spirits, men ~ 
who, I think, it could be demonstrated, are truly nobly prac- 
tical men, who are hard to deceive, and those who will never 
put bitter for sweet or sweet for bitter, but who, seeing further 
than others, preach a new doctrine, which is stigmatised as un- 
practical by individuals who are always more ready to dog- 
matise than to think. Ofthis nobly practical type have our 
great poets been; they have looked on life with other eyes than 
ours, they. have seen more in everything, and to them it 
has been greatly serious. Hence this note in their writing. 
Mrs. Browning said : “ Poetry has always been to me as serious 
a thing as life, and life has been’a very serious thing.” Thus 
it is that the poet’s treatment of his subject finally refutes the 
charges brought against him. Hamlet and Macbeth, for instance, 
are sometimes terrible in their seriousness ; they are so practical; 
that is in them Shakespeare touches our life and thought so 
closely that we adopt his language to-day, and one of the latest 
aphorisms of German criticism is “ Deutschlandist Hamlet.” It 
is an insult to the poet to consider his work untrue. - As Mr. 
Ruskin has said: “ No noble-nor right style was ever yet found- 
ed but out of a sincere heart.” Yes, every line of a great poem 
is a nett result of experiences, doubtings, passions, yearnings, 
strugglings which we cannot estimate ; in every line the poet 
pours out for us this divine ichor, The verse is an exquisitely 
adapted vehicle ; the thought is rounded and complete ; but let 
us not, on that account, conceive of it as merely to be read and 
forgotten ; it will bear the most crucial examination. As well 
imagine that the rainbow is less beautiful when science has 
explained the laws on which its beauty depends, or that a flower 
will not bear the scrutiny of a magnifying glass, as believe 
that a great poetic thought will not bear and does not des 
our most concentrated thought. Emerson has said’ that “ thè 
human mind wrote history and fat must read it,” a dictum 
equally applicable to literature. 

I do not forget that the object of poetry is pleasure ; but 
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it should be clearly understood, I think, that it is a pleasure 
of the mind and not of the senses, To be soothed by the flow 
f word-music is pleasurable :— 
‘If you were April's lady, 
And I were lord in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours 
And draw for days with flowers 
Till day like night were shady 
And night were bright like day ; 
If you were April's lady, 
And I were lord of May,’ | 
But the pleasure derived from this stanza is incomparably 
lower than that derived from the one exquisitely musical 
and thoughtful verse of Wordsworth’s : 
‘No nightingale did ever chant 
So sweetly to reposing bands 
~ Of travellers in some shady haunt, 
$s Among Arabian sands : 
A voice so thrilling ne'er was heard 
In spring-time from the cuckoo-bird 
Breaking the silence of the seas 
Among the farthest Hebrides !’ 
There is more to be considered, than this, however. When 
say that the object of poetry is pleasure, our capacities for 
pleasure demand development; we cannot hope to derive 
pleasure from a work unless we have to some extent followed 
the experience of him who produced it. The lJaurel-crown 
adorns the brow of the victor-poet, but “ every noble crown is, 
| and on earth will for ever be, a crown of thorns,” and the poet 
has suffered greatly before he attained. Examine.the lives 
the wasters of any literature, and I think it may be un- 
hesitatingly asserted that we shall find that they all lived well. 
Mistakes they have made, misjudgments; but, despite these’ 
surface faults in the great matters of life, they have ever taken 
| their stand on the side of what is externally the best. Unless, 
therefore, we, as readers, have grappled for ourselves, to some 
extent at least, with the problems which the poet’s clearer 
vision has enabled him to solve partially or entirely, we cannot 
. approach his work with appreciation. 
| “In Memoriam” is a poem saturated with modern thoughts, 
Our social, political and religious problems are the warp and 
woof of Tennyson’s magnificent elegy; the pleasure to be 
| derived from it is pure and elevated, of the highest kind; but 
the tor” is-meaningless to those who have never felt 


Da 













t The weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world,’ 

Can one who has not been touched by that most fatal of 
mental diseases, pessimism, ever understand what the poet 
had experienced, in other words, what is the real meaning of 
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t Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break, 
or what Hamlet meant when reminded by his mother thi 
death is common: 


‘All that lives must die, 
Passing through nature to eternity,’ 


and he replies with terribly significant brevity 
‘Ay, madam, it is common,’ 


Or can those who have always breathed the air of an unthink 


ing optimism ever feel the rarefied intellectual atmosphere odı 
such lines as these :— 


‘ The love that rose on stronger wings, . 
Unpalsied when he met with Death, 
Is comrade of the lesser faith 
_ That sees the course of human things.’ 

‘No doubt vast eddies tn the flood 
Of onward time shall yet be made, 
And throned races may degrade ; 
Yet O ye mysteries of good; 
‘t Wild hours that fly with H ope and Feii 
If all your office had to do 
With old results that look like new : 
If this were all your missión bere,’ 
‘To draw, to sheathe a useless sword 
To fool the crowd with glorious lies, 
To cleave a creed in sects and cries, 
To change the bearing of a word,’ 
t To shift'an arbitrary power, 
To cramp the student at his desk, 
To make old bareness picturesque, 

' And tuft with grass a feudal tower ; 
Why then my scorn might well descend 2 
On you and yours. I see in part , 
That all, as.in some piece of art, ee 
Is toil co-operant to an end.’ 


That is the expression of truth won through suffering : ; it is 


the poetic statement of the result of a struggle of soul between 


the powers of light- and the powers of darkness, the vindication 
that 





‘ Knowledge by suffering entereth, 

And life is perfected by Death.’ 
“ We have tears in this world before we have smiles, Francisco,” 

` « We have struggles before we have composure.” What Mr. Rus-. 

kin has said concerning the Arts is thoroughly applicable here : 
“You cannot paint or sing yourselves into being yen. 
you must be good men before you can either. paint or ' sing, 
and then the colour and sound will complete in you all that 
is best.” The poet has much to bestow, but he cannot endow | | 
us with the necessary mental tone, or with appreciation, or with. 
habits of thought; we must breathe a certain spiritual atmos» ' 


a 
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phere ; we must acquire, so far as acquirement is possible, “ the 

great poetic heart,” for.his gift is only to the worthy, 

It must be recognised, however, that the matter of poetry 
is diverse, it is constituted of other elements as well as the 
tragic; the poet has been declared the high priest of nature, 
and his faculty of joying in ‘whatsoever things are lovely ’ 
exceeds that of other men, as does his faculty for seeing truth 
in questions social or moral. The poetry of every nation 
-illustrates this, but none more than our own. This passionate 
love of nature is found -in the ‘Lay of Beowulf,’ and can be 

traced through Chaucer and the Elizabethans, the poets of the 
eighteenth century, up to Wordsworth and the Moderns, It 
must, then, be the reader’s aim to educate himself, so as to be 
capable of appreciating the poet’s gift.of ‘ naturalistic inter- 
pretation, to fit himself for seeing all that the poet sees, to 
ultivate the breadth of mind which will enable him to look 
on everything as part of a great wilele, purpose-fraught, 
though that purpose be but guessed at: 
‘Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 

Little- Flower—but zf I could understand 

What you were, root and all, and all-in-all, 

I should know what God and man is,’ 

To sum up briefly what I wish to express: True pleasure can 
only be derived from poetry by entering a sphere of thought 
and experience similar to that of the poet. 

The field of Literature is so large that it becomes necessary 
to discover some test by which we may know good work ; 

-mapme talisman, which will prove helpful in difficulty. 

Perhaps the statement may sound heretical, but I think it 
may be questioned whether the critical spirit is the best in 
which to approach literature ; the very word ‘critical’ involves 
the idea of want of receptivity. Moreover, if the object of 
criticism be to discover ‘the best that has been said and 
thought in the world, the critic can be in a position to do this 
‘only after very extensive reading. There is, too, a degree of 
excellence before which criticism is dumb ; there are passages 
which are the testimony of their own excellence, passages 
which Emerson happily called ‘ constants—’ 


* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 


-Aig rounded with a sleep.” 2 ¥ 
such lines aré-above criticism; nay, more, they are infallible 


tests of literary taste, Here the position of poet and critic is 
reversed, and the poet becomes the critic of his reader, Except 
in the case of the gveatest work there will always be difference 
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of opinion, but about the greatest work we cease to hold opi- 
nions ; we know and feel its worth. 

The function of criticism is a very high one ; but we cannot 
enter upon literature as critics, Insight, training, and that rares 
of all mental qualities, sazizy, are the necessary possessions © 
the critic. At the outset we cannot hope to have these qualitie 
fully developed ; many influences go to the forming of them, 
and without them criticism must be unsatisfactory. On the 
other hand, lovers of literature have what may be termed a. 
literary: conscience, which guides them aright, and through 
which they arrive at a position where criticism becomes pos- 
sible. I will venture to appeal to~ this literary conscience 
through the following quotation :— 

t Was this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium ? 

Sweet Helen make me immortal with a kiss ! 

Her lips suck forth my soul—~see where it flies. 
Come Helen, come give me my soul again, 

Here will I dwell, for heaven is in these lips 

And all is dross that is not Helena, 

I will be Paris and for love of. thee 

Instead of Troy shall Wittenberg be sacked ; 
And I will combat with weak Menelaus 

And wear thy colors on my plumed crest : 

Yea, I will wound Achilles in the heel 

And then return to Helen for a kiss. 

Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand star$ l` 
Brighter art thou than flaming Jupiter 

When he appeared to hapless Semele : 

More lovely than the monarch of the sky 

In wanton Arethusa’s azure arms, 

And none but thou shall be my paramour.’ -e 

That I believe every one feels instinctively to be great poetry. 
It is full of possibility; the heavens and the earth are its 
ministers ; its thought looks forward to infinite advance, and 
throughout it is human. If you feel the worth of such poetry 
‘trust the instinct to the end, though you can render no 
reason. It is in vain to hurry it. By trusting it to the end, 
it shall ripen into truth, and you shall know why you believe.’ 

The amount of such truly classical work is, of course, limited. 
Few poems of any length could be sustained at such a pitch; 
the cost is too great ‘for the author to be able to give the 
priceless always. And, if we consider, we count genius “by the 
number of these supreme results ; we do not demand-evedpof 
genius that they be constantly sustained. 

The history of criticism is a chronicle of reversed judgments, 
chiefly because the critic had no final court of appeal to which 
he might go when deciding the merit of contemporary work ; 
his view was not broad or high enough to see the relative value 
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of what he was criticising, and hence the futility of his judg- 
ment, 
A selection of passages, which are critical and not to be 
riticiséd, will become for us, in Arnold’s phrase, ‘a literary 
ribunal,’ whose verdict may be relied on with confidence, 
It is a direct injury to an author to over-estimate his work, 
no less than to under-estimate it; the only opinion that can be 
helpful is one based on wide knowledge and sane judgment. 
We are inclined to forget that the intellectual, as -well as the 
physical, is determined by law. That action and re-action are 
equal and opposite, is a demonstrable truth in the physical 
world ; even so the law of compensation is a demonstrable fact 
` in the world of morals.“ Let a work of literature appear, it 
bears in it so much genuine worth, so much independent 
f time, manners, nationalities, so much that goes to the 
ntains of life and draws its vitality from them. Such 
rk cannot fail; it is impossible; no combination of cir- 
umstances ‘can nullify its effect, On the other hand, no 
wer from without can make the work permanent unless 
merit be intrinsic. The criticism that would make literature 
e servant of philology and logic is no criticism. These 
udies have their sphere, but it is not that of literature; they 
o not appeal to the soul; they are useful tools, not primal 
agents in the education of the race, No philological examina- 
tion -would make such lines as these more beautiful 
* Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.’ 
My previous remarks have been directed chiefly to poetry, 
~PM-in spirit, I think, they apply equally to prose. The line of 
demarcation between the two is very difficult to draw ; the orily 
conclusion it seems possible to arrive at is, that they are kind- 
red arts, of which poetry is the higher; prose may be poetical, 
but poetry, which is merely prose in metre, ceases to have any . 
claim to be called poetry. 
As an example of how nearly prose may approach to poetry, . 
I may instance the following passage from Ruskin :— 
‘Lichens.—As in one sense the humblest, in anollies they 
are the most honoured of the earth-children, Unfading as 
motionless, the worm frets them not, and the autumn wastes 
not. Strong in loveliness, they neither blanch in heat, nor pine 
in: fest.. To them, slow-fingered, constant-hearted, is o 
the weaving of the dark, eternal tapestries of the hills ; 
them, slow- pencilled, iris- -dyed, the tender framing of their. Aa 
less imagery, Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, 
they share also its endurance ; and, while the winds of depart- 
ing spring scatter the white hawthorn. blossom like drifted 
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snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow , the drooping 
of its cowslip gold,—far above, among the mountaius, the 
silver lichen spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the gather- 
ing orange stain upon the edge of yonder western peak, reflects 
the sunsets of a thousand years,” : 

Such writing would seem to be poetry in all but the essential 


quality of form, and the reason why one vehicle is chosen | 
rather than the other depends probably on the cast of the | 


individual mind; otherwise it is singular that such a perfect 


prose-writer as Mr. Ruskin should fail when he attempts verse. — 


The whole question is one of great difficulty ; the more thought 
is devoted to it, the more subtle and baffling does it appear. 
The simple explanation, that whatever is written in metre is 


poetry, is an entirely superficial and false one. To such verses 


as these, the title could not be extended even by courtesy :— 


‘To wet the peak’s impracticable sides 
' He opens at his feet the sanguine tides, 
Weak and more weak, the issuing current eyes, 
Lapped by the panting tongue of thirsty skies.’ 

Before finishing what I wish to say, I may, perhaps, be e 
cused for suggesting some definite plan in reading literature, a 
method is essential in any study, 

My suggestions are derived from a limited personal ex- 
perience, and are only put forth in the hope that in their turn 
they may suggest a more satisfactory scheme to others. - 

To study any one author with real completeness, it is abso- 

_lutely necessary to know the part he plays in the history and 
development of his ‘national literature. No authors worth is 
fully comprehended when the influences which moulded hig 
mind are unconsidered. The historical interest attaching fo 
Milton is not that of a person who was born in 1608, and who 
died in 1674, and- wrote ‘ Paradise Lost’ and ‘Minor Poems,’ 
but as a great example of one phase of our national develop- 

„ment, ‘Lycidas’ contains much more than the poet’s lament 
for his dead friend. It contains the kernel of the whole puritan 
movement in England ; it is an index of the nation’s temper, 
‘Paradise Lost’ is not primarily interesting as a metrical ver- 
sion of the fall of man, but as the epic of puritanism. Histori- 
cally it has an importance equal to that of Cromwell’s cam- 
paigns, for the spirit which made the one possible also made 
the other possible: i 

Firstly, then, I believe, it is necessary to get an enlighteleed. 
knowledge of the history of the literature which one is study- 
ing—of the whole of wt. By getting a knowledge of its history, 
I do not mean amassing a-quantity of facts about it (or even 
of dated, If we follow its development as we should’ watch 
the development of a child; or anything organic, we shal! 
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not require to know the exact dates of our great writers. 
We shall find other and more helpful methods of locating 
hem. Then, assuming that this general knowledge is obtained, 

t an author be selected for study ; there need be no hesitation 
out our choice, let it be the one who appeals to us most 
irectly. In this special study there are two things to be 
kept in view: we must discover the man behind his work, 
that is, we must read introspectively, and we must study 
he quality and degree of perfection in the form with which 
e has clothed his thought. For good form is an essential of 
all good writing, and especially of poetry. No poet can afford 
to neglect it; attempts have been made to do so, as for 
instance, in much of the work of Robert Browning’; to him 
matter was all-important, form was comparatively immaterial. 
ut poetry is an art, and as an art it must be practised. It is 
robable that even Robert Browning had a nobler thought 
express than Shakespeare, and Shakespeare recognised 
roughout the restrictions of his Art, and, by attaining per- 
ction in it, conveyed his teaching in the best manner. From 
. form of expression we can learn much. A master is never 
tative in this; the stamp of originality is upon it. In order 
illustrate this; I have selected three passages of blank verse, 
Mic from Milton, one from Tennyson, and one from Swinburne. 
It will be seen from them, I think, that in each case there ‘is a 
distinguishing note; each poet has originated his own style 
in the verse, and it would be difficult to decide which was the 
most excellent, I will quote Milton’s description of Beelzebub 
in the Second Book of ‘ Paradise Lost ’:— 


‘Which whea Beelzebub perceiv’d ; than whom, 
eee Satan except, none higher sat, with grave 

` Aspect he rose, and in his rising seem’d 
A pillar of state ; deep in his front engraven 
Deliberation sat and public care ; 
And princely council in his face yet shone 
Majestic though in ruin; Sage he stood.’ 
With Atlantian shoulders fit to bear 
The weight of mightiest monarchies, his look 
Drew audience and attention still as night 
Or summer's noon-tide air, while thus he spoke. 


Compare this with the following lines from Ulysses i 


‘I cannot rest from travel : Iwill drink 

Life to the lees ; all times I have enjoy’d 

Greatly, have suffer’d greatly, both with those 
a- _ That loved me and alone ; on shore, and when 

` Thro’ scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 

Vext the dim sea ; I am become a name ; 

For always roaming with a hungry heart 

Much have I seen and known ; cities of men 

And manners, climates, councils, Governments, 

Myself not least, but honour'd of them all; 
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And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 

Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 

I am a part of all that I have met: 

Yet all experience is an arch where thro’ 

Gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades 

Forever and forever when I move,’ 
and then take this exquisitely classic verse of Swinburne’s from 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon, ’ | 

t Son, first I praise thy prayer, then bid thee speed ; 

But the Gods bear men’s hands before their lips, d 

And heed beyond all crying and sacrifice 

Light of things done and noise of labouring men. 

But thou, being armed and perfect for the deed, 

Abide ; for like rain-flakes in the wind they grow, 

The men thy fellows and the choice of the world, 

Bound to root out the tusked plague, and leave 

Thanks and safe days and peace in Calydon, ' 


Such instances might be multiplied indefinitely, but the: 
will suffice to make clear the close connection existing betwee 
the writer and his mode of expression, and the advantage td 
be derived from studying both, as necessary parts of a whole. 

Lastly, it must be remembered, that no work is an isolat 
fact, independent of what preceded and what follows it; 1 

-genius is called into being unrelated to what has shaped th 
destinies of the world up to his time; and, ‘therefore, our ai 
must be to see. the relations of every man and his. work 
in that train of development whose goal is completeness. 

And now I will leave these imperfect suggestions with the 
reader, asking him to allow the wealth of the subject to vindicate 
its claim. I feel sure that it does so to whoever approaches 
it rightly. It is a subject that requires no advocate, for it mush, 
find one wherever there is a living soul. Pe co. gil 

This story of the human mind, so various in revelation, yet 
ever the same revealing light ; so passion-tossed and apparently 
vain, yet showing on every page traces of its everlastingness ; 
like the ocean eternally changing, yet eternally one, ¢/zs is 
the story of literature, and it is the noblest story which man 
can learn from man, . 

The world has been moulded by thought; its temporary 
effects, empires, civilizations, creeds, have passed away; but 
their motive has lived ; z¢s vitality and power know no decline, 
Athens has perished, but Homer and Plato are living forces 
among us to-day; we are sceptical of the possibility of ex- 
periencing Dante’s Hell, but reverence profoundly the spit. 
which breathes throughout the ‘Inferno.” The phenomena of 
the past vanish, but in Literature we have the record of the ideas 
of which they were the material expression: Literature is the 
biography of the soul of humanity. 
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The satisfying? joys of life are few; nor can these joys be 
bought or sold. The gift of imimortal youth is theirs and they 
whisper a strange story of another land of vaster possibilities ; 
a land where our “immortal longings” shall be satisfied and 
where the completion of our knowledge shall be the fulfilment 
of our joy. The pleasure to be derived from literature is of 
this kind, for it is based on what is beautiful and good: no 
study can inform us with a nobler motive power in life than 
this, and if we claim kinship with the homeless . 

_“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air 
And the blue sky and in the mind of man, ” 
then truly that kinship must rest on those capacities which 
touch the infinite and are most fostered and. expanded by the 
Tove of Beauty and the Love of Truth, 


ORGANISATION. 
(Independent Section.) 
(Continued from July 1894 No. 197). 

COURTS OF ASSIZE. 


HE Court of Assize is the highest Criminal Court, „and 

tries those crimes which the Criminal Chamber of the 
_ District Court is not competent to try ; broadly speaking, 
crimes which are punishable with more than five years’ im- 
prisonment with hard labour. The principal crimes which are 
tried in the Court of Assize are the crimes of high treason, 
acts of violence against the Emperor or the Sovereign of the 
State, murder, robbery with violence, rape, causing abortion for 
money, theft with violence, false coin, forgery of a public 
document, fraudulent bankruptcy, and arson. 

The Court of Assize sits at the capital of the District Court ; 
but often there is only one Court of Assize forthe jurisdic- 
tions of several District Courts. It is composed of Magistrates 
and Jurors, and is the third form under which criminal justice 
is administered. 

The Jury has been maintained, although it was very nearly 
being abolished. The Prussian Mintster of Justice remarked 
in Parliament that it was an institution which was leaning 
towards the decline of its life, while the system of assessors 
was in its dawn. Between the Judge and the Jury misunder- 
standings are frequent, explanation is difficult, and an onten h 
cordiale impossible. There is no discussion to throw light on 
the matter, and fix responsibility, and the consequence is 
verdicts which surprise or outrage the public conscience, scan- 
dalous acquittals and angry condemnations. Withdrawn from 
the consequences of its verdict, the Jury fears or ignores them ; 
it is frightened by the unktiown, and rarely does the punish- 
ment pronounced answer to the: feeling which has inspired . 
its decision. Again, the verdicts of the Jury are not based on 
reasons, What errors, what weaknesses, what corruption, what 
refusal of responsibility, may not be concealed under the 
absence of reasons! Without reasons, the decision is often 
unintelligible, and in case of acquittal, public opinion cann 
seize the ground on which it is based. A justice which is not 
intelligible or understood, loses its authority; Moreover, it is 
impossible to separate the domain of fact from that of law, 
and to prevent the J om encroaching on the latter domain, 
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Then, with juries, the Sessions are few,.the accused persons are 
detained a long time, the jurors are kept a long time from their 
business ; the system is expensive, and a burden on the people. 
These arguments produced a profound impression, but the Jury 
was nevertheless preserved, not so much for what it was expect- 
ed to be, as for the services it had rendered in the past—pre 
servitiis impensis sed non tmpendendis,* ` 

The Court of Assize is composed of three Magistrates, in- 
cluding the President and of twelve jurors. The President is 
appointed for each Session by the first President of the Superior 
Court, and is chosen without distinction from the members of 
the Superior Court, or those of the District Courts belonging 
to the resort of the Superior Court (Art. 83... The two other 
Magistrates are appointed by the President of the District 
Court. The judicial members of the Court, sitting with closed 
doors, dispose of all questions of Jaw and procedure arising 
\during the trial; but matters arising outside the Session are 
disposed of by the Criminal Chamber of the District Court ; 
for instance, applications of jurors for remission of fines, execu- 
‘tion of punishment, and rejections of applications for revision 
not filed within the prescribed time (Art. 82). ; 

The number of the Jury is 12. They only judge of questions 
of fact, and their sole duty is limited to giving answers to the 
questions put to them, The chief: (foreman: of the Jury is 
chosen by the jurors by a majority. For a conviction a majority 
of eight to four is sufficient: a bare majority suffices for the 
refusal of extenuating circumstances, 

No condition of property or capacity is needed for a juror ; 
it is sufficient that he bea German (Art. 84), The rules regard- 

*ing_ disqualification and exemption are the same for jurors as 
for assessors, and they get the same travelling allowance. 
The same person cannot be compelled, during the same year, 
to perform the functions of both juror and assessor, 

The number of Courts of Assize in Germany is 138 for 172 
District Courts, In ten States each District Court is also the 
seat of a Court of Assize. In the other States several District 
Courts are included in the jurisdiction of one Court of Assize. 

In the year 1881, the Assize Courts of Germany decided 
5,741 cases, or 41 cases per Courts 5,809 accused persons 





2 In England the jury system is coming more and more into disfavour, 
W civil cases litigants prefer Judges sitting without Juries, while the scan- 
alous acquittals in criminal cases have shocked the sense of justice and 
reason which is shared by almost all educated men. The outcry against 
the abolition of Jury in Bengal was probably due in some measure to.the 
incompetence of individual Judges, such incompetence being the necessary 
result of ignorance of the language; the people, their customs, not to men- 

tion imperfect acquaintance with Indian law. A f 
+ During 1892 there were Eco Session cases in the district of Mymensing. 
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were convicted, and 2,147 acquitted, which represents one ac- 
quittal for 3'75 accused persons, 


a SUPERIOR DISTRICT COURTS. 


The Courts of the Bailiwick and the District Courts are, in 
principle, Courts of first instance. Above them, the Superior 
District Court administers justice on appeal. Its resort com- 
prises the resorts of several District Courts. 

It is. composed of a Chief President, of Presidents of 
Chambers ( Senats prdsident), and of Judges, who bear the title 
of Councillor (Ratz). It is divided into Civil and Criminal 
Chambers. The rotation of councillors and the distribution 
of work are fixed by the Presidium in accordance with the 
principles indicated above in the case of the District Court. 
If it is impossible to replace-a Councillor prevented from sitting 
by another member of the Court, the Judges of the District 
Courts can be called as substitutes: and in some States, Judges 
of the Bailiwick Courts can so be called. This is a peculiarity 
of the German organisation which permits a Judge of an 
inferior jurisdiction to sit in a higher Court The provision / 
is inspired by the idea that there ought not to be different 
classes of Judges, inferior Judges and superior Judges, but that ‘ 
all Magistrates worthy of judging can in principle combine in i 
dispensing justice in all instances, 


CIVIL JURISDICTION. 


On the Crvi? side, the Superior Court hears appeals from the 
District Courts, and also entertains applications for review 
(Beschwerde) of their decisions, whether given in first instance, 
or on review.* It similarly hears appeals in commercial cases, | 
and without the addition of any commercial assessors. ~< 

On the Criminal side; the Superior Court is not a Court of 
Appeal, but merely a Court of Cassation. As a matter of fact, 
the original decisions of the District Court in criminal cases 
are final, and not appealabie, But they are subject to revision+ 
on one ground only, namely, that some rule of local law has 
been violated ; whereas the appellate decisions of the District 
Courts may be revised on other grounds also. On the other 
hand it can entertain applications for review of all decisions 
and orders of an interlocutory nature, whether passed by the 
District Court, in first instance, or on appeal, or by the Court 
of Assize, or even of orders of review passed by the Criminal 
Chamber. ea ee 

All the Chambers of the Superior Court, Civil and Criminal, 
sit with five Judges, including the President (Art. 124). 


Se ee gt 
“ This is called a new or rereview ( Weitere Beschwarde), and is only 
admissible on some entirely new ground. 
T Revision, ‘French revision ar cassation, 
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In States which have several Superior Courts, criminal juris- 
diction can be exclusively attributed to one only, in order to 
secure the necessary unity of jurisprudence,* 

The decisions of the Superior Courts can, in certain cases, 
be revised by the Federal Court. A review is also admitted 
against orders in civil, but not in criminal, cases, 

The Superior Court has, or can be charged with, other duties : 
the decision of conflict of competence, the supreme regulation 
of criminal justice, the review of-voluntary justice, the admi- 
nistration of endowments, supervision of solicitors, trial of minis- 
ters and high functionaries whose prosecution has been ordered 
by the Chamber of Deputies, | 

Germany has 28 Superior Courts, of which 13 are in 
Prussia and 5 in Bavaria. Six other States have one each, 
and the remaining States are united with Prussia, or form with 
other States the resort of one Court. For instance, the 
Superior Court of Hamburg, known as the Superior Hanseatic 
Court, is for the three Free'towns of Hamburg, Bremen, and 
Lübeck, which contribute respectively ths, ths, and 1,5th, — 
of the expenses of the Court, Lübeck appointing one Judge, 
Bremen two, and Hamburg thé remainder. ` 

The Judges of the Superior Court are chosen, like all other 
Judges, from the regular Magisterial service. But, as an 
exception, the Superior Court of Jena comprises a. certain 
number of ordinary Professors of Law of the University of 
Jena, known as Academic Judges (akademische Rathe). These 
Judges have the same rights as the other members of the Court, 
but keep their chairs in the University, and for this reason 
draw a smaller salary. In all the common or joint Superior 
Courts, the laws of each State are applied, and the members 
of the Court remain the functionaries of the State which 
appoints them. . 

The resorts of the Superior Courts are considerable, com- 





“ This has been done in Italy, where there is one court of Criminal Cas 
sation, which sits at Rome; though there are several courts of Civil Cassa- 
tion. There ought to be only one court of criminal revisional jurisdiction 
for the whole of British India. The extraordinary divergence of the 
rulings of the various High Courts in India might not be so serious, if 
only civil rights, and not life and liberty, were affected. It seems ludi- 
crous, that two Judges of High Courts can upset on technical and even 
fanciful grounds decisions which have run the gauntlet of lower appellate 

urts. I refer to Criminal Cases, in which revision is nothing more nor 

— than a-second appeal on the merits. In Civil Cases the Privy Council 
has recently shown that it will not permit the High Court to ignore and 
override Section 584 of the Code of Civil Procedure (I. L, R. 21 Cale. 504). 
But in Criminal Cases the High Court enjoys the position of an irrespon- 
sible autocrat, and, as Sir William Harcourt remarked, there is nothing 
so demoralising as a sense of absolute irresponsibility, 
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prising a mean population of 1,615,502*; in Prussia the mean 
is 2,131,622, and in Breslau 1,056,955. The Breslau Court 
contains the largest population, 4,007,925, and the Oldenburg 
Court the smallest, 299,022, The mean area of a Superior 
Court is equivalent to a circle with a diameter of 78 kilometers, 
so that, if the Court be centrically situated, its average distance 
from the localities within it is 55 kilometers. The average 
number of Bailiwiek Courts under the jurisdiction of each 
Superior Court is 68, being 83 in Prussia, 54 in Bavaria, and 
only 9 in Hamburg, which contains the three large bailiwicks 
of Bremen, Hamburg and Lübeck. Berlin contains 101, 
Dresden 103, and Cologne Ito. 

The number of District Courts under each Superior Court 
is 7 in Prussia, and 5 in Bavaria. It varies from 2 (Brunswick 
and Oldenburg) to 14 (Breslau. The mean for the whole of 
Germany is 6. | 

The personnel of the Superior Courts comprises 28 Chie 
Presidents, 62 Presidents of Chambers, and 432 Councillors,f 
or altogether 522 Magistrates, of whom 283 belong to Prussia 
and g1 to Bavaria. This gives a, mean of 18 Magistrates pe 
Court. The smallest Superior Court is Oldenburg, with 
Magistrates, and the largest Berlin, with 59. 


Outturn of Work of the Superior Courts. 
The following was the outturn of work of the Superior Courts in 1881 :— 
Number per Court, 


Civil, Appeals ies ae -16,742 awe 597 
(Contested... s 14,605 ie 521) 
Reviews... See 4,152 "eee 148 

Criminal, Revision ... eee 1,737 ve 62 
Review re ee 2,967 105 


What is particularly striking to an Ase ada téwyer is 
that there are only 62 applications for criminal revision per 
annum foreach Superior Court. Of the civil appeals, 2,324 
were disposed of by the Berlin Court; only 4 other Superior 
Courts disposed of more than 1,000 each, while 2 disposed of 
less than 100, ` 

Of the 1,737 applications (or “ motions’ ’) for criminal 
revision, 496 were before the Berlin Court, while 12 Courts 
disposed of less than go each, Of the applications for criminal 
‘review, 661 were against the orders of the Bailiwick Judges, 





* In France the mean population per Court of Appeal (excluding 
Court of Algiers) is 1,380,950, The largest jurisdiction (Paris) we, 
a population of 4,625,304. ~ 

+ The Judges ofthe Superior Courts aie termed Councillors or Coun- 
sellors (Haz, conseiller). Magistrate and Judge are almost synonymous 
terms, Magistrate is rather the higher word, The whole judicial service 
is known as the Magistracy. 
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or Courts of Assessors, 2,093 against those of District Courts, 
and 213 against the sentences of the Courts of Assize — 

Article 8 of the law for putting the Code in force imports 
some infringements of the principle which establishes a single’ 
‘Federal Court for the whole of Germany, and authorises those 
States which have several Superior Courts to establish a 
Supreme Court (Oderstes Landesgericht) Bavaria alone has 
established such a Court. - Bavaria has more than sixty statutes 
peculiar to itself, and a Supreme Court was considered’ neces- 
sary to secure the unity of jurisprudence and case law in the 
different Superior Courts. | 

The Supreme Court of Bavaria is composed of a First 
President, 2 Presidents of Chambers, and 24 Councillors. Its 
competence is exclusively civil, and is confined to revision and 
review of the orders of the Superior Courts in those cases 
which are governed~ by local laws, the Court of the Empire 
having jurisdiction where a federal law is concerned. It 
follows that the Supreme Court of Bavaria should disappear 
along with the passing of a Civil Code for Germany. A Full 
Bench requires the presence of two-thirds of the Court, or 18 
members. In 1881 the Supreme Court disposed of 54 appli- 
cations for revision, of which 47 were rejected, and 83 appli- 
cations for review, of which 28 were rejected. 


“THE COURT OF THE EMPIRE, 
lis Raison d'étre and Seat. 


The Court of the Empire is a Supreme Court for the whole 
‘of Germany, and supervises all the subordinate Courts in all, 
the States. Such a Court is a necessity in a Federal Kingdom, 
ang is intended to secure the unity of law and jurisprudence, 
and prevent contradictory interpretations, It is the pinnacle 
of the judicial organisation. 

After the events which led to the confederation of Northern 
Germany, a High Court of Commerce had been established ; 
but from 1869 German unification made rapid progress, Not 
only was there a common commercial law, penal law, and pro- 
cedure law, and a uniform judicial organisation, but a common 
civil law was announced, Side by -side with-the unity of the 
law, it was necessary to give unity to the administration of 
justice, and a centre to judicial life. The constitution and 
Federal Laws, which form the common patrimony of the 

a not be abandoned to the mercy of Local Courts, 
and a Court administering justice in the name of the Empire, 
the legitimate guardian of the constitution, the defender of the 
national idea, the respected interpreter of the national laws, 
_ was necessary to range all Courts under its jurisprudence and 
secure judicial unity, Such is the mission of the Court of the 
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Empire. It takes the place of Local Supreme Courts, and of 
the High Court of Commerce, which disappear, A federal 
institution, its organisations could not depend on local organi- 
“sations and the sovereignty of German Princes has no author- - 
ity over it. It belongs to the Empire, and it is the Empire 
alone, that is to say, the Parliament and the Emperor, who 
must see that it performs its -duties. All question of its per. 
sonnel and details of its administration are settled by the Code, 
ot by Federal Laws and ordinances passed in the execution 
‘ of the Code, 

The Court of the Empire sits at Leipzig. The draft of the 
Code had reserved to an Imperial ordinance the right of fixing 
the seat of Federal justice. This proposal was hotly contested, 
and it was urged that, as the Courts belonged to the whole of 
Germany, the Imperial Parliament should fix its seat, The 
draft submitted to the Federal Council proposed Berlin, the 
residence of the Emperor, the seat of the Administration, of 
the Federal Council, of Parliament, the Capital of the. Empire, 
where alone could be found the material and intellectual re. 
sources necessary for its members, where alone it would be in 
contact with the national life, This proposal was keenly 
opposed as a project of Prussian centralisation ; the feelings of 
the Southern States were aroused ; the Press took up. the ques- 
tion, and the Federal Council, yielding to the movement, 
voted, by 30 voices to 28, for the amendment brought forward 
by Saxony, and selected Leipzig as the seat of the Federal 
Court. Bavaria abstained from voting, and the only States 
which voted for Berlin were Prussia, Baden, Hesse, the Han- 
seatic Towns, Reusz ( Junior Branch ), and Waldeck, 

The discussion in Parliament was very keen and animated: 
Berlin was advocated in the name of German‘unity and ideas ; 
while Leipzig was claimed in the name of justice, Its situa- 
tion was more central, the Federal Court of Commerce had 
its seat there, and it was there only that the new Court, further 
removed from political passions, would be less under the in- 
fluence of the administration; its geographical situation, its 
traditions and precedents, the dignity of justice, and the in- 
dependence of its decrées, all recommended Leipzig to the 
choice of Parliament, and the Saxon town was finally chosen 
by the law of the 31st March 1877. The law provides that 
the seat of the Court can be altered only by a law. / 

The Court of the Empire entered on its functions on thoi — 
rst October 1879. It was solemnly installed with great cere-` — 
mony and éclat in the Grand Hall (aula) of the University of | 
Leipzig, when the members took their oaths. The speeches 
made saluted the new Court as one of the pillars on which the 
Empire rested, as the symbol and rampart of German unity, 
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as the vigilant sentinel, which would guard against its enemies 
that unity attained at so much cost and suffering. A political 
character was thus given to its institution. The First Presi- , 
dent spoke as follows: “Since its foundation, the Empire rests 
on the pillars of the unity of the army, the unity of foreign 
affairs, and the unity of commercial communications; to-day 
is raised a fourth pillar, of the same force, of the same im- 
portance, of the same utility, the unity of the judicial life of . 
our country.” 

The organisation of the Court, its competence, its compasi- 
tion, its duties, and the position of its members are fixed by 
the Code of Judicial Organisation (Arts. 12 5-141) and a Feder- 
ai Ordinances, 


Its COMPETENCE, 


A Supreme Court, the Court of the Empire, exercises juris- 
diction in the third and last instance. It has a civil and 
criminal jurisdiction, and controls all final orders which cannot 
bè attacked in the ordinary way of appeal; such is the prin- 
ciple of its jurisdiction, 

On the Civil side, the final appellate judgments of the 
Superior District Courts can be attacked by way of revision. 
This procedure is analogous to the pourvor en cassation of the 
rench law, and has for its object the cassation (breaking, of 
the judgment. The recourse to revision is oniy permissible 
against the decision of Superior Courts, and (unlike the French 
law) there is no revision ‘whatever against the decisions of 
District Courts passed on appeal from the Bailiwick Courts.* 
It seemed to the legislature that, in cases-of which the value 
does not exceed 300 marks, the interests involved are not 6f 
“puificient importance ‘to warrant revision, and that to allow 
it would cause injustice rather than justice, by giving an undue 

‘advantage to the longer purse. 

It is not every final decision of a Superior Court that is 
open to revision, but only decisions in Cases of which the 
value exceeds 1,500 marks. An exception, however, is made 

in those cases which are triable by the District Courts irres- 
pective of their value, and also in cases in which the public 
order is interested ; as, for example, if the appellate decision 
is attacked om the ground of incompetence, or the non-ad- 
missibility of the appeal, There is also ‘no restriction on the 










This would mean in India that the High Court could not revise any 

Pee ee decision of a Sessions Judge or District Magistrate. As a 

matter of fact there is virtually a second appeal, and that, too, on facts, 

Moreover, the High Court sometimes upsets on the merits (not on points 

of law) decisions which not only has the District Magistrate upheld, but 

which-the Sessions Judge has refused to refer to the High Court. "This 
may seem almost incredible, but it is. true. 
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exercise of revision in cases affecting personal status, or aa 
rights, 

Proua of revision.-The broad principle of revision is that 
it can be asked for, or exercised only on the ground of some 
violation or misapplication of the law, and the law violated must) 
be a Federal Law, or a law the application of which extends 
beyond the resort of the Superior Court, which has given the 
decision complained of. The application for revision must be 
made within a month from the date the judgment is pro- d 
nounced, and there can be no revision before judgment is pro- 
nounced, 
_ The procedure is simple and does not involve the successive 

phases of the French procedure, which gives jurisdiction in 
succession to the Chamber of Inquiry (Chambre des requétes), 
- and; if the application be admitted, to the Civil Chamber. The 
Court is confined to the arguments of the parties, and cannot 
go into points not raised by them. If the application is allow4 
ed, or, to use the words of the Code, if revision is pronounced 
the case is remanded for further hearing before the same 
Court and the very same Chamber which gave the decision 
This is diametrically opposed to the French procedure, whic 
sends the case back to another Court or another Chambe 
Some jurists consider the German practice of sending th 
case back to the same Court as dangerous. This Court is 
sovereign judge of the facts, though as regards the law it is 
bound by the decision of the Federal Court ; and, in re-hearing 
the matter, it will be disposed to ‘uphold its former decision, 
and may seek in new facts the means of persisting in its juris- 
prudence. A French writer quotes an instance of this. In 
consequence of the prohibition of Frerich Insurance Companiggs 
in Alsace, plaints: for declaration of nullity of ee ror’ 
were filed in the Court of Colmar, which pronounced their 
nullity.. Its jurisprudence was found to be in direct opposition 
to the jurisprudence of the ‘Court of the Empire, and” twice 
its decisions were upset. After the second cassation the Court 
of Colmar got rid of the difficulty by deciding on facts, and 
thus maintained its first decision. 

The Court of the Empire is not absolutely bound to remand 
in all cases, It may dispose of the case (1) when the judgment 
is annulled for incompetence or non-admissibility of judicial 
remedy, and (2) when it is annulled for violation of the lay, by 
its misapplication to facts regularly proved.* 

__ In addition to revision, the Court of the Empire is a Courtet- 
‘Review (Beschwerde) In this capacity it reviews interlocutory 
orders of a Superior Court, or of a member of the Court of the 





* Code Civ, Proc, Arts. 507-550. 
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Empire. The application ‘must be made within ‘eight days, 
and, as a rule, does not suspend the order complained of. 
Criminal side: The Court of the Empire may entertain ap- 
plications for revision against the judgments of District Courts 
nd Courts of Assize, and then only, as in civil cases, for vio- 
lation or. misapplication of the lav. The appellate decisions of 
District Courts are, as a rule, revised by the Superior Courts ; 
ut, as an exception, the Court of the Empire may receive ‘such 
pplications on the report of the Public Prosecutor of the 
District Court in cases of infringement of the laws relative to 
‘the collection of public taxes and revenues, when such monies 
are payable into the. Federal or Imperial Treasury. | 
Either the Public Prosecutor, or the accused may apply for 
‘revision ; but where the order of acquittal has been passed by 
the Court of Assize; the Public’ Prosecutor can only ask for 
movision, if the Court of Assize was irregularly composed, if it 
cluded j jurors disqualified from acting or challenged, or if the 
tial had taken place in the absence of the Public Prosecutor or 
ny person, whose presence at the trial is required by the law. 
he application for revision must be made within a week to the 
rk of the Court whose decision is impugned ; tt is communi- 
ted to the opposite party, who is at liberty to ‘reply within a 
eek; and, on the expiry of this last period, the Public Prose- 
cutor attached to the Court transmits the record to the- Court 
‘of the Empire. It will thus be seen that no misstateménts and 
misrepresentations can be made, as is so often the case in re- 
‘vision before the Indian High Courts. Jz is not till the applica- 
tion has run the gauntlet, firstly, of the opposite party, and second» 
hig of the the Public Prosecutor, that it is transmitted to the Court of 
viston along-with the record. _A Judge of the Court examines 
all-the papers, and submits a written report .on the application 
before the day of hearing. This report is read, and then the 
Public Prosecutor and the accused (or his defender) are heard, 
and then orders are passed, It is much to be regretted that 
some such excellent procedure is not prescribed in the Indian 
Code of Criminal Procedure. Applications for revision to the 
Indian High Courts are often accompanied by incorrect affi- 
davits, or based on false statements ; and even where'they con- 
| tain a thin substratum of something approaching to truth, they 
are so overlaid with suggestio faist and suppressto vert, mag- 
nification of unimportant incident, or distortion and marvellous 


Rey ho of facts, that the Court naturally, receives a mon- 
st 
















rously incorrect. impression of the case ; and, extraordinary 

as it may seem, and indeed, incredible to lawyers: out of India, 

| it is on such misstatements and false impressions that er parte 

| orders are often passed, stopping proceedings, or suspending 

' trials for considerable periods, and wasting the time of the 
i ; ` 

| 
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Lower ‘Courts in submitting explanations which, under any 
rational procedure, should and could never have been called) 
for. Time is given for tampering with witnesses, great incon- 
venience ‘is caused to the Courts, the opposite parties, and the 
public, and the cause of justice is delayed, and often absolutely 
‘frustrated Under the German system there is absolutely n 
:loophole for such ludicrous travesties of justice. An advocate 
who should get up in a Continental Court of Revision, and, 
.“ under instructions,” proceed to malign the Lower Court, an 
make incorrect statements, would be promptly called to order, 
„and if he repeated the offence, would come under the discipli- 
nary jurisdiction of the Court. In Germany, a Judge of the 
‘Court, which is to.hear the application, has absolutely mastered 
-the record and the facts before the hearing begins, and there 
-is no chance of puzzling or bamboozling the Court, or for aught 
but serious and honest advocacy. y 
If the decision impugned is reversed, the matter does not a 
-cannot end there, as it often does in India. There would th 
-be no difference between appeal and revision, fact and la 
: The case must be sent back to the original Court, or a Court 
-concurrent jurisdiction in the same State. If the decision 
reversed on the ground of the incompetence of the decidi 
. Court, the case is sent toa competent Court. The Court to whi 
the case is sent is bound by the law laid down by the Supreme 
‘Court ; but it is a sovereign judge of the facts Where, however, 
. the application for revision was made by a convicted person, it 
. cannot inflict a higher punishment than that previously inflicted. 
The Court of the Empire can dispose of the matter finally 
in a few cases; when an order of acquittal or for cessation of 
prosecution must be pronounced on a point of law ;-wrierfie 
offence is punished with a fixed and invariable punishment ; or 
when- the Court concurs with the Publie Prosecutor in , thinking 
that the minimum punishment should be inflicted. Obviously, | 
in the two latter cases, it would be a waste of time and money 
‘to remand the case; and in this respect the German procedure 
seems to be incontestably superior to that of the French Code, | 
. which compels the Court of Cassation to send the case back, 
Contrary to the practice in civil cases, it is only in one excep- 
-tional case that the Court of the Empire can entertain an appli- 
cation for review ; and that is, against the order of the council- 
lor (Judge, charged with inquiry in a matter of high treason. 
_ The Court of the Empire has another special and_exgcep- 
-tional function in criminal matters. A Federal- Court, it is 
charged with watching over the safety and integrity of the 
German Empire, and defending it against those crimes which 
can menace its umty. It isthe High Court of Justice, and 
„as such, alone competent to try the crimes of treason, 
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against the Empire and the Emperor enumerated in Arts.: 
80—92 of the Penal Code, It decides without any jury. An. 
amendment was proposed to forma Grand Jury of 80 mem- 


he trial of offences against the Empire to jurors, who might 
include persons inimical to the Government or German unity. 

In the exercise of its jurisdiction, the Court of the Empire 
applies the Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, and other 
Federal Repressive Laws, which have become law for the whole 
of Germany. One uniform law of Civil Procedure is also 
applied. But in the matter of Civil Law, unity has not yet been 
realised, There is no uniform Code for the Empire, and. each 
State has its own Civil Law; Roman Law, Prussian General-law, 
ancient German Law,Saxon Law, Provincial Statutes, the French 
Civil Code, all laws in their various forms, with their opposite 
r divergent provisions. Herein lies the most serious difficulty: 
ith which the Court of the Empire has to contend ;* it must 
know and be able to apply all laws which form the law of the 
6 States of the Confederation ; and one may judge from this 
w heavy a task it has to perform, and what are the variety 
id extent of juridical knowledge required from its members. 
Finally, the Court of the Empire has, in: certain special 
dtters, been given jurisdiction by various Federal laws as a 

Court of third or last'instance ; for instance, in cases connected 
‘ with responsibility for accidents, infringement of copyright, 
stranded timber,§ wreckage and salvage, and banks. These 
matters go before the ordinary Civil ‘and Criminal ,Courts in 
first instance, and oh appeal ; applications for revision or review 
i made before the Court of the Empire, 
PSimilarly, in criminal matters, certain special infractions are 
punished by the Federal Laws ; for instance, contraventions of 
the laws relating to navigation, |] civil status,{ banks, socialists, 











* The Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has a similar variety of 
laws to deal with. 

F The Federal Law of the 7th June 1871 declares the responsibility of 
the employer (cases of ‘wis major and the fault of the victim excluded) in 
case of death, or wounds occasioned by the exploitation of railways, mines, 

uarries, &c. -> 

t The "Federal Law of the Eth June 1870 recognizes the exclusive rights 
of the author. during his life, and of his representatives for 30 years after 
his death, to writings, pictures, musical compositions and dramatic works, 

-§ The ‘Law of the ist June 1870 regarding floatage has abolished the | 

riggts of riparian owners to timber cast on the banks of rivers which are ` 

page eed fetal 
i Every ship must be inscribed with full particulars on the register of 
the port to which it is"attached : Art. 5 of the Federal Law.of 25th October 
1867. This law punishes the carrying of the Federal flag without authority. 

„T Art. 67 of the Law of Civil Status punishes with three month’s 
imprisonment or fine the clergyman -whọ celebrates the religious marriage 
before the civil marriage. 


bers of Parliament for the trial of such offences ; but it was, 
rejected on the ground that it would be unsafe to leave 


4 
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the press, &c. . In these cases revision of the decisions of Dis- 
trict Courts is carried before the Court of the Empire. l 

The principal objects, then, of the competence of the Court 
of the Empire are revision and review, in civil and commercial 
matters, of the decisions òf Superior Courts, and revision, in 
criminal matters, of the decisions of District Courts and Courts 
of Assize. But it has some wider attributes, and special laws 
have enlarged its competence :— 

1, It decides conflicts between different Judicial Courts ; 
and determines in cases of doubt what Court has 
jurisdiction ; 

2, It enforces Title XIII of the Code, ah directs | all 
Courts to give one another mutual aid and assis- 
tance, 

3, The Court of the Empire is not exclusively a Court 

of third instance; it is also exceptionally a Court | 
of Appeal. Germany, like most other Europeana 
nations, has a right of jurisdiction over Germans 
or German subjects in the countries of the Levant 
and the extreme East.* Consular justice is ad- 
ministered by the Consul or Consular Court, an 
appeals from their decisions, civil or criminal, lie t 
the Court of the Empire.. 

Ae The ‘Court of the’ Empire is a Court of Appeal in” 
the'matter of patents (Law of the 16th June, 1879). 

. ‘Patents are granted by a special office, consisting” 
` of members appointed by the Emperor. A. patent 

can be cancelled if the invention is not patentable, ' 

or has been borrowed from a third person. It càn ' 

be withdrawn if the invention is not sufficiently ; 
exploited, or if the concession of a licence tó A 

third person is called for in the public interests. 

' 5, In the above cases. the jurisdiction of the Court’ 
l extends over the whole of Germany, and is estab- 
lished by a Federal law. But in certain cases it gets 
its jurisdiction from particular States, For instance, 
if any State does not establish a Court of conflicts, 
the Court of the Empire becomes the Court 
for .deciding such conflicts between judicial and 
administrative authority. Then, in most States a 
declaration of excess of: power is a preliminary 
condition to proceeding against any official for 

acts done in the exercise of his functions, -Eieis— 
declaration is given by an Administrative Court. 
The Grand-Duchies of Mecklenburg have no ad- 
ministrative Gourts, and the declaration is, there- 







- * That is, Japan, China, Siam, Turkey, the Isles of Samoa, &c, 
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fore, made or ssi by the Court of the Empire, 
according as the act complained of does or does 
not constitute an abuse of power. Again, the 
Hanseatic Town of Hamburg has conferred on the 
Court of the Empire, a special constitutional juris- 
diction to decide confliçts arising in certain matters 
between the Senate (the executive power) and the 
Commons (the legislative power). 

. It can be chosen as an arbiter by the Federal Council, 
or the Chancellor of the Empire, to arbitrate in 
disputes betweentthe Empire and the confederated 
States. This power has very rarely been exercised, 
and that only in matters of slight importance. 

To ensure uniformity of jurisprudence and case law,. the 
Code contains a most excellent and necessary provision, which 
the Indian Legislature would do well to impose on the a 
igh Courts, When any Chamber,* civil or criminal, 
ndisposed to follow a decision previously given by another 
hamber, it is dound to'refer the case to all the Judges of all 
he Civil or Criminal Chambers, who decide in General As- 
mbly.f The reference is made whenever a particular 
hamber shows that the judgment it has prepared and wishes 
Fo give modifies the anterior or pre-existing case-law. The case 
is gone into anew and argued afresh before the united Cham- 
bers; two reporters are appointed, of whom one must bea 
Judge of the Chamber which has made the reference, and a copy 
of each report must be sent before the day of heaving to each 
member of the united Chambers. This last provision, the utility | 
of which is not open to question, permits the Judges to study 
se-before the day of hearing. Having under their eyes 
the work of the reporters, they can deliberate with the fullest 
knowledge and with a basis and firm standpoint more solid 
than the always fleeting PecoMceHons: left by the rapid Pe 
of a report. 















| 


i Anglo- Indicé : Division Bench, 

+ This is more than a Full Bench, for it means two-thirds of the whole, 
Court: The Court of the Empire ‘consists of five Civil and four Criminal 
Chambers. It is charming to note the way in which a division Bench of 
the High Court states its knowledge that there are previous contrary deci- 
sions, but that it does not think fit to follow them! Sometimes a Division 
Bench gives a decision in absolute ignorance of the fact that a directly 
contrary decision has been previously given! This could not happen if a 
Pregudizienduch were kept. Not only isa Division Bench in India not, 

“hound to make a reference toa Full Bench, but apparently the Adminis- 
tration has no means of compelling a F ull Bench ruling! The result is 
chaos and uncertainty ; and any judicial officer, who thinks his time is not 
wasted in reading the Law Reports, can support any view he chooses to 

| take with a formidable list of rulings. In Germany, whena Bench does 
not wish to follow the decision of a previous Bench, it must refer to the 

General Assembly, thereby ensuring certainty and uniformity, 
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- In order to secure the unity of jurisprudence, each Chamber 
keeps a book of jurisprudence or decided cases ( Préjudizien- 
uci), In this book are inserted, in three separate parts, all 
the important decisions of law or procedure given by the 
Chamber, the united Chambers, or by the other Chambers of 
the same order. Each Chamber decides if its decision is of 
such a nature as to be inserted, and a Judge of the Court is 
charged with keeping the book. What a contrast does this 
present to the haphazard system of reporting in Indian High. 
Courts, in which comparatively inexperienced reporters report 
just what they please. The Calcutta High Court refused to 
be responsible for the reports, and some of the rules framed 
under Act XVIII. of 1875, “an Act for the Improvement of 
Law Reports,” appear to be a dead letter, 

_ Both the Civil and Criminal Chambers sit with seven Judges. 
The General Assemblies must contain two-thirds of the full 
number of the Court, or 48 Judges! Such decisions are in, 
deed entitled to respect! The decision follows the majori 
ity ; and when the number of Judges is equal, the most 
junior Judge has only a consultative voice. Each member has 
a right to record an opinion of dissent. Such a right is cot 
sidered to -be very dangerous, especially in political case 
and calculated to paralyse the independence of the Court 
It is said, however, that it has not as yet produced any prac- 
tical inconvenience, as the record is carefully kept in the office, 
and ‘is secret. The Court publishes an official edition of its 
decisions, each Chamber deciding what decisions are to be 


' printed. The Judge, who prepares the report of the case, or 


a Judge selected. by the President, draws up the report, which 
is supervised by a Commission of Reports, consisting o 
of the Chamber. a : 

The Court of the Empire. consists of a First President, 8 
Presidents of Chambers, and 63 Judges, or 72 members if all, " 
Before their appointment, they had belonged to the Magis- 
tracy of the countries which they represent. The- First : Pres 
sident presides over the Court in General Assembly and the 
Chamber to which he belongs, he supervises the work, and 
the staff, and exercises an administrative superintendence and 
discipline. The rotation and roster, and distribution of cases, 
are made by the Presidium according to the rules in force in 
the Superior, Courts, An ordinance (verfiigung) in these 
matters is passed every year before the commencement of the 
judicial year, and remains in force for the whole year” 

The Court of the Empire possesses a large library of not 


‘less than 45,000 volumes, open to the use of members of the 





‘‘t The French Court of Cassation consists of 49 members; a First 
President, 3 Presidents of Chambers, and 45 J udges. 
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Court, of the Public Prosecution Department, - and’ Advocates. 
The cost of the Court was entered in the budget of 1884-85: 
as 1,317,367 marks, including the salaries and lodging allow- 
ances of the Magistrates and employés, the’ hire * of the 
Palace of Justice, and the cost of the office and ‘library. The 
cost of the French Court of Cassation in 1884 was 1,190,600 
francs. : i a i ` 
- During the year 1881 the Court of the Empire disposed. in 
its Civil Chambers of 835. applications for revision and 20 
appeals in Patent cases. It arbitrated in two instances. Of 
the 835 applications for revision, 624. were rejected and 211 
allowed. Of the latter number, 129 were remanded, and 82 
finally disposed of. There were 489 applications for’ review, 
of which :96 were rejected, 38 admitted, leaving 55 pending: 

In its criminal jurisdiction, the Federal Court disposed of 
3,272 applications: for revision, allowing revision in 667 cases 
only. Of these the Court itself finally disposed of 35. 

Having now described the chain of Judicial Courts and their 
powers, a brief resumé will be. useful. 

| _CIVIL JURISDICTION, a. 
The Court of the bailiwick (deciding cases of less than 300 
marks in value) and the District Court (deciding all other 
cases) are the Courts of first instance. Every judgment of 
first instance can be appealed against within a month, The 
appeal from.the bailiwick Court lies to the District Court, and 
from the latter Court to the Superior Court, 

The appellate judgment of the District Court is final, and 
is not open to further revision. The judgment of the Superior 

ourt can in certain cases be revised by the Court of the 
“Empire: 

CRIMINAL JURISDICTION. 

The Court of Assessors (bailiwick Judge and 2 assessors) 
tries contraventions and petty delicts; the District Court 
(Magistrate only) decides grave delicts and the least heinous 
crimes; the Court of Assize (Magistrate and Jury) try the 
most heinous crimes. As a’matter of fact, the people have 
a share in the trial of the bulk of criminal cases. In 1881, 
out of every I,000 cases tried, 892 went to the Courts of 


Assessors, 8 to the Courts of Assize, and 100 to the District 
Courts.+ 


—~-* A sum of 500,000 marks was budgeted for the acquisition of land for 
the construction of a Palace of Justice; but the Court was in 1886 
still sitting in the Georgenhatle, a building hired from the town of Leipzig, 
for an annual rent of 32,080 marks, I am not aware whether the Palace of 
Justice has since been constructed. 

+ During 188r one contravention was committed for every 136 persons, 
1 delict for 14%, and one crime for 1205 persons. 
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The decision of the Court of Assessors can be appealed 
within a week to the District Court, and the Appellate deci- 
sion of the latter Court is subject to revision by the Superior 
Court. There is no appeal against an original decision of the 
District Court, but it is subject to revision by the Court of the 
Empire, or exceptionally by the Superior Court, where the 
rule violated is a rule of local law. The verdicts of the Court 
of Assize are only subject to revision by the Court of the 
Empire. It will thus be seen that the verdict of a jury in 
Germany is not absolutely final, l 

Revision relates to judgments. Interlocutory orders can be 
attacked by an application for.review. In civil cases, applica- 
tions for review of orders of the bailiwick Court are made to 
the District Court; from the District Court to the Superior 
Court; and from the Superior Court to the Court of the 
Empire. In criminal matters, applications for review of the 
orders of the bailiwick Judge and /uge d'instruction and of the 
decisions of the Courts of Assessors are made to the District 
Court; from the District Court and Courts of Assize to the 


Superior Court. 
o H. A. D. PHILLIPS. 
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ART. V.-HOME RULE FOR INDIA. 
(Independent: Section.) 


Ls aliter visum est: so John StuartjMill wrote many years 
ago, when discussing the change jn the Government of 
India by the substitution of the Crown for the Company as the 
governing power. In the last chapter of his book on Repre- 
sentative Government, he points out that, though by means of 
representation a civilized people can govern itself better than 
in any other way, still that the representatives of one country 
should attempt to govern another is not the right road to good 
government in that other country. Mill had been many years 
in the Company’s employment, and probably his feeling of 
respect for the employers whom he had served so faithfully and 
o long, influenced his views more than he himself suspected, 
he change from Company to Crown was probably inevit- 
able. It involved, however, a further change of which few were 
rescient— Mill being among the few—, the eventual govern- 
ent of India by the House of Commons, The modern ten- 
ency, not only in England, but in all countries governed by 
nstitutions which are parliamentary in more than name, has been 
for the representatives of the people to take upon themselves 
= to usurp—-some of my Tory friends would call it—largely the 
functions of the Executive. India has not been interfered -with 
as much as might have been expected, for several reasons, of 
which not the least have been its distance and comparative 
inaccessibility ; but with the Telegraph and the Suez Canal, the 
Destacles to detailed interference have been much lessened, and 
every day finds more and more parliamentary talk concerning, 
and parliamentary pressure on, the Government of India. The 
last and most striking illustration of this has been the refusal of 
the Government of Her Majesty to sanction the re-imposition 
of the cotton duties. | i 
Now, with reference to this matter, I do not-wish for one 
moment to discuss whether the cotton duties are desirable or 
not. On the face of them they are protective, and, with all 
due deference to such shining lights of finance as Mr, Henry 
Chaplin and the editor of the Pzoneer, protection is not con- 
sidered beneficial by most of those competent to judge, whe- 
ther it be practised in England or India. The argument 
that th is no difference between a duty on cutlery or 
machinery wands tone “on cotton duties is also fallacious. 
There are no cutléry or machinery manufactories in India 
which would be protected by a duty of even fifty per cent. 
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against foreign producers. But this, after all, is not the real 

point at issue. Whether the omission to tax cotton goods be 

wise policy, or not, it is certain that it is condemned by the 

united voice of vocal India, Officials, save in the Council, 

where influences, which- Mill would have had little hesitation in 

calling sinister, largely: prevail; and European and Native non- 

officials unite in condemning it. For once the Englishman and 

the Bengalee agree, and the note struck by the Pzonecer is 

hardly to be distinguished from the strains of the Arita Bazar 

Patrika. And it is also morally certain that the deciding 

factor in the question has been the Lancashire vote. In 1879 

the same Lancashire vote caused a declaration in the House 

of Commons that the maintenance of these duties was indefen- 

sible: in 1894 it exerts its influence to prevent their re-imposi- 

tion. Tory Ministry and Liberal Ministry alike have shown 

themselves amenable to its influence, and it is no insinuation 

of base motive to say that care for the welfare of Lancashire 

spinners has more to do with Lancashire opinion than com- i 
passion for Indian consumers. Now, whatever may be the 

actual -merits or demerits of these duties; any possible good 

which may be gained by not enforcing them, is outweighed 

a thousand times by the impression .which journalists of 

evéry type, and speakers of every colour of politics in India 

are consciously or unconsciously conveying, that India is being 

sacrificed to English needs, and that with England justice can- 

not hold its own against expediency, The affectation of England 

ruling India purely for the good of India, and without any 

respect to the welfare of her own sons, is, of course, nonsense, 

and I do not think is seriously held by anyone. It was Sir. 
John Strachey who, some fifteen years ago, told us he was an 

Englishman first and then a Governor of India, Englishmén 

have never scrupled, nor indeed, is there any reason why they 

should scruple, to make what they can out of India, and Gov- 

ernment has certainly not erred by way of making its Euro- 

pean employée’s lot too hard. . John Bright, in the olden days, : 
thundered against the constant annexation of provinces—an-? 
nexed, he said, to give new appointments and to afford fresh 

openings for English officials, But, although England has- 
done well for her sons in India, the general belief in India and 

throughout the world, has been that she has always sincerely 

tried to serve India well. She has charged for it, true, but she 

has done the work for which she has charged, 

Such has been the belief; but little by little, I am afraid. 
events have tended to undermine it. , The Hill Exodus, for ’ 
instance, has done much to lessen this belief.. I do not for one- 
moment’ mean to argue that an Englishman, brought up in a 
temperate climate, cannot do as much, if not more work, in~ 
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the cool retreats of Simla and Naini Tal, than he can .do. in 
the sultry climate of Calcutta, or Allahabad. But the particular 
work in this instance to be done is the governing of India, and 
it is hardly a healthy thing for the country at large that nearly 
all of the highest rank of officialdom should isolate itself, for 
the greater part of the year, far away from the great centres of 
the country; and in the case of Indian officials there is no 
special excuse for this ‘isolation, A High Court Civilian 
Judge, of the same or superior standing to the Member of 
Council or Secretary, manages to stand the heat of June, or the 
mugginess of ‘September well in both Calcutta and Allababad. 
This absence of the Governors has continually caused trouble 
in the past,.and it threatens to cause still more in the future. 
To take an illustration of more than.ten years ago. The greater 
part of the ill-feeling arising out of the Ibert Bill agitation 
was caused by the fact that, soon after this began, the Govern- 
ment cleared out bag and baggage to Simla. Within a month 
‘ofits return the whole matter was settled, and so it might 
have been in April, instead of December, if the Government 
could only have beén kept i in Calcutta, Again, last year, while 
angry feelings were rising between ‘the Hindus and Maho- 
medans in many parts. of the country, those. who have the 
‘direction of Indian affairs were far away. True, both the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces and of 
Bengal, with commendable speed, arrived on the spot after all 
was over. But circumstances may at any moment arise where 
immediate instructions and supervision are necessary and 
where the flooding of a river, or a block in a road, may prevent 
their forthcoming, The turning point of Luther’s career was his 

~wAjourney to Rome. There he saw what Rome really was, Let 
any onego to Simla, see how money is lavished there in every 
way, and let him remember that the Province of Bengal, which 
pays for the greatest part of this extravagance, and which 
many high officials are believed to think should be taxed still 
more heavily, cannot get sufficient money to give decent Court- 
houses to her Munsifs, or Magistrates, and he will come quickly 
to the conclusion that this gigantic Annual Road Cess is-not a 
benefit to the country, 

A wider and a more violent shock has been given to con- 
fidence in British justice by the compensation grant of last 
year. Now, on the one hand, it was not to be denied that the 
fall of the rupee had caused much distress among English 
emplexés. A District Superintendent of Police, for instance, 

‘ or an Exécutive Engineer, with a young. family at home, and 
with a salary ample, with a two-shilling rupee, to bring it up 
decently, found that, with the depreciation of the rupee, his 
means for giving his children a Een English eoucetn were 
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becoming less and less, and any special steps for relieving nard 
cases would have been objected to by no one. But to give a com- 
pensation allowance all round-—to young civilans, for instance, 
many of whom entered the service long after the rupee had 
begun to go down, and who are more than compensated for any 
loss in the value of the rupee by the fact that they hold positions, 
after five or six years, to which the elder men: only attained in 
fifteen or sixteen—-was monstrous. But what has struck. the 
imagination chiefly is that the compensation was granted imme- 
diately after the Legislation had prohibited silver coinage. This 
last measure was professedly a leap in the dark; its effect on the 
finances could not be foreseen, and yet, immediately after it is 
promulgated, an extra crore of rupees is added’ to the debit 
side of an embarrassed Treasury. No wonder the Services ad- 
mired Lord Lansdowne, but as little wonder that the outside 
world hardly consider him a heaven-born statesman. 
And now, to crown the whole matter, we have this affair of 4 
the cotton duties. The Pzoneer, which defends both the Simla 
Exodus and the Compensation Allowance, the Euglishman, 
which attacks the former and not the latter,the English official, 
the native journalist, all describe the position as intolerable. In 
Lord Lansdowne’s speech at the Royal Exchange, he spoke of 
the danger arising to India from the constant interference of 
Parliament. Danger there certainly is, but it is as absolutely 
certain that salvation will not come from the direction towards 
which Lord Lansdowne looked. It is not likely that ever again 
a comparatively small bureaucratic body of public servants will 
be the uncontrolled rulers of India. Before the Mutiny, under 
the rule of the Company, the local officials, with the Governor- 
General at their head, were practically the sole rulers of Indie 
A province was annexed, a war fought and. won, long before - 
the news reached Leadenhall Street that’ any disturbance 
calling for war or annexation was in existence. But, with the 
Telegraph wire and the Suez Canal, all this has been changed, 
It is a homely expression that who pays the piper calls the tune, 
and the British House of Commons, which pays for the Army 
` and the Navy, and has got the control of the finances of India, 
is: not likely to leave.the choice of the tune in. other hands. 
A Democratic assembly is not over favourably disposed 
towards a small bureaucracy, and the increasing tendency of the . 
popular House in England is to look with suspicion on a 
great deal of the conduct of the Government -of India, -Eom. 
regard to commercial matters, especially, it looks askance at 
governing Councillors who have not one commercial man 
among them, and who spend the greater part of the year ata 
place where the only merchants visible are of. the honest, 
but not very elevated, class known to Anglo-Indians as 
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bokkus-wallas, When I have said that the change from 
rule by a few officials in India to that of the House of 
Commons is inevitable, perhaps I have said enough, It is as 
certain as anything in sublunary politics can be, that there 
will be no reversal of this change—Nulla uestigia retrorsunit. 
But, though the present state of affairs is in many ways dis- 
- quieting and may at any time become dangerous, I think many 
will agree with me that it is an imporvement on what the state 
of things would be if India were ruled purely by English offi- 
cials. Bureaucracy has many advantages, and Indian official- 
dom will compare favourably, as to its members, or their work, 
with either Roman bureaucracy.of old, or Prussian officialdom 
of the present day. But all bureaucracies have their weak- 
nesses, and these are as apparent in India as elsewhere, -The 
contempt for popular aspirations, the desire that people should 
walk in the particular lines marked out for them, the desire 
o uphold one another ger fas aut nefas, are products of 
ureaucratic Government, and may be seen in India as well 
as elsewhere. The attitude which the Indian Government have 
aken towards education, especially higher education, is a fit- 
ing illustration, It is true that the political aspirations of 
ative Indians are confined to a small body of men, that the 
asses are much what they were a hundred years ago in poli- 
tical thought, or want of thought; but a little leaven in time 
penetrates the whole mass, and it seems the height of unwisdom 
to adopt the attitude which many officials have adopted to- 
wards the party known as New India. Then, again, the bureau- 
cracy has become fatally weakened. The number of secre- 
taryships, with residence for a great part of the year in the 

ls, has ‘gone on increasing, On the other hand, the District 
cers> who are really the backbone of the Indian service, 

are diminishing in number’ Twenty years ago, in most dis- 
tricts, the Collector had a Joint-Magistrate of ten years’ stand- 
ing or more as his assistant. As the Pzoweer remarks, the Joint 

is now as extinct as the dodo. And the one district official 
who has: now to’ carry the whole burden- of administration on 
his .shoulders, is so overwhelmed with routine and office work, 
that the time he has for his real work, which is to rule 
and supervise, is reduced to almost nothing. In Bengal one 
of the most extraordinary of recent developments. is, that 
much of the most important criminal work in the country— 
that of Sub-Divisional Magistrates—is done by young men 
_-~beween_twenty and thirty. By the time they come to the 
latter age they-attain positions where, save as regards the hear- 
ing of appeals, @ great part of them have no criminal work 
whatever to do. The work is done in many cases well, wonder- 
fully well, on the whole, if the circumstances are .considered ; 
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but the whole state -of things is certainly unsatisfactory, and 
‘can. hardly be expected to continue permanently ; and so all 
over the country the governing power of the bureaucracy 
is getting less and less, and there is no likelihood of its.in- 
creasing again. Now, what is likely to°’come about as the end 
of all this? And what is the. desirable end? India is ob- 
viously in a state of. transition. Where stands safety? To 
answer that question, I may have to take my readers some 
way. I should answer, representation of India in the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and greater local independence—Home Rule, if 
you will, as regards local matters. Here those readers who 
have borne with me up to now, may possibly put this article 
down with the - exclamation, “ Behold the dreamer. This way 
lies madness.” 

Let me attempt to justify. myself, . Since the Elections of 
1885, when three-fourths of Ireland sent back to Parliament _ 
a solid mass of Irish Home Rulers, and since Mr. Gladstone’sg 
adoption of a Home. Rule-policy with reference to that country 
and its endorsement by the great mass of the Liberal Party| 
Home Rule has been in the air, In his first Bill, Mr. Gladstone 
with the practical turn of mind of an English statesman, look 
only at the immediate -question in hand—the Government 
Ireland. Butin 1893 his party forced him to look furth 
and his scheme for retaining- the Irish Members in the House 
of Commons would have inevitably- led to other portions of - 
Great Britain and Ireland having local houses of representa- 
tives, as well as members in the Imperial Legislature; A large 
portion of the people, and not only ef the people, but of the - 
thinkers as well, in both Wales and Scotland, demand Home 
Rule for their own countries, Without venturing to prophe 
as to the special form in which Home Rule will be Bough 
about for the different parts of the United Kingdom, I think 
that most people who take interest in the politics: of Great _ 
Britain, are of opinion that inevitably out of the present state 
of affairs will be evolved an Imperial Parliament which will 
leave local and provincial affairs in the hands of local and 
provincial bodies. 

And if the British Empire is to continue ; ‘if Canada and the 
Cape and Australia- are to continue’a part thereof, it seems 
to me certain that they, too, must have a share in directing the 
Councils of the Empire, and that the only really sufficient way 
of doing this is by their having representatives in the Imperial 
Parliament of the future, In time of peace, when no demagds__ 
are’ made on the Colonies, things may remain for 4 long time, 
possibly an indefinite time, as they are, but if once war come, 
and the sacrifices necessarily attendant on war be called for 
` from the Colonies, they will inevitably demand a share in the 
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Empire’s Councils. And to Englishmen, at least, such a 
demand will commend itself as right. And if this be so; if 
the ‘Colonies may rightly demand a voice in the Imperial 
Parliament, why should not India also do the same? True, 
India is not, as most of the Colonies are, inhabited by English- 
men; but her trade with England, and the position she holds 
as regards European politics, are far greater than those of any 
colony. And again, England holds India as a great trust, I might 
say, her great trust. Now, in order that she may manage this 
trust aright, India must be known;-and, those who know her must 
be able to briag forth their knowledge where it is likely to have 
‘the most weight. And where can that be save in the Imperial 
Parliament? If India had only a dozen or sixteen members in 
the House of Commons, would cotton goods have ever been 
excluded from the list of taxable articles ? Now, I do not 
hink it necessary to say muchas regards the argument that 
dia -cannot be represented. We all know that the masses, 
nety-nine hundreths, or more if you will, of the Indian people, 
e absolutely non-vocal as to any wants beyond those of their 
kage ; that they.. have no interest in, or comprehension of, 
irs that are non-local in nature. All this goes without saying. 
same was true, probably; of England a hundred years ago. 
but there is a vocal India—I do not refer principally to New 
India, or the newspaper press—the component parts whereof 
represent great interests and are able most emphatically to 
speak for themselves —Chambers of Commerce, -great associa- 
tions, such as the British Indian, even the much derided Muni- 
cipalities and District Boards, all have ideas on imperial sub- 
jects, and most probably, if occasion required, would have no 
h ionn in expressing them, Out of such bodies the non- 
official members of the Representative Councils come, and'they 
might very well send a limited number of members to some 
future Imperial Parliament. 

It is sometimes said that the officials are much more 
careful of the interests of the masses than the members 
of the bodies which I have mentioned—the classes, as they 
may be called. There is an element of truth in this state- 
‘ment; how much, it would be very difficult to decide; but 
as far as it is so, there‘is no reason to suppose that in any 
case in which the officials judged the demand of the 
classes inimical to the masses, they would not, as long as there 
Secretary of State, a supreme official for Indian affairs, 
portunities for enforcing their views. India’s 
‘come in one of two ways: either 
future for the Colonies to have 
ial Parliament, in which 
erlooked or some special 
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circumstances will bring the necessity of a special scheme for , 
India to a head. Possibly the rapid decline in the value of à 
the rupee, and the consequent total disorganisation of Indian 
finance, may be the immediate necessity. I do not wish to 
say a single word as to the merits of bimetallism, or any of the 
other remedies for India’s finances put forward. But it does see 
to me a matter in which those most concerned should have a 
voice. The bankruptcy or non-bankruptcy of India shoul 
not be decided by Councils, whether at Westminster or Siml 
without those who have the most interest in the matter being 
allowed to speak. 

And this leads me to the second side of my vision for 
the future. In matters local and provincial more liberty’ 
must be given to local bodies, or, in other words, Govern- 
ment will have to be more local than it was before, | 
As long as India is a part of the British Empire, sh 
necessarily will have imperial interests, but the grea 
part of the governing work now done at Simla could be d 
more efficiently and expeditiously if done locally. John Brig 
many years ago, thought decentralisation. necessary for 
good government of India. Instead of one monstrous gov 
ing machine, with its head-quarters in Calcutta, he believed 
all essential that there should be half a dozen local Govet 
ments, each dealing with a limited amount of country. At 
present, I think, we all agree that there must be an Imperial 
Government dealing with matters military and foreign. But | 
almost all other matters might be better managed by local 
authorities. In connection with this I might refer to the 
present state of the Civil Service and the question of simul- 
taneous examinations, Competitive examinations are-at. 
but of negative merit. They are a better plan of selecting untried 
young men, if properly conducted, than any other system; but 
they do not necessarily guarantee efficiency. As they are at 
present carried on, no allowance is made for physica] strength, 

. or endurance, though this surely is a factor in determining a 
civilian’s efficiency. “The Anglo-Indian papers are full of the- 
cry that, if simultaneous examinations be granted, the service 
will be crammed with Bengalees and Mahrattas, I do not my- 
self believe this for one moment. I believe the sons of Euro- 
peans who, owing to the present rate of exchange, have. to fore- | 
go any idea of sending their children to England, would be the 
principal gainers, But the point I wish to make is this :—There | 
are two great arguments in favour of the furth 
of natives in the Government of this coug 
score of cheapness, and the se 

. reasonable and right that t 

ing their own country. 
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‘which seems to me the stronger of the two, if the services were 
provincial and were fed provincially, much of the objection to 
simultaneous examinations would disappear. It may be fairly 
argued that a Bengalee has a right to be associated in the 
overnment of Bengal, But what right has he tobe a Gover- 
nor in the Punjab? The Land of the Five Rivers is not his 
own country, more than Ceylon or Victoria is. And if, instead | 
f one great Civil Service, India had a number of local services, 
and suitable rules were made for their being recruited partly in 
England and partly in the local province, whether by simulta- 
neous examination or otherwise, all legitimate aspirations on 
behalf of the educated native could be met, and there is little 
fear that Lecal Government would suffer. I might say in 
passing that the. Imperial Government would, in such a case, 
have but few Civil Officers ; and these would be appointed just 
s the higher Civil Officersin England are, direct by the Crown. 
But Local Government means more than local Civil Services, 
egislative Councils, District Boards, Municipalities are each 
; their different way doing something to teach a.section of the 
le at least something about the art of government. To 
who live amongst the people, this education may seem to be 
ery slow process, and sometimes some unexpected event 
may lead us to doubt whether it be progressing at all. Fault- 
finding is easier and more congenial to most of mankind than 
praising, and it is an easy wotk to point out faults in Munici- 
palities and District Boards. But tothe outsider, or to any one 
who can take an outside view, say, of the progress since the 
days of Lord Ripon’s Local Government Circulars, the advance 
would, I believe, be found to be very considerable ; and it is 
omy-insthis direction that real progress is to be looked 
for. The details of government must be left largely to experts ; 
but the driving force has largely to be found in the classes, ever 
increasing, who take an interest in their own neighbourhood 
being well and properly administered: As to the lowest item 
in Indian life--the village—I need not quote testimony to show 
that, as regards the regulation of it, the villagers, at least the 
higher in caste of them, have always taken a part; and as 
regards towns, most of which are simply conglomerations of 
villages, it will be found that the better-to-do take a very con- 
siderable interest in their local mohalla affairs at least. Muni- 
cipal life, too, though stillin its infancy, yet exists. Whatis 
m eeded in India is the turning of all this interest in the 
right directio i 

Take the oreaf~village question at present, —pure drinking 
water, I believe that the leaders of native society, Municipal . 
Commissioners, District Board Members and the like, are being 
more and more. convinced of the advantages to be derived 
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from a supply of pure drinking water. From them this con- 
viction may penetrate, and is I believe doing so, amongst men 
of ‘local light and leading. Win these latter and you have 
more than half convinced the village. And it is only through, 
these means that the people of the country at large will ever be 
likely to get and appreciate this boon. An autocratic ruler 
could hardly hope for success if he directed that only 
a particular well, locked and having a pump annexed 
to it, should be used for a supply of drinking water. But 
there is no reason why the local authoritities in a town, 
or the headmen in a village, themselves convinced of the ad- 
vantages of pure water, should not be able to bring about the 
change indicated. ‘The inhabitants of big towns have not been 
long in discovering the advantage of filtered water supplied 
by ‘water-works ; and, if the leaders of the people themselves 
take the initiative inthe matter, it will not be long before th 
masses prefer pure water to impure; 
I have given this question of drinking water as an i}lustratio1 
but it is only one of a hundred which might be brought forwar 
Decentralisation, more power to local authorities, is as my 
wanted here as before 88 it was in Rural England. An 
_ County Councils have been supplemented in England by Pari 
' Councils, so I believe it will be found in India that Decentralis 
tion will have to be extended much more than is dreamt of by 
our rulers at present. The Local Governments need largely to 
have the incumbrance of the Supreme Government withdrawn 
from them, and the district authorities are, and will be, all the 
better, the less they are interfered with by the Local Govern- 
ments. But even the limits of a district are much too large for 
successful government. Districts, some of them as large ands | 
populous as Wales, need to be sub-divided again and again -for 
really good administration. And as it is obvious that, even if it 
were desirable, the English District Magistrate can have but little 
time and opportunity to follow the work of these small local 
bodies, it is absolutely necessary that the people themselves 
should be the main administrative force therein. To teach the 
people, the classes, in the first instance, to judge aright is, to my 
mind, work inferior to none which falls to the lot of the 
District Magistrate and the higher officials generally. At pre- 
sent the principal local official—I use the word local official 
< in its most restricted sense—is the Sub-Inspector of Police. 
. At all times and until we have another India altogether, ghis 
official must necessarily have considerable authority. As long ~ 
as there is crime, there must be police to detect it and bring its 
perpetrators to punishment. But what seems to me so desir- 
able—nay more than desirable, almost necessary, if India is 
not to drift ‘altogether-—is, that there should be, besides the 
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official policemen, non-official bodies with, in case of necessity, 
expert help, competent to carry out the local administration 
in all matters that appertain to good government and are not of 
police, In districts you have already such. bodies in the Dis- 
trict Boards. Little by little the powers of these Boards must 
7 increase, and it must be remembered that the only moral power 
you can putup against the House of Commons is a popular 
‘Board, whether it be a Legislative Council or a District Board. 
Members of that House who may be inclined to brush away all 
Opinions given by officials, will think twice before they oppose 
the unanimous opinion of non-officials in our elected Councils, I 
have no doubt myself that the unanimous -vote of the non- 
officials on the cotton question will be a potent factor, if it 
ever be discussed in the House of Commons, and it would be 
.more potent still, if it were not urged that the non-official mem- 
bers are nominated rather than elected members, 
To conclude, then, as far as I can see, if this country is to get 
id of having the House of Commons constantly interfering, with 
e best intentions undoubtedly, but in many matters igno- 
tly and therefore probably wrongly, in the administration of 
s country, it can only be-by India having some members-of 
own in the. House of Commons, who may be relied on as 
vossessed alike of knowledge of matters Indian and being | 
responsible to Indian opinion ;—in this I include Anglo-Indian 
opinion. And as to the second, and, perhaps, more important, 
change which will make the chance of House of Commons 
interference less, I would point to the necessity of decentrali- 
sation and of perfecting local non-official bodies, where possible ; 
on which local administration might fall. The House of Com- 
aionsdoes not interfere with the Colonies; it hardly ever in- 
terferes with local bodies in the United Kingdom acting within 
their powers; and the more such bodies are established in 
British India, ‘the less is the House of Commons likely to in- 
terfere with them. But, if India has no buffer against interfer- 
‘ence, save a number of officials, it is difficult to anticipate how 
far this interference may go. _It needs no prophet to see that 
it almost certainly will go too far for good government, if it do 
not become the cause of untold calamity, 
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ART. VI.—FROM A WANDERER’S NOTE-BOOK.,. 
I, - 
A FLYING VISIT TO BRUSSELS. 


s HE way to the Clouds of Magellan,” writes Sir John’ 
Herschell, in his charming letters on the southern stars, 
“the way to the Clouds of Magellan lies through a desert.” 
T think no more fitting simile than this, of the glittering 
nebula in the Antarctic sky, which, far more than the Pleiades, 
deserves to be described in the late Laureate’s words, as a 
swarm of fireflies in a net of gauze—the fiery cloud (of 
djamond-dust hemmed in on all sides by a sky of inky black- 
ness, unpierced by the glimmer of a single star—-could be found 
to describe the fair city of Brussels, set as it is in the mids} 
of a country the like of which, for unbroken weariness, ca 
„be found only in the Sahara, or the howling wastes of Gobi. 
Belgium is a little country, andthe distance from th 
frontier to the capital is a mere finger’s breadth on the m 
Russia is a very big country, and hundreds of miles of pl 
and forest lie between its borders and beautiful old Moscow 
and yet, if the choice were offered me, I had rather make 
the journey to the old capital of the Tsars, from whatever 
side you wish, north, east, west, or south, than go to Brussels 
from France or Holland, where their boundaries come so close 
that only a forenoon’s journey divides them. from the capital. 
Why, it is difficult to say ; but the fact is not to be gainsaid, 
that the journey to the little Belgian capital is one of the 
most ene in Europe: undertaken in unwiltingne®, 
carried out through growing discomforts, and looked back upon 
with a firm resolution never to undertake it again. | 
Yet, the country around Brussels was fair enough, and full 
of the virgin freshness of the opening summer, when I passed 
through. The lilacs were laden with purple clusters, and the 
laburnums coyly shook their yellow tresses in the soft air, 
where every pretty cottage nestled in green. The well-tilled 
fields spread away in delicate greenery to the horizon, dotted 
here and there with stiff rows of poplars, that stood out stark 
and statue-like against the bright blue sky. . 
~ The truth is, the fault lies not in Belgium, as pretty a 
country as any in Europe, where industry has made of-evæy 
meadow a fair garden; the real culprits are the Belgian Rail- 
way Companies with their unkempt carriages, their ill-made, 
and worse laid rails, and paralytic engines that jolt and grunt 
with great pretence of speed, only to crawl along helplessly 
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some twenty miles an hour, Hence it is that one arrives in 
their fair capital, weary and jaded, and, like some foot-sore 
desert caravan, hardly able to value the delightful oasis that 
marks the journey’s end. 

But the morning that fellows—it should be marked with 
o as a day apart, among many days of travel and sight- 

seeing. ; 

A freshly opened day, with young life pervading every leaf, 
the rich scent pouring forth from rosy hawthorn, and white 
and purple lilac ; not too chilly, and yet with a kindly keenness 
that brings fresh colour to the cheeks and fresh vigour to the 
veins. 

Our hotel -was just beside the park that lies in front of the 

palace of the kings of the Belgians, and from the window 
one could see the sentries pacing up and down, keeping guard 
ever their little Queen.” In the park, the thrushes had been 
inging for an hour or more, though it was only half-past six 
hen we started to see the city. 
From the palace park; one turns to the left through pretty 
inding streets, full’ of that dainty neatness which gives 
‘ussels its particular charm; and, after five minutes’ walk, 
1e reaches the great square of the Hotel de Ville, where the 
morning market is held— the prettiest sight in all Brussels, 
the most characteristic fragment of Belgian life. 

We are apprised of our nearness to the great square by a 

babble of women’s voices pronouncing gaily the quaint French 

of the last century, for the language has remained unchanged 
since Belgium was French territory, -Mingling with this, one 
hears the broad accents of the farmers’ wives who have come 
“—gp_the fair, pouring forth their rich-toned Flemish, which is 

almost the English of Norfolk, spoken, as it were, through a 

veil, You hear words that are familiar, and the whole accent is 

the same as that which one hears on the lips of the fishermen 
of Yarmouth, and yet the general sense seems to escape one, 
vanishing in a mist of half-German participles and infinitives. 

At last, as we come tothe end of the street, a deep-mouthed 

clamour of dogs rises up, and the Grande Place of the Hotel 

de Ville opens up before us. What a picture it is! In front, 
the Hotel de Ville, or Rath Haus, which we might call in 

English the Guildhall, or Town Council, rises up before us in 

tier above tier of graceful arches, with delicate lace-like tracery 

of stone, ending in a lofty angel-tipped spire that-soars up 
-fal of -grace_and lightness into the luminous blue, The other 
sides of the square are filled in with public. buildings, full of 
the same stately gface and daintiness that marks everything in 

Brussels, their gilded balconies and mosaic studded façades 

gleaming bright and brilliant in the morning sun. 
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But the full current of human life that fills the square on. 
this market morning soon draws the eyes down from the sky, 
and the slender shafts of shapely stone;” and the deep- 
tongued barking of dogs, forces one to notice the most original 
feature of this Belgian fair. 

Fair. Flemish dames, with their broad, good-natured faces’ 
and yellow hair, drawn skilfully under bright-coloured ker-, 
chiefs ; each one setting out her wares on a stall, here well- 
grown vegetables, lettuces, onions, garlics, leeks, new potatoes, 
and fat asparagus ; there butter and yellow cheeses, and curdled 
milk and cream, on the other side flowers, red roses, blue’ 
forget-me-nots, rich-scented stocks, and golden crested migno: 
nette, reminding us that we are in the garden of Europe; and 
beside every stall a little waggon, with brass-mounted harness, 
and in the shafts a big, broad-chested dog, shaggy retriever, 
or Newfoundland, or great Dane, or. other wide-shouldered y 
hounds of nameless breeds and gentle natures. Most of the 
sleep in harness, lying with their soft noses peacefully resting o 
outstretched paws; but here and there one sees them lyin 
with blinking eyes, peering out upon the dog-world arout 
them, where adventures amorous, or warlike, may be found. 
one corner, sudden and dire confusion arises between the stal 
of a vegetable woman and a vendor of cheeses and milk. 

A. great grey hound, smooth-skinned and one-eyed, has fallen 
on a shaggy retriever, and, both harnessed to their little waggons, 
they plunge, and bark, and bite, overturning the stalls beside 
them, and sending the newly-shelled peas spinning across 
the broad stones of the square, while a golden rivulet of 
cream, curls and bubbles along the footpath, Shrill screams 
in Flemish andin French rend the air, mixed with layghiee- 
of the broad-faced neighbours, whose own dogs, however, soon 
join in the general confusion, and the corner of the square 
soon becomes. a Pandemonium of barking dogs, reeling 
waggons, and wildly gesticulating Belgian women. 

We were glad enough to get away from this hubbub, to a 
quiet corner, where three streets join, and where stands one 
of the most peculiar sights of this Belgian city. 

It is difficult to preserve the tone of polite literature in 
writing of this little fountain, though the Belgians have lost 
all reticence and feeling of shame in speaking of their beloved 
Manneke, as they call the little mannikin who forms the foun- 
tain. Picture to yourself a little boy, some two years old, 
carved in black marble, and “clothed in the four. corfiers of 
space,’ a delicate Indian simile for-stark naked. Stark naked, 
in truth, the little black statue is,and yet, without any violation 
of natural probability, though with some slight violation, per- 
haps, of artificial propriety, the little man sends forth his stream. 
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of clear water day and night, as free from shame as our first 
parents in Eden; and if I have written about him to any pur- 
pose, I need not add that the water does not come from his eyes, 

But this little man, this black water baby, is really a person- 
age of great dignity and renown; about whom cluster as 
' many legions as blind Homer has recorded of Achilles, the 

son of Peleus. Brought to Belgium, they say, from the East 
by Geoffroi de Bouillon, in the time of the Crusades, the 
mannikin has become in time the foremost citizen of the 
capital, as he is unquestionably the oldest. He isa Knight 
of the Legion d'Honneur, a free Burgher of the city of Brus- 
sels, and I know not how many other titles and dignities have 
been bestowed upon him since the days of Louis XV. 

Every year, at the beginning of the Fêtè National—the Na- 

tional Festival—, he is taken down from his shell-shaped niche; 
his little knees are wiped dry, and an elegant suit of mediaeval 
cut is brought for him, knee breeches, tail-coat, buckled shoes, 
silk stockings, and cocked hat, all gorgeous with colour and 
rich in gold. and silver lace. 
For three days he is the central figure of the Belgian 
turnalia, and wherever, the mannikin goes the revels run 
ighest, in mirth and wild frolic and fun; and many a new 
married couple can claim him as their go-between, There is 
also a religious element about the festival, and I am not sure 
that the shameless little mannikin cannot claim a Cardinal’s 
hat; but I fear the little Eastern heathen is too strong for the 
Church, and his rollicking humour would endanger the purity 
and solemnity of the faith, were not this a Catholic country, 
where religion and merry-making are never far apart. - 

~The story of how he came by his Court.dress is a curious 
one: When the armies of Louis XV., ‘le roi soleil,’ overran 
Belgium,, and invested the capital, the French soldiers in a 
frolic mood stole the little mannikin, little recking of the 
enormity of their offence, Conquest the broad-faced. Belgians 
could endure, but the loss of their oldest inhabitant, never ; 
and a general massacré of the French was decided on. 
But, tidings of this reaching the King of the French, he 
caused a proclamation to be made for the recovery of the 
dusky water baby, and when he had been found, loaded him 
with decorations, uniforms, and citizenships. Here I am warned 
by a pious Belgian lady that I run great risk of condemna- 
tion by speaking of this little black statue as a ‘heathen’ and 
by.’ She reminds me that ‘devout ‘tradition re- 
a Holy Babe, and even points to Jerusalem 
vorse than all, Fancy a Holy 
eels and Chevalier de la Legion 
moist proclivities, As far 
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as one can judge, the little statue is really Roman, belonging, 
perhaps, to the times of the later Cæsars. 

From this water baby’s grotto we returned to the Grande 
Place, and thence, by carriage to the famous gallery of Antoine 
Wiertz, in one of the fresh green suburbs of this dainty city. 
_ It was about half-past seven, when we got there, and ordinarily , 

the gallery is not opened till half-past nine. But a few minutes ` 
of honey-tongued persuasion, that Peithés which the Greek 
sage declares to be the end of oratory, and the door beneath 
the vine-clad porch was opened tous. Inthe great hall, where 
Wiertz’s gigantic pictures are hung, a grey-haired old man, 
with felt slippers on his feet and a cloth tied round his head, 
was sprinkling sawdust and sweeping clean the tiled floor, in 
peaceful oblivion of the depicted terrors on the walls, Every 
now and then he hummed to himself some snatch of Flemish 
song, while the demons and writhing Titans scowled down on 
his grey innocent head. 

Chamber of Terrors! Ye whose nerves are not of. iron 
whose bed curtains harbour nightly hobgoblins and nameless 
things with -glittering eyes and horrid squirming bodies ; wh 
cannot enter a long disused chamber,-or some antique ce 
with shuddering knowledge of the wild things of darknes 
that lurk therein, come not here !. Tempt not the redoubtable 
horrors of the gallerie Wiertz. Over the door should be 
written Dante’s gloomy words :-— l 

Per me si va nella città dolente ; 


Per me si va nel eterno dolore 
Per me si va tra le perdute gente — 


Right opposite the door is a great picture of the fight between 
Greeks and Trojans for the body of Patroclus ; Titan figures- 
full of wild hate and cunning and wrath; splashesof blood 
on dead limbs; treacherous blows ready to fall; murderous 
maces ready to crackle and crash through maddened brains. 
On the right a picture full of more than tragedy, the Saviour 
of the world, standing mournful, with shaded eyes, in the 
midst of a vision of wild fanaticism and crime committed in 
His name and the name of His religion. Then, as a note of 
contrast, a soft-coated watch dog, peacefully resting in his 
kennel, a picture full of pera deception rather than true 
arf. 

On the right end wall, again, a war of Titans, huge figures 
of superhuman fierceness, and hate and pain ; and under- 
neath, as a foil for these dark horrors, a Flemis] 
‘peering through a window at her passing loves 
full of the self-conscious mystes 
whispering all-important nothj 
last of all, a picture of M, 
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a quaint old dame, with a mob cap, quilted petticoat,’ and 
shawl, who peers over her spectacle at a stocking she is 
knitting ; placidly unconscious of her wild son’s terrible dreams, 
and owning far more kinship with the old sweeper in felt shoes 
than with the wild Titans and demons that deck the walls, 
Still moving to the right, one comes again to one of those 
terrible pictures that Antoine Wiertz loved to draw. It is 
called One of the Great Ones of the Earth, and the vast canvas 
stretches up from floor to ceiling. A great naked giant, the 
type of the Great Ones of.the Earth, full of wild, nameless 
savagery devours the pigmy. armies of the earth, types of the 
unprivileged, the ‘lower orders,’ the common people, so re- 
morselessly ground under foot. Between his great.teeth, wild 
and blood-thirsty, strong as iron bars, are fragments of human 
limbs and torn pieces of flesh and sinews. In one band, 
clutched tight with wild ferocity, the nails like some great 
tiger’s claws, all red with blood, writhes, with wild fruitless 
agony, a man still living, one of the unprivileged poor, 
struggling against the Great One, as some wretch in time of 
lague, foo soon buried, might struggle and tear at the coffin , 










A little to the right is’ a charming little scene of Flemish 
ife, full of quaint simplicity and gentleness, that recalls to us 
curiously the roses and cream of the market-place, which find 
their reflections in the cheeks and throats of the pretty peasant 
iris, 
Á Then, again, another horror in this terrible gallery, where one 
frightful sight succeeds another as in the circles of Dante’s 
Hell. This time it is an execution, one of the sanguinary 
ies of the guillotine; lookėd at not from the point of 
view of some outsider, nor even that of the chaplain, or the 
official of the jail, nor even: from the point of view of the 
executioner himself. No, Antoine Wiertz’s execution is seen 
through the eyes: of the already dissevered head, after the 
keen knife has fallen, and as the wildly suffering head, still 
keenly conscious, and throbbing with blood in every severed 
artery, is tossed from the mutilated trunk to the horrible 
basket of death. Red, red, red over the whole picture, 
Terrible momentary volos that flash through the still palpi- - 
tating brain; quiet scenes of childhood, seen now through a 
scarlet mist ; then a ghastly picture of murder, a sudden reve- 
ation of crime; then the last dark tragedy of vengeance ; then, 
A a sudden flash of quiet’light, and the suffering 
soul is free from the tortured body, 
Beside this is the most famous picture in. the gallery: A 
Scene from Hell, Napoleon the Great, in his grey cloak and 
cocked hat, moving dark and gloomy as in life, amid the 
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yellow flames that lap and twine around his limbs. Then 
around him a crowd of his victims: bereaved women, widows, 
childless sad mothers, parted lovers, whose bridegrooms were 
torn away to make food for the Corsican’s cannon, They j 
crowd around him, full of wild, impotent fury of revenge, $ 
shrieking aloud their imprecations on his head, and holding up + 
red, ghastly fragments of his glorious victories. Among them, 
cold and unmoved, stands Napoleon in his satanic beauty, dark 
and gloomy, and relentless as Tisiphoné herself. 

More Titans, the devils striving with the angels for the lost 
paradise, a horrid rout of wild tossing forms hurled down 
through space. 

Then three pictures cunningly contrived to surprise the 
spectator, as if some added horror were needed in this terrible 
place. They are hidden each in a little side chamber, to be 
seen only through a tiny opening like a key-hole, so that one 
seems to peer through a crevice at the pictures gifted with the, 
high relief and perspective of life. 

The first is a premature burial—a- wild face peering from 
under a coffin lid, hid away ina vault in the hurry of choler 

anic. The other is a maniac woman, supping off the limb 
of her little child. The third, conceived in quite a differen 
sense. La fiseuse de Romans—the novel-reader—a nude woman, 
full of sensuous beauty, with fair supple skin, lying on a couch, 
and drawing delight, full of suggestions of sensuality from the 
poisoned pages of impure novels. Below, hardly seen at first, 

a sly, hideous fiend, pushing towards her new fuel for the 
` feeding of passionate fancies, 

And so farewell to the Chamber of Horrors; out once more 
in the fresh spring air, full of the scent of lilacs and laburramse— 
and hawthorns; and the nightmares wither and melt away, 












Il.—- NEVSKI PROSPECT, 


Shall I say that Nevski Prospect is the Oxford’ Street, hie 
Ring the Unten den Linden of St. Petersburg? And yet, 
perhaps, better say it is simply Nevski Prospect. For the 
great street of the Tsar's northern capital has a character of 
its own, a genius, if streets can be said to have genius, quite 
peculiar and apart, and having as little in common with the 
chestnut-shaded avenue of Vienna, or the Kaiser great highway, 
lined with lime trees, and faintly scented with cigars and Lim- 
burger, cheese, as ‘with our own great causeway. from Holborta_. 
to Hyde Park. 

I think the first thing that: strikes you as you en down 
Nevski, from the western end beside the Winter Palace, the 
Hermitage, and the cluster of Imperial buildings there, is- that 
something is missing from Nevski, or that something which 
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originally belonged to the complete design, has been taken 
away, and has left an empty place behind it. 

The curious thing is, I have never quite been able to satisfy 
myself what the missing word in Nevskiis. Perhaps one looks 
for the trees, and feels the lack of them, perhaps it is that the 
‘extreme width of Nevski, wide- enough to allow a double line 

of tramways, or double carriage way, and immensely broad 

footpaths, besides a wide empty space in the centre, dwarfs the 
buildings on each side, palaces, though many of them are, and 
makes them look as if their crowns had been shorn off. 

Be it the lack of trees, or the dwarfed palaces—or, beriani 
it is the-lack of black silk hats—, I am rather inclined to think 
this has something to do with it after all. 

And once you turn your attention-to the question of hats, 
it becomes quite evident that they have a great deal to do with 
Nevski’s special character. Far and away the most character- 
istic and representative hat in St, Petersburg, without any 
doubt or cavil, is the hat of the /svosschi#, or hackney coach- 
man, Coach is hardly the word, however. I could never.quite 
ake up my mind whether to consider the hireable convey- 
nces of St. Petersburg exaggerated goat-carriages, or micros- 
opic phaetons. At any rate, they are harnessed to shaggy 
ponies, and the driver, who is ‘also shaggy, though his hair 
has been cropped round a bowl, at the back, the driver is 

dressed i in a blue dressing-gown, and top boots.. 

In polite circles in St. Petersburg, it is considered of first 
importance that the coachman should be a personage of weight; 

-and as the weight of an approximately spherical body— - 
fashionable coachmen in’ St, Petersburg have approximately 

ical bodies—varies as the circumference, to keep a really 
stylish čodchman in St. Petersburg means a serious outlay in 
crimson waist bands, top boots, blue dressing-gowns, and crimson 
sashes. That might have contented most people, but the master 
touch is the hat, a low beaver, with curly brim, and long brown 
hair, such a hat as Mr. Pickwick used to wear. This is what 
the Nevski driver thinks a suitable crown to his most, pictur- 
esque attire, 

Next in conspicuousness, though not to be compared to 
the Isvosschiks in real native originality, in the way of head 
covering, certainly come the helmets of the Guards, The 
Horse Guards, the oldest cavalry regiments in Russia, are 

lendid in their golden helmets, with two-headed eagles poised 
on the crest ; and the Cavalier Guard, ‘with their silver helms, 
also brooded_ over. by the two-headed king of birds, because two 
heads, I suppose, are better than one, and the-heads of Guards- 
men are not supposed to count. 

But in the direction of picturesqueness, the three- cornered 
cocked hats of the Jurisprudents cannot certainly be left- out: 
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When I first encountered these gold-laced tricomes, surmount- 
ing much-galooned greatcoats, with a shining, shaven face 
between, I thought the wearers were gentlemen-ushers, or exe- 
cutioners, or something of that sort; but at last I was informed 
that they were simply law-students, and a vision at once arose 
of the sacred gardens of the temple ablaze with gold-laced 
cocked-hats; or the new law-courts invaded by the gentle- 
men in galooned overcoats ; and yet why should not lawyers 
wear this head-gear? Many of them have three corners to 
their heads already, or perhaps more. 

Then the-hats of the Russian Popes must not be forgotten. 
In Russia, as ifto cheapen the schismatical western pontiff, 
every priest is a Pope, just as in England every voter is a king 
constructively ; and in Russia, moreover, every priest must be 
married ; must, in fact, file a wedding certificate before he can 
take over a cure; moreover, as if to prevent too much of a; 
good thing, no Russian priest may marry twice. This is saidg 
to be the reason priest’s wives live so long in Russia, because 
they are so well taken care of. 

But we were talking about hats. The Russian Popes wear hatg 
rather like the Isvosschiks and Mr. Pickwick, but a store 
higher, as though to show ‘that the ecclesiastical is above th 
temporal driver, 

When the priest’s wife dies, as sometimes happens in spite of 
all precautions, he generally becomes a monk, as a necessary 
step to higher promotion in the church. Then, to signalise the 
change, the brim is clipped of its beaver. 

One cannot talk of hats in Russia without speaking of the 
military head-gear, and the unworthy covering to the crowns 
ofthat august body, the Chinovaiks. What is a Chinovni ae 
ask? Well, perhaps, the safest answer is, that every one who 
is not something else is a Chinovnik Peasants, for instance, 
are peasants; therefore they are not Chinovniks, The same 
applies to merchants, and soldiers; but everyone else, pretty ` 
nearly, is; so everyone else wears the badge of his particular 
chin in a narrow coloured line round his cap. The caps are 
round, low-peaked affairs, wider at the top than at the bottom— 
inverted truncated cones, I think, is the scientific term; but 
the important thing is the coloured line. 

Railway people, for instance,—of course, everyone will see 
that railway people, not being anything else, are Chinovniks—, 
railway people wear a narrow line of raspberry colour. Cus- 
toms’ people, the inquisitive persons who dig among your lug- — 
gage at frontier stations, and then make chalk hieroglyphics 
on the top of your trunk, are distinguished by a green line. 
Telegraph people wear a yellow line, and so on. . Some day 
I am going to make a research into the influence of colour upon 
character, with special reference to the Russian Chinovniks. 

Then come the fair sèx; they ought really to have come 
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first ; they mostly do ; but then the Isvosschiks’ hat was simply 
irresistible, The ladies, of course, wear pretty much the same 
kind of bonnets as elsewhere ; they have. however, the pret- 
tiest little fur,caps in winter; but that is a question we wont 
go into at present. 

But as for the peasants, Marfutka and Taraska, as Lyef Tols- 
toi calls them, in that letter of his where he wishes to teach 
them all that he knows himself; Marfutka wears the neatest of 
coloured kerchiefs,—perhaps “ satin snoods ” would be the right 
word, if they were satin. But they are far outshone by the 
nurses, I am informed that the proper description of a 
fashionable Petersburgh nurse’s attire-is a combination of 
kokoshnik and searafan. A kokoshnik is a silk cap combined 
with a coronet, a kind of inverted crescent, with the points 
coming downwards, and heavily sprinkled with imitation pearls, 
. A searafan—well it is dangerous fora mere male person to 
try to describe a searafan, However, here goes: It is a kind 
of extensive fore and aft pinafore, with braces, and heavily 
caparisoned with gold and silver tinsel; then it is worn with 
baggy shirt sleeves. Who would not be a Russian baby, to be 
ble to contemplate so much magnificence ? 

After this, the typical costume of Russian peasant women in 
old days, the sheep-skin cap of the common Mujik falls rather 
flat. But the Mujik is rendered picturesque by a sheep-skin 
greatcoat, with the fleshy side out and the woolly side in, and 
weathered into a maze of colours that only a Dutclr painter 
could do justice to. 

Last, among remarkable hat wearers of Nevski, come the 
Tartars from Kazan; they also wear caps of sheep- skin, as do 
Ngthe Mujiks; but when you have said caps of sheep-skin, you 
have exhausted the resemblance. The two sheep-skin caps, 
the Tartar’s and the Mujik’s, are worlds apart; they express 
outwardly an infinity of race-difference, and race-genius; the 
contrast between the lazy, melancholy, mystical Russian, and 
the sly, sharp, crafty Tartar, once the es LA how the 
pedlar,’ to his former victims, — Gy 
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Bimetalism,—By Henry DUNNING MACLEOD, M.A, London: 
‘Longmans, Green & Co., and New York, 1894. 


ie is hardly in the nature of things that it should be possible, 
at this date, to bring forward much that is essentially 
new in the way of argument for or against the practicability of 
a bimetallic system of currency, a system of currency, that is to 
say, under which gold and silver shall be coined into legal 
tender money, without limit and a fixed legal ratio be main- 
tained between them. 

On the one hand, the question is not a new one, as the atti- 
tude of some modern bimetallists might lead one to suppose, but 
has many times been exhaustively discussed and authorita- 
tively decided in the past, and, on the other hand, the answer 
to it depends upon the right application of principles which are: 
the same at all times and places and under all circumstances. 
Moreover, the question has been repeatedly put to the test.o 
practice, and with one uavarying result. Many attempts have 
been made, at various times and places, and under’ different 
conditions, to maintain a bimetallic system of currency, and, 
wherever and’ whenever they, have been made, they. have 
hopelessly broken down. 

How comes it, then, it may be asked, that, in thee latter 
days, not only has the question been re- opened, but a large 
number of ‘highly educated men, among.whom not a few re- 
puted experts in economic science are included, vehemently | 
maintain both that bimetallism is practicable and that it-ought= 
to be generally adopted ? Much for the same reason, it may be 
suspected, that, in times of grave public calamity, men, otherwise 
calm and clear-sighted, are apt to lose their heads and allow their 
. feelings to obscure their vision and get the better of their 
_ reason; much, it is to be feared, for the same reason, that men 
suffering from a chronic and troublesome disease, which resists 
ordinary treatment, are prone to run after quack. remedies and 
to accept implicitly theories which, under other circumstances, 
they would readily have seen to be fallacious, 

‘For the last twenty years the industrial and commercial: 
world has been troubled by a distressing and debilitating | 
disease, in the shape ofa depression of prices, which threatens#—. 
to become, if it may not with justice already be pronounced, 
chronic. As to the causes of this disease great ignorance and 
misunderstanding prevail. It is most popularly attributed, 
not without a certain measure of plausibility, to a scarcity of 
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‘gold ; and the bimetallists, accepting this theory, would have us. 
believe that all that is necessary to cure it, is that the leading 
countries of the world should open the way for an increase in 
the stock of money, by undertaking to coin silver to an unlimit- 
ed extent, declaring it legal tender at some fixed ratio to gold. 

But it is not true that the sole, or chief, cause of the present 
depression of prices is a scarcity of gold ; and, ‘if it were true, it 
would be no more possible to restore health to industry and 
commerce in the way proposed; than it would be to cure the | 
evils of a fresh water-famine by letting the sea into our reservoirs, 
The fall in prices that has taken place, and the consequent 
depression of trade, are due to a combination of causes, among 
which scarcity of ‘gold for the uses of trade holds, if any, a 
comparatively insignificant place, 

In. the first place, it should be remembered, “but is generally 
forgotten, that the present low prices, instead of ‘being abnor- 
nal, represent, to a large extent, a return from an abnormal 
o a normal condition of things. They are, in 4 great measure, 
g re-action from a period of-extraordinarily: high prices due to 
uses which were, in ‘their nature, temporary, while,.:co+inci- 
ently with this re-action, ‘there has been a greatiactual cheap- 
ening of many commodities, including some-of the ‘prime 
necessaries of life, owing, in some cases, to improved methods 
of production, which the previous high prices, did: much to 
stimulate, and in other cases to the opening up of ñew coun- 
tries, where the conditions of production are more’ favourable, 
or again to the effect of improved communications, though this 
latter cause, in itself, except so far as it: has contributed to the 

ening: up of new countries, has operated rather to level down 
prices where they were high, and level them up where they. were 
low, than to lowerthem all round. 

I have said that the late high prices were abnormal. and ` 
largely due to causes that were, in their nature, temporary. 
Those causes were, first; the great ‘gold discoveries of California 
and Australia, which gave an enormous stimulus to prices; less. 
because they resulted in an-increment-ofso much to thé world’s 
previous stock-of the precious metal, than because the incre- 
ment came in a way which resulted 1 in its being added, for the 
time being, to the quaritity of money’ in actual: circulation ie 
secondly, the-fact that these great gold discoveriés coincided 
nearly, with a period ‘during ” which; - owing? te the recent. dis- 

2 of the’ application. of steam ‘to machinery, especially to 

: binery, the civilized’ world: was investing enor- 
alin covering. its surface with a net- 

Betting its. “mercantile marine’ from 
ġe of steatners; a process‘ which, 
ney- ihto -what‘may be. ealléd. 
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“the lower levels of the circulation, into the hands, f.e., of the 
Jabouring and artisan classes, also’ gave añ enormous stimulus 
to prices. 

But the extraordinary stimulus from these causes has, in 
recent times, ceased. Gold, indeed, continues to be won from ‘ 
the soil, and, after a period of diminishing production, is latter- 
dy being won in increasing quantities; but the production is 
no longer advancing by leaps and bounds, and, owing to a 
change in the conditions under which the metal is found, the 
enterprise has passed largely from the hands of the working 
‘miner into those of the capitalist. New railways continue 
to be built; but, as far as Europe is concerned, the annual 
additions-to the mileage are relatively small, while, as to steam 
freight, the supply has touched, if it has not passed, the limits 
of demand. i 
What, ‘however, is more important, the secondary conse- 
quences of-the recent vast investments in these enterprises ar 
in full operation. ' 

: The special potency of such investments in raising prices 
in the first instance is due to the fact that, while they thro 
great quantities of money, much of which previously formel 
part of the’ world’s unemployed stock, and more of whic 
would otherwise, sooner or later, have become part of that 
stock, into the hands of the labouring classes in the shape 
of wages, the greater part of which is at once expended in the 
purchase of the necessaries and some of the luxuries of life, 
they do not at once add to production, but rather the contrary, 
‘Nevertheless the works in which this capital is sunk, are des- 
tined, at a somewhat later date, to become most powerful in- 
‘struments for increasing and economising production aud-equait 
ising prices, while, at the same time, a large portion of the 
money distributed as wages in the course of their construction 
also comes gradually to be employed in directly increasing 
prodtiction to meet the new demand. While, in short, the first 
. effect of these investments is a disproportionate increase of 
.demand, especially for the necessaries of life, their subsequent 
effect is a disproportionate increase of supply, especially of 
‘those necessaries. | " 

This secondary effect, in the case of railways and steamers, 
has long since come into play, and is only now reaching its 
maximum, when the first effect has subsided. l 

A few figures will do more than any number of words ta gigs 
an idea of the magnitude of the two-fold revoluti 
the extraordinary development of the world 
mercantile marine, which marked 
„sent century. During the per 

little less than a generation— 
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was increased. from 24,500 to 280,000 miles, of which more 

than, 132,000 miles were in Europe, or nearly twelve-fold ; ‘and 

the capital expended in the construction of these railways, is 
éstimated by competent authority at no less a-sum than five 

housand millions sterling! During the same time the ‘world’ s 

steam-tonnage was increased from 392,000 to 7,330, ooo tons, 

and its sailing tonnage from 6,513,000 tons to` over 14,000, 000 
_ tons, the increase being estimated to have involved an expen- 

diture of between 200 and 300 millions sterling ; while upwards 

of eighty millions sterling are estimated to have been spent, up 
to 1883, upon telegraph lines, land and sub-marine. 

These figures, however, convey but an inadequate: ‘idea of 
the increase in the world’s ` carrying power effected by the 
works in question. Mulhall. estimates the weight of goods 
actually carried by the shipping existing in 1850 at 25 ‘million 
tons, and that similarly carried in 1883 at 152 million tons, 
hile, during the same period, the weight. carried | ‘by rail- 
ays increased from 97 million to. 1,080 million tons. And, as, 
n illustration of the effect of these investments in cheapening 
e cost of commodities, it may be’ added that, between the 
o dates mentioned, the average cost of carriage by land was | 
uced from 43 to Ios. per ton per 100 miles, 

Let the reader only consider for a moment what w as likely 
to be the effect on prices of the pouring of this enormous-sum 
of between five thousand and six thousand millions, in the 
course of so short a time, into the circulation, ‘and ‘much 
of it into what I have described as the lower levels of the 
circulation, where it would immediately operate to increase 
the demand for the more, necessary commodities ; and then, 

z et him consider for a moment the effect, in stimulat- 
ing “and “cheapening the production ‘of these and other com- 
modities, which the above. tremendous addition to the car rying 
power of the world implies, and he will not, I think, feel it 
necessary to go much further afield to find an ‘adequate 
‘explanation either of the great rise of prices of the middle, or 
of the great fall of prices of the last quarter, of the century. 
_ One-of the chief causes, if not the chief of all the causes, of 
the falling prices of recent years, is the enormous stimulus that 
-has been given to the. production of cheap wheat in America, 
partly in consequence. of the oppotunities ; afforded by improved 
communications for, emigration and settlement, and partly i in 











consequence of the facilities created by railways and steamers . 
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for the conveyance of the produce to European markets. | 

I have remarked that the effect of the great Californian and 
Australian gold discoveries, in. raising prices, was due less to 
.the mere addition caused by them to the previously existing 
stock of the precious metals, than to. the fact that the mannet 
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‘in Which the increase was brought about, caused it to take the 
form of a large addition to the active monetary circulation o 
the world. 

It is a fact which the bimetallists, among others, overlook 
that, while the effect on prices of a relative i increase or decreas} 
of the money of all kinds in active circulation is immediate 
and proportionate, the effect of an increase or decrease in the 
quantity of the mere metallic money in circulation is not neces- 
sarily either immediate or proportionate, and the effect of a 
relative increase or decrease of the total stock of the precious 
-metals, coined and uncoined, may be great, or insignificant, or 
‘even nil, according to circumstances. 
~ Let me take a hypothetical example, by way of illustration. 
The difference in the effect that would be produced upon 
prices by the sudden addition ofa quantity of—say—twenty mil- 
lions sterling to the gold in the United Kingdom, distribute 
among a‘ certain number: of millions of the poorer classes 
the population—the classes, that is to say, whose standard 
living, owing to the narrowness of their ordinary incomes, 
‘below the average, and, in a vast number of cases, below 
standard necessary for a healthy existence—and that wh 
would be produced by a sudden addition of the same sum divi 
among a few hundreds of the wealthiest men in the kingdo 
would be enormous, In the one case, the whole, or nearly 
the whole, of the increment would pass immediately into 
active’ circulation. and cause a corresponding- addition to the 
demand for the necessaries of life, and a more than correspond- 
ing rise in the prices, first, of those necessaries, and afterwards, 
indirectly, of most commodities. In the other case, the acces- 
“sion of gold would make little or no difference in t oem: 
ditute of the nation, and thé greater part of it Would pass 
into its unemployed stock of the metal, though, if circum- 
stances were favourable, it would, no. doubt, lead presently to 
a certain increase of investments, the effect of which on prices 
would depend upon their character, 

For the assumption on-which the belief that the existing 
low prices are due to a scarcity of gold is- apparently based, 
Wiz., that prices vary directly, and in some constant ratio; 
with the: quantity of the world’s stock of gold, there: is -not 
the smallest foundation. So far. from this being the case, the 
total quantity of money in- actual circulation, on which, no 
doubt, prices do depend, and which includes not only State 
and bank notes, but all. the various fotms of transferable 
credit, as well as metallic money, bears no constant ratio to:the 
metallic thoney included.in it; the metallic money in -Active 
citculation, again, bears no constaiit ratio to’ the tofal exist- 
itig ‘stock of metallic money, arid the total existing stock-of 
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metallic money, in its turn, bears no constant ratio to the total 
stock of the metals of which it is composed, So far, more- 
ver, from there being any signs of scarcity of gold for cur- 
rency purposes, the difficulty of the hour appears to be to find 
ses for a large and increasing portion of what there is, vast 
quantities being stored up in banks all over the world, which 
cannot find solid customers for it, even at rates of discount 
which may fairly be called nominal. 

From one point of view, indeed, the bimetallists would seem 
to confound cause with effect. The existing stock of gold 
would be ample, if trade were much more active than it is ; for, 
with increased activity of trade, there would be a correspond- - 
ing expansion of credit; and, if there is-a contraction of the 
quantity of gold money in actual circulation, the fact is, ina - 
large measure, a consequence of falling prices, which render 
ade unprofitable, ‘and not the cause of low prices, 
rising range of prices, I take it, where it does not arise 
m diminished production, implies that demand is increasing. 
ķer than supply; and an increasing demand implies, not 
essarily an increasing stock of the precious metals; not 
essarily an increasing quantity of metallic money; not 
ssarily even an increasing quantity of metallic money in cir- 
nation, though the latter condition would generally be asso- 
ciated with rising prices, but an increasing quantity of money 
of all kinds in circulation; and this, at bottom, implies an 
increase of incomes, and especially a relative increase of the 
smaller incomes. 

A falling range of-prices, on the other hand, means gene- 
rally that supply is increasing faster than demand ; and this 
imbes -not necessarily a relatively diminishing stock of the 
precious metals, òr a relatively diminishing quantity of metallic 
money, or even a relatively. diminishing quantity of metallic 
money in actual circulation, buta relatively diminishing quan- 
tity of money of all kinds in ‘circulation, 

To some of the causes of a diminution in the quantity of: 
money in circulation, on the one hand, and of increase of 
production, on the other, I have already referred. An ex- 
haustive examination of all the causes capable of operating in 
either direction would carry me far beyond the limits of a 
Review article, I may add, however, that both rising and 
falling prices tend automatically to work out their own- 
limitation, the former owing to their effect in stimulating pro- 

uction and: restricting consumption, and the latter owing to 
their effect in checking production and stimulating consumption. 

If the cause, or, at all events, the chief cause, of the existing, 
depression of prices is not, to be found in the inadequacy of: 
the stock ‘of metallic money: for-cutrency purposes under the: 
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preserit ‘sy Stein, owing toa scarcity of gold, it follows that the 
main argumient of the bimetallists in favour of a doûble stand- 
ard is based on a wrong interpretation of the facts. The de- 
pression of prices, however, is real enough, and the evils result- 
ing from it are undeniable. If, therefore, it could be shown, nov 
inerely that the maintenance of a bimetallic system is practi- 
cable, but that its adoption would cure these evils without 
causing worse in their place, their case would nevertheless be 
established, But, assuming, for the sake of argument, that 
the maintenance of a double standard js practicable, is theré 
any good réason for thinking that it would restore prosperity 
to-trade ? 

” Let’ us see what; as Mr. Dunning Macléod, in the work 
whose title heads this article, reminds us, was said on this sub- 
ject by Mr, Herries, then Master of the English Mint, on 
the occasion of a motion made in the House of Commons, ig 
1830, by Mr. Attwood, to re-establish. the double standard, ti 
valiié of silver at that time having fallen something less th. 
five per cent, as compared with that on the basis of which, 
had been rated, in 1816, in relation to gold. ' 

“Mr, Attwood,” says the writer, “made an immensely lo 
speech, abounding with historical inaccuracies and misc 
ceptions, containing nevertheless a certain modicum of truth 
He fully admitted the Law of Gresham, that people always pay 
their debts i in the cheapest medium : and he stated that it was 
the express purpose of his motion to allow persons, who had 
contracted their debts in gold, to pay them in silver, which had 
diminished 5 per cent. in value. He moved that the coinage 
should be restored to its old position in 1797. That it was 
expedient to repeal so much of the Act 56, Geo. II yas 
declared gold coins to be the only legal tender in a of 
all sums beyond the amount of 40s., and to establish ‘gold and 
silver coins of the realm, coived in the relative proportion ‘of 
15 282 lbs, weight of sterling silver to 11b. of sterling gold, as 
legal ‘tender for all’ ‘Money engagements, as directed and or- 
' dered by the proclamation of the ‘4th Geo. I. 

“Mr. Herries, the Master of ‘the Mint, im thé course of his 
reply, said that he would not ‘detain ‘the House with ‘details 
upon a part of the question which did not call for them, but 
it would be ‘sufficient to observe that it was perfectly well 
known thatthe proportion in which these two metals: inter- 
changéd then in the market of the world, was essentially diger- 
ent from the ‘proportion of 1798. In fact the Honorable gén- 
tleman had admitted this: nay, the Honorable gentleman had 
gone further, and told them that the difference was 5 per cent, 
This was not quite correct: the difference was not quite so 
great: but take ' it to be as the “Honorable gentleman had 
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` stated it, and to what result did it lead them? Why, the 
Honorable géntleman, ingeniotis' as Ke was—practical agishe 
boasted himself to be—had gravely and seriously recommeénd- 
ed that the Legislature should make “gold and silver equally 
. alegal tender at thé old mint pricés, although in the very 
Samé breath he acknowledged that these metals differed in 
value from these prices as:much as § per cent. Hé would 
venture to say that such a proposal had never before been sertously 
made. The Honorable gentleman had, with great pains and 
| minuteness, traced the history of our currency, and had told 
| them how our ancestors had been obliged: from time to time 
| to adjust the value of these two metals; in order to keep them 
. both legal ténders. Indeed, this was the whole object of Sir 
Isaac Newtoun’s tables ; but the Honorable gentleman derided: 
the wisdom of Sir Isaac Newton, and, in defiance -of ‘all these. 
facts of which by his speech he had proved himself to be cog- 
nisant, not ignorant, he had said—‘ khet the two metals bea 
‘commen tender, and let the debtot pay in which he pleases 
. . . » Suppose the resolution of the Honorable gentle- 
man to be agreed to, what would be the inevitable result ? 
Why it would be proclaimed to-morrow from one end of the 
country to the other—he need not Specify how—-that -this 
House had come to a Resolution the effect of which- might 
shortly be stated thus—namely, that every man who had 
claims payable on demand, every man who held notes. of small 
or great value, every mian who had debts outstanding, would, 
if he secured ‘the arhount of what was due to him before the 
Resolution passed into law, get the whole of his, money ; 
whereas, if he delayed beyond that period, he would get. only 
e695 for every 4100. It was terrible to reflect upori the. con- 
sequéncés which must follow. What would. become of -the 
Bank of Erigland—what would become of every banking-house 
in the kingdom—what would ‘become of all the debtors: who 
were liable to pay upon demand all that they owed? Would 
¢iot all transactions of commerce be suspended, and the whole 
country present one continued scene of confusion, cotisterna- 
tion afd ruin, when the House of Commons proclaimed to all 
who had debts due to them, that if they did not collect them 
on the instant,-they would: ‘assuredly be losers to the amount. 

of 5 per cent, 2? 
‘Mr. Herries was supported:-by Mr. Huskisson and Sir Robert 
Shey and, it need hardly be said; the MOLON was fopatived 
uit a division. 
. Now, ifhis arguments are sound, and I am vancble to. see. 
‘dry flaw in’thern, the conclusion inevitably : ‘follows,, that the, 
first result of the ‘addption of -bimetallism, or rather . of the, 
knowledge, ‘or even‘of'a firm belief, that bimetallism was about 
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to'be adopted, instead of being to raise prices and revive trade; 
would be to produce a monetary cataclysm, attended by gene- 
ral bankruptcy and a total destruction of credit ; and be it 
noted: that this cataclysm would beso much the more com- 
plete arid disastrous now, ‘than it would have been in 1830, | 
that thé value of silver, instead of having fallen only 5 per 
cent., below the value on which the Mint ratio was based, has 
fallen more than 50 per cent. below that value. 

If it be said that such a disaster might be-averted by the 
enactment of a moratorium, I reply, that even if it might be 
‘mitigated by such a device, which is extremely doubtful, the 
shock to public confidence would be so great as to paralyse 
credit and inflict a blow on, trade from which, even if the 
attempt to maintain the double standard were attended with 
success, it would be long before it recovered. l 
_ The bimetallists, indeed, tell us that, inasmuch as, the silver 
in which debtors would be entitled to discharge their debts 
tinder the double standard, would buy as much as-the gold of 
which it was declared the equivalent, it would-be immaterial to 
creditors whether they were paid in the one metal or in the 
other, and that:therefore no such panic as that which Mr. 
Herries predicted, would take place. This, however; is to 
assume, not only that the double standard could and would be. 
maintained, or; in other words; to-assume the whole case for 
bimetallism, but also that, because there would be no ground 
for panic, therefore there would be no panic, or, in other words, 
that creditors would have perfect faith in the double standard 
being maintained. The bimetallists apparently forget'that, as 
far as the result is concerned, it does not matter one straw 
whether the grounds for panic are real or illusory, as long as . 
those concerned are convinced that they are real; but-that, in 
that case, the panic will take place equally whether the grounds 
are real-or not, Now, whether the bimetallists are right, or 
whether they are wrong, in their belief that the double stan- 
dard would be maintained, it is certain that this belief is not 
shared by the great majority of bankers and other creditors; 
and, as-it is equally certain’that creditors would act on their 
belief, or non-belief, the panic would ensue, together with all 
its disastrots consequences, whether the grounds for it were real 
or not. l ; 

‘But: it does.not follow, asthe bimetallists argue, that, because 
the silver with which. debtors would be able to discharge their 
debts would be equal in purchasing power to its legal equivalent*- 
in gold under the double standard, therefore it would be im- 

: material to creditors whether they~secured prompt payment 
in gold, or waited and were compelled: to accept payment in 
silver; For, if the silver would buy as much as the- corre; 
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sponding quantity of gold at the new ratio, that could only be 
, because, while the silver would buy more, the gold would buy less, 
than before. In other words, as fast as silver came to be coined 
under the new ratio, the unit of value would represent a 
diminishing quantity of purchasing power as compared with 
that which it represented before the change of ratio. 
The question what would be the conditions that would deter- 
‘mine the limit of this degradation of. the unit of value in the 
case of silver béing admitted freely, without restriction as to 
quantity, into a, previously monometallic gold currency, at a 
ratio higher than that corresponding to its market value as 
bullion, will be noticed hereafter. Suffice it for the present to 
say that greater or less degradation would be a necessary con- 
sequence of the establishment of the double standard on such 
terms, and such degradation is, indeed, the object avowedly 
aimed at by the bimetallists in proposing its adoption. 
It may possibly be said that, as, after the establishment 
‘the double standard, gold: would be worth no more outside 
ie currency than in it—no more, that is to say, as bullion than 
coin,—and as any general attempt to convert it into 
mmodities in the brief interval preceding the change would 
feat itself, by precipitating the rise in prices, creditors would 
in little or nothing by securing immediate payment in 
gold, and therefore would abstain from demanding it. But 
this, again, is to assume the whole case for bimetallism. That 
gold could -not continue to have two values, one outside 
and the other within the currency, is, indeed, certain ; but the 
inference to be-drawn from the fact. seems tome to differ 
toto cælo from that implied by the above argument. That 
inequality of value between gold as bullion and gold as 
wre se a under a double-standard system is an 
inevitable consequence of its unrestricted coinage under such 
a system, For, if gold were worth more inside the coinage 
than without it—if, that is to say, the purchasing power of ` 
the unit of -value were greater than the purchasing power of a 
corresponding quantity of gold bullion—then gold. would be 
coined till equilibrium was established. If, on the other hand, 
gold were worth more as bullion than as coin, then gold would 
be converted into bullion till equilibrium was established. 
It is no more possible that an inequality of value should subsist 
permanently between the metal without, and that within, a 
currency into which it can be converted in unlimited quantities 
— byts holders, than, to use a well-worn metaphor, it is possible 
for water to § ist permanently at different levels in two 
cisterns communicating freely with one another. The inference, 
however, is that, under a bimetallic system: in-which silver 
was linked - with gold at a ratio favourable to the former and 
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‘unfavourable to the latter metal, not only would gold cease to 
be coined, bùt gold coin would be re-converted into bullion « 
‘as long as the disparity existed. This; however, is a point | 
which will be more conveniently discussed in detail in conneéctioti | 
with the question of the practicability of bimetallism, which 
I will now consider. aa 

It is, I think, to be regretted that the quéstion is disposed 
‘of by Mr. Dunning Macleod, in his book, in a somewhat êr 
‘cathedrd fashion, He has made no attempt to meet in detail 
the arguments of the modern bimetallists, but has contented 
himself with re-asserting Gresham’s law ; with showing that it 
had beén anticipated by Oresme and Copernicus, though they 
went no further than to conclude that gold and silver coins, in 
‘order that both might remdin in circulation, must be regulated 
sö as to bear to one another the same ratio as their bullion. 
values, and with showing that the results of all attempts hither- 
to made to maintain gold and siver in circulation in unlimit 
quantities dat an unnatural ratio, have been in conformity wit 
Gresham’s lai. But the fact that Oresme and Copernicu 
arrived, indeperidently of orie another, at conclusions ideiti 
with those of Gresham, however interesting it may be, is n 
proof ; and even the failure of previous attempts to maintain t 
double standard, though constituting strong ground for hesita 
‘ting. to repeat the experiment, falls shoit of demonstrating that 
it must necessarily fail, 

-Of Gresham's law, viz., that, “ wen two softs of coin are 
‘current in the same nation; of like value by denomination, | 
But not intrinsically ’ [#e, in market value], ‘that which has 
the least value will be current, and the other as much 4s 
‘possible will be hoarded, or melted down, or exported,”-Mer— 
Dunhing Macleod does; indéed, give the following: amplification 
arid eXplanation :— 
`. © This great Hudaga law of the coinage,” he says, 
“js found to be utiiversally true in all ages and countries, and 
was henceforth recognised and’ acknowledged i in all. subsequent 
discussions on the coinage’. It applies in the following cases i= 
o“ is If the coinage consists only of á single metal, as in the 
early coinage of England; and clipped, degraded and debased 
‘coins aré -allowed to circtilate with good coin, all the good coin 
‘disappears from circulation ” (a statement which’ seems to re- 
‘quire Some qualification as to comparative quantities), “It is 
“either hoardéed, or melted down, or it is exported : all laws are 
‘ineffectual to prevent ‘this: and the clipped, deotaded and 
‘debased i coi) alone remains current,” 
€ “e 2, - Tf coins of two kitids of metal, such as gold aiid silver, 

"arë allowed to circulate together in unlimited quantities, and-if à 
Jegal'fátióis attempted’ to be énforced: between. them -which 
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differs fromm their natural valué in’ the market of the world, 

the ‘coin’ which is underrated disappears from circulation : it.is 

either hoarded, or melted down, or exported : and the coin Which l 

is overrated alone remains current.” 
“3. And,ïäsa necessary corollary, ‘it follows that it is im- 
possible to establish and maintain a fixed par of exchange 
between countries which tse different metals as their standard 
coin,” 7 
“This law is’ not confined ‘to single and ‘separate countiiés : 
it is: not limited im time or space: it is absolutely universal : 
and it is equally impossible for the whole world to maintain 
coins of two or more metals in circulation, in unlimited quanti- 

ties, at a fixed legal ratio which differs from the natural or 
- market value of the metals, as it 18 for single and SEpATAN 
countries to do sọ.” 

“The explanation of this problem which was such an in- 
scrutable mystery tO statesmen and financiers for so many 
ages is extremely simple. If shillings are allowed ‘to circulate 
together, some of which are worth twelve ‘perce and others 
only nine pence, and every one is allowed to pay their debts 
in whichever of the coins they please, naturally they | will- 
pay their “debts with the shillings worth nine’ pence and 
keep the shillings worth twelve pence in their pockets.; or if 
the. shillings worth twelve pence have no more value than 
the shillings worth nine pence, bullion dealers will colléct ‘all. 

they can, ‘and either melt them down into bullion, în which - 

form they have more value, or export them to foreign markets, 
where they'‘have their full value: It is exactly the same in 
all other cases, where persons are allowed to pay their debts 
= gs whiċh have nominally the same value, but’ iñ reality ` 
have different values. When persons ‘are allowed to pay their 
rent in kind, they naturally select the worst portions of the ' 
produce to pay ‘their landlords, and keep the best portions for 
themselves. If-persons received ‘an order for'so many yards © 
of cloth, and the law allowed two different- yard measures to be» 
used,.one of three feet, and the other ‘of two feet, merchants ~ 
would naturally. fulfil. the ‘orders in yards of two feet rather ’ 
than in’ yards of three. It is only natural that all. persons - 
= should pay .their debts id ‘the ‘cheapest ‘form to themselves: 

So; if the law allows “debtors tò -pay their debts equally in ` 

coins’ of different metals which are ‘rated equally in law, but 

__-awhose ‘values differ ‘in’ the ‘markets of the world, they will- 

~~ naturatly-pay their debts in ‘the ‘coin which is- rated too highly: 

and keep the*coins which are rated too low at home. Thus 
inevitably the coin which ‘is rated below its natural’or market : 
value’ disappears. from circulation, and the one which is rated ` 
beyoud its natural or market value alone remains “¢urretit. 
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value, and, thétefore, of.the purchasing-power of gold, supposing 
it to circulate at the legal ratio ; of they overlook the effect, 
which this diminution of its purchasing-power must necessarily 
have on the production of gold, 

‘Let us consider for a moment what would be the course of 
events that would follow the establishment of bimetallism—not 
‘what would next happen if the economic cataclysm predicted 
‘py Mr. Herries took place, for that no mortal being can say, but 
what would be the course of events if the situation were quietly 
accepted on all hands. 

Let us, for the sake of argument, assume the immediately 
previous market, or natural, ratio between the two metals to 
be 32 to I, which, taking the ounce of gold—representing 
£3-178.-10d.—as the unit of value, means that the imme- 
diately previous purchasing-power of an ounce of silver was 
the same as that of 293d. gold ; and let us represent the pur- 
chasing-power of the ounce of gold by the figures 100, in which 
case that of the ounce of silver will be represented by 499, or 

125, 
: Now let- us. suppose the legal ratio under the bimetallic 
system to be fixed at 16 to I, making the purchasing-power of 
an ounce of silver the same as that of 5834. of gold by law. 

~The cost of production of an ounce of silver, at the’ outset, 
being, by the hypothesis, such that it pays to exchange it for 
293%. worth of goods, it will naturally be brought freely for 
coinage under a system which makes it exchangeable for 
-5838@, worth of goods, or payable in discharge of 5836. of. 
‘debt. Butas fast as the silver is coined, assuming credit not 
to contract to a proportionate, or more than proportionate, ex- 
d, in any case, after a cer tain quantity of silver has been 
‘coined, the prices of commodities will begin to rise. It need 
hardly be pointed out how this must inevitably happen ; for 
as already said, it is admitted by the bimetallists that it would 
happen. Indeed, it is upon the fact that it would happén that 
they rely for the justification of bimetallism. Prices, as I 
have said, would begin to rise. That is to say, an ounce of 
coined silver, though it would still buy as much as 58364. of 
coined gold, supposing it to circulate at the legal ratio, would 
buy under the new system, would no longer “buy the, ‘same 

quantity of commodities which 58344. would have bought 

‘before the establishment of the new system, but only a smaller 


ity standing to it in the inverse’ ratio of the new to the 
role prices, 


But for one factthis_ rise-of prices, and conséquent diminu- 

7 tion of the quantity of commodities purchaseable with a given 
quantity of silver, would go on until the quantity purchase- 

able with an ounce’ ‘of ‘the métal would be 1 no mote* than 
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equal, or only a little more than equal, to that which. -had 

been purchaseable with 298,d. before the change from the 

‘monometallic to the bimetallic system. Assuming, however, _ 
that the conditions of the production of silver remained the- 
‘same, the rise of prices would be arrested long before this level 
had been reached; and the fact which would arrest it would 
_ be the increase in the cost of production of the metal which 
would be caused by the increase in its output necessary to 
meet the increased demand. 

At what precise level the rise of prices would be arrested by 
-this cause, it is, of course, impossible to say, The exact figure 
does not affect the argument ; but it may n be as- 
sumed that it would be about the figure at which the purchas- 
ing power of an ounce of the metal would equal that which had 
been represented by 433d. before the change, that is, about 
midway between the actual purchasing power of an ounce of 
silver before the change. and the original purchasing power of 
the 5836¢. of gold of which the new law nad declared it the 
equivalent, 

This, of course, would mean that, by that time, the purchas- 
ing power of the unit of value would have been diminished by 
one-fourth, as compared with its purchasing power before th 
change. In other words, the quantity of commodities purchase- 
‘able—at the legal vatio—with an ounce of gold would have 
come to be representable by the figures 75, instead of 1009, 
while ‘that purchaseable with. an ounce of silver would be re- 
“presentable by 4°688, in the place of 3'125, 

Now. the bimetallists would have us believe that, under these 
‘circumstances, not only would the gold already coined conti- 
nue to circulate, but gold would continue to be produced—ands 
‘coined as frecly as before, 

” But why, at the outset, if it costs 32 times as much to pros. 
duce an ounce of gold as to produce an ounce of silver—which, 
I take it, is the meaning of the existing market ratio, as re- 
gards,..at least, the more costly portions of the present gold 
supply—or, at the last, if it costs 24 times as much to produce 
-an ounce of gold, as to produce an ounce of silver, why, I ask, - 
under these « circumstances, should people, for the purpose of ' 
discharging debt, or buying commodities, take gold to be 
coined, when. they could . discharge the same amount of 
debt, or command the same quantity of commodities, by 
getting only sixteen times as much silver coined ? : 

Why, for the purpose of discharging debt, or purchasing 
commodities, should people take gold. to be. coined, when the 
silver required, in the shape of coin, to discharge a given 
amount of debt, or buy a given quantity of commodities, 
costs, in the one case, only half, and in the other case only 
two-thirds as mich labour and wealth as the gold ? 
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The answer which the bimetallists make to this question - is 
that people would still take the gold to be coined, because 
there would be nothing better for them to do with it. They 
say that, provided only that a certain number of nations, or 
\rather a number of nations representing a certain commercial 
preponderance, united to maintain the double standard, there 
would be no outside market of sufficient magnitude to ‘absorb 
the gold at a ratio higher than the legal ratio. But,in the 
first place, it is not true; as will presently be shown, that there 
would be no such outside market ; and, in the second place, if 
it were true, then I ask the further question, why should peo- 
ple continue* tọ produce gold to'be coined under such condi- 
tions? IfI tell a man to go and dig me an ounce of silver 

‘and get it coined, and I will give him a bushel of wheat, 
adding that, if he prefers it, he may go and dig me a sixteenth 
f an ounce of gold and get it coined, instead ; but though this 
ill cost him twice as much, or half as much again, ag the case 
lay be, I will give him only the same quantity of wheat for 
is labour and expense, is it likely that he will elect to dig and 
ing me the gold in preference to the silver-? While human 
ture remains what it is, it is not likely that he wiil do so. 
But, in fact, as far as a large proportion of the gold supply 
P concerned, there would be no choice in. the matter. “A 
diminution of the purchasing power of the unit of value in the 
ratio of 100 to 75, ar, in other words, a rise in prices of 3314 per 
cent, all round, would, if gold were exchangeable for commo- 
dities only in the shape-of coin at the legal ratio, mean the 
shutting up of all the gold mines which had ‘not, previously to 
the change, returned a profit of at least 33% per cent. What 
ion of the present annual out-put of gold is won on 
these lucrative terms? Not enough, probably, ‘to supply the 
existing demand for consumption in the arts alone, 

I have said that it is not true that there would be no suffi- 
cient outside market to absorb the gold produced and with- 
drawn from circulation. Under the conditions described, te 
whole world would be such a market. Not only would there be 
the demand- for consumption in the arts, which, as some fall 
would, no doubt, take -place in the price of gold, might be ex- 
pected to increase, but there is all-the gold which is used, or 
is capable of being used, for the storage of value; and who 

-is there that; having to choose between the two metais for this 
se, and knowing that, while gold could never, by any 
Dossibility, fetch less than its value at the legal ratio, it might, 
and in all probability would, sooner or later fetch much more, 
who is there, I ask, who, under. these circumstances, would not 
eugose gold for the purpose ? 
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Perhaps, it will be said that the world could not afford thus 
to retire all the gold from circulation. But I reply that, though 
probably it could “hot afford to do this at once, it would do it 
gradually, and not very slowly. It would even economise tc 
be able to do it mote rapidly. And let it be remembered that 
a premium of 33 per cent., or anything like 33 per cent., would 
be quite unnecessary to induce it to do'this; a premium ol 
five, or one, or even 14 per cent: would be enough to turn the 
scale, 

' Then there is the gold which, at even a moderate reduction 
of price, the East might certainly be depended on, to absorb in 
vastly increased quantities, 

It is obvious, moreover, that the above statement of the case, 

based, as it is, on the assumption that the conditions of pro- 
auction of silver would remain unchanged, is unduly favour- 
able to the bimetallists, As no limit can be assigned to tl 
extent to which production may possibly be cheapened in t 
future, either through improved methods of working, or throug 
the discovery of richer, or more favourably situated depos} 
of ore, and, as the effect of any such cheapening must be 
lower the level at which cost of production of the metal wot 
arrest the fall in the purchasing power of the unit of value, 1 
limit can really be assigned to its degradation. 
- Thus, even if the assumption of the bimetallists, tlfat it is 
possible to fix the ratio between the two metals that the in- 
creased consumption of silver may make its natural, or market 
value equal to its legal value, were otherwise correct, it would 
be inadmissible, on the ground of its wholly ignoring the pos- 
sibilities of the future, - 

In the foregoing pages I have confined myself mainty to e 
discussion of the questions of the practicability of bime- 
tallism and the reality of the ‘grounds put forward by its 
advocates for its adoption. Into the effects of its adoption 
on production and on the distribution of purchasing power, 
as’ between class and class, nation and nation, I do not 
propose at present to enter in detail. In connexion with the 
first of these questions, however, it may be remarked that, ‘as 
a remedy for bad trade, its action would be ephemeral. Just 
as- it is falling, as distinguished from low prices, which 
render trade comparatively unprofitable, and so operate as a 
check on production, so it is rising, as distinguished from high 
prices, that rendet trade comparatively profitable and--so- tis 
mulate production.’ If the double standard, at- a fatio favours 
able to silver, wéte maintained, there is no doubt that, after the 
first confusion had subsided, and credit had recovered from the 
blow it would have sustained, prices would rise ; andyas long as 
the rise continued, profits would exceed the normal minimum, 
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trade would expand, and production would increase. But 
when the level had been reached at which the rise would be 
rrested by the cost_of production ofsilyer, profits, as far as 
he effects of this cause were- concerned, would rapidly fall to 

eir normal minimum, and’ expansion of trade would cease, 
and, after a period; more or less prolonged, of level trade, a re- 
action would set in. 

Are the bimetallists prepared seriously to iania that the 
wrong and distress which must inevitably be caused by the 
sudden transfer of purchasing power from one class to another 
implied in the change of ratio, would find an adequate justifi- 
cation or compensation in this brief period of increased profits 
to producers ? Or is it this very transfer of purchasing power, 
‘and not the revival of trade, that is their real aim, as ‘it was the 
avowed aim of Mr. Attwood in 1830, in advocating the change ? 
The way in which the interests of different classes—of the 
ducers of silver relatively to the rest of the world ; of pro- 
ers relatively to consumers ; of créditors relatively. to debt- 
; of récipients of fixed incomes, or wage earners, and direct 
icipants in the profits of trade—would be affected, is so 
e open to dispute, and so generally understood, that it 
id be superfluous to enter into it. 
or is it necessary that much should be said regarding the 
ect which the adoption of bimetallism by Great Britain 
would have on its financial interests as a nation. Seeing that 
England is a great gold creditor, and that, on balance, she 
stands in the rank of consumers, as distinguished from pro- 
ducers, it is transparent that the immediate consequence to her 
of a change which would diminish the relative value of gold 
Beith ela range of prices, would be a corresponding loss. 
The only set off against this loss would be such addition to the 
national wealth as might result from the few years of profitable 
trade to which I have just referred, and this only on the 
assumption that it would not otherwise have accrued. That it 
would prove an adequate set off, I do not for a moment believe. 
That, should the question ever come within: the range of prac: 
tical politics, the people of England would elect to wait for a 
natural re-action to terminate the present depression, rather 
than incur the risk of so dangerous an. experiment, I entertain 
very little doubt, 
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the High Court and Vice-Chancellor of the University a 
Bombay, on the 31st August 1893, may be.truly said to have: 
eclipsed the gaiety ofthe Indian Nations and i i 
their scanty public stock of political wisdom. 

Though Mr. Telang belonged to the Western. Capital, by 
birth and settlement, and worked solely in this eye of India, 
he belonged to the whole Continent, all of whose people took 
a just pride in him as one of their wisest and purest men, and 
all equally felt his premature death. India has had to bear'the 
loss of many an able man of public usefulness: during recent 
years ; of great moving forces like Keshub Chunder Sen an 
Sorabji ‘Bengali ; of sturdy workers, likè: Nowrosji Furdog 
and Kristo Das Pal; of erudite scholars, like Bhugwanlal 
draji and Rajendralal Mitra. But no death, unless it be t 
of Keshub Chunder Sen, ten years ago, has in these'days 
50 widely, deeply and sincerely mourned, none has evoked 
heartfelt sympathy from men -of usually the most opp 
views, from antagonistic communities and rival interests ; ny 
has been felt so keenly as almost a personal loss, even'by strar 
gers, aS this of the foremast Hindu, if not quite the foremost 











‘native, of our time in India- Meetings in several towns, news- 


papers in every province, of every shade of opinion and creed, 
religious and political, officials and non-officials, conservatives 
and radicals. bigots and free-thinkers; have all, with an unani- 
mity rare, if not unprecedented, united in culogising the gpn- 
Spicuous ‘merits, mental and moral, of one whom _atruel fate 
has snatched: away in the very prime of life, on the threshold. 
of public usefulness. — i 
Nearly every circumstance -that could add to the grief felt 
by his friends and the public and make it more acute was 
present. He was only forty-three, an age when many have 
hardly begun -their career; he ‘died’ of a painful lingering 
iliness which had crippled his. powers considerably for several 


years; he was cut off in the blossom of his hopes, having en- 


joyed ‘his high position, so meekly borne, for hardly. four years ; 
above all, though he had rendered sufficient service to the 
public, he was taken away when a new and more useful sphere 
of activity, as head of Native Society and of the Univessity,. 
was just opening to him. Though he had-béen before the 
public for twenty years, during which he wasever ready to 
assist them with his wise counsels in speech and print ;. though 
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the early hopes built.upon him were fully justified and fulfilled, 
the people rightly believed that faeces was more in the man 
than had yet had an opportunity of showing itself, and fondly 
hoped that, with high honours and position, the time had. come 
for the realisation of their highest hopes in their full measure, 
’ Sed dis aliter visum, Pitiless fate has rudely shattered these 
hopes, and cruelly dispersed these dreams. With all his për- 
formance, he will be remembered more as the man of promise, 
as the young Marcellus of the hopes of the Indian peoples. _ 
Nor was he of less use and promise to the State and the 
. rulers, It was his singular good fortune to be trusted alike by 
Government and subjects. As a mediator between them he 
. did excellent service, ‘service which it is in the power of very few 
mien in the Indian Empire to rendet. At a time-when bitter 
_ party spirit is running high, and reason and moderation are at 
a discount ; lites the gulf which must divide the subjects from 
eir foreign rulers is ever widening, it is hard to find a real and 
uential leader of the peop! e who, while sympathising with 
eir reasonable aspirations, is also conscientious enough not te 
rget the duties which he owes to the rulers of the country, of 
ing fair to them and of appreciating their enormous. diffi- 
ties in the task of looking; -amid the dangers of foreign 
asion atid domestic revolution, to the welfare of alien millions, 
ith conflicting interests, mutual hatreds and turbulent disposi- 
‘ tions, Telang was ‘such a rare leader; and his death is thus 
_no less a loss to the Empire than to the ‘people. Such men are 
the real pillars of State, sustaining the glorious fabric of the 
British Empire in our: days; and; following i in the steps of Mr... 
T. S. Escott, who ' hds not overlooked native Indian leaders 
among his“ Pillars of the Empire,” we shall endeavour to show 
i ader what sort of man he was, and what opiniofis about 
| the country ‘he held; whose loss has been so universally deplored? 
' and whose disappearance from the public arena will be felt for 
years to come as a calamity in the critical times through which 
this gfeat Eastern Dependency of the British Crown is af 
present passing. | 
Hard times are upon us. What with frontier questions im 
pending in the North-West and the North-East, with heated po- - 
litical agitation in the country; and wanton parliamentary intér=— 
ference in England, with bitter- racial and religious differences 
bursting out in almost every quarter, with commercial de- | 
pression and agricultural iimpovérishnient, and, to .crown àll, 
ith.almost insuperable financial difficulties, harder times still 
dre coming: ~Dhere are breakers ahead. May God direct the 
vessel of State through them! May his benign Providerice 
grant wisdom to all; fo the foolish that they may see theii 
folly, t to the wicked that they may oo of their evil ways z 
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grant strength and light to those in whose hands are the ` 
destinies of the Empire ! 


“ Are there thunders moaning in the distance? 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ? 
Trust the Hand of Light will lead-her people, -5 
Till the Thunders pass, the spectres vanish, - A 
And the Light is Victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee of the Ages.” 

The position which Telang occupied among public men was. 
almost unique, and the void left by his death will not easily .be 
filled, One may apply to him the words uttered at the death . 
of his gréat countryman, Nana Phadnavis, ninety years ago, -by 
an Englishman who knew his race intimately : “With him 
has departed allthe wisdom and moderation of Mahratta 
politics.” Moderation indeed; for who is there now among 
them who has his judicial mind ? ‘who, like him, will hold the 
balance even between conflicting views, and give them. credit 
for all that is good in them? It is not urged here, by a 
means, that there are not men left among the Mahrattas. t 
carry on some parts of Telang’s work. There are men wh 
each of them, possesses some of his qualities, even, it may. 
conceded, in a higher degree than himself, . But there is no 
who combines them all so “harmoniously together, There ar 
erudite scholars, keen- witted lawyers, earnest social reformer 
zealous educationalists,sound economists, effective public speak- 
ers, brilliant conversationalists, pure moral. characters among. the 
Mahrattas, as in every other intelligent community in the world 
with their traditions and in their position, But, now that he 
is gone, there is none who combines in himself his various’ 
qualities of head and heart, possesses his: wide and varied cul- 
ture, with his unswerving rectitude and honesty of purpose, bes 
scholarship with his modesty. and simplicity, his zeal with his 
moderation and sobriety, his spotless moral character with his 
tact and influence. Tact, sobriety and moral purity were his 
chief virtues, and the secret of his success. And the greatest 
of these all was moral purity. At atime when the character of 
many Indian public men is being questioned, and an Indian 
Purity League is being talked of, Telang’s singularly. spotless. 
character has been recognised as altogether exemplary. 

A death like his would be a serious loss to any community, 
But, owing to the peculiar state of Hindu society, which, asa 
whole, still remains in its sluggish apathetic condition of former 
ages, and is vivified only at rare intervals by the appearance of a 
great man, such a loss is simply irreparable. The words of Are 
nold regarding Hannibal’s death and his loss to fhe Carthaginian 
State may not very inaptly be applied to the present occasion :-— 
“Where the nation has been merely enkindled for a while by. a 
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great man’s spirit, the light passes away with him who: commu- 
nicated it, and the nation, when he is gone, is like a dead body 
to which magic power had for a moment given an unnatural 
life; when the charm has ceased, the body is cold and stiff as 
before.” -There is a fear that the impulse which Telang com- 
municated to the younger generation of ‘his race may pass away 
with him and the traditional lethargy invade them again. 
Telang was able to be all this on account of the training he 
had received, chiefly under’ English teachers in the English 
school and college with which the illustrous name of Mounstuart 
Elphinstone has been associated by a grateful people to com- 
memorate his disinterested services as the pioneer of education 
in Western India. Born in 1850, he entered school when barely 
eight, and, matriculating in 1864, passed to college. There he 
gained his degree of M.A. in 1863 and LL.B. in 1869, and was 
appointed Senior Fellow, in which capacity he lectured to the 
udents, as assistant tothe professors, in his favourite subject of 
anscrit Philology and Literature His labours in this field, as 
ixtensive as useful, thus early commenced, were crowned in 1882 
y his translation, in Professor Max Miiller’s series of the Sacred 
tooks of the East, published by the Clarendon Press, of the 
hagvadgita, a philosophical episode from the Hindu Epic, the 
Mahabarata. He used his literary powers to lay open the rich 
treasures of Sanscrit lore before Europeans, and to acquaint his 
countrymen with all that was best in European life and ` 
thought. he 
He was thus the best product of the new English system of 
education that has for the last fifty years worked in India with 
very mixed results. The partial emancipation and regenera- 
~ “Wien-of the Indian intellect which is now being so conspicuously 
witnessed, is one of the greatest triumphs and the chief results 
of British rule. To have moved the conservative, though quick, 
intellect of the people of a country cramped and debased 
by centuries of neglect and repression, is a task of which any ` 
victorious nation may well be proud, and in which some great 
conquerors of the past have signally failed: When Rome con- 
quered Greece, instead of Romanising the Hellenic intellect 
she was herself taken captive,-Gve@cia capta ferum victorem cepit 
and the stern victor was Hellenised. . And Greece, though 
repeatedly conquered, has intellectually more than held her 
| gwn’ and imposed her culture on ‘the whole of Europe; so 
much so that, in the emphatic words of Sir Henry Maine, 
| except Ba forces of nature, nothing moves in this 
| world that is not, Greek in its origin. ` But England has 
- - obtained a double triumph in India, of which she may be said 
| to have captured both mind and matter ; and, far from being 
herself Hinduised and Asiaticised, she has fairly succeeded in 
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Anglicising ahd ‘Buropeanising, at least for a time, the Indian 
‘mind. 
When the great triumphs of war ceased for a while, and, 
the still greater.triumphs of peace were inaugurated, ‘in the 
reign of Lord William Bentinck, it was generously, resolved i 
to impart English literature and science to the conquered, 
England refused to hold her God-given fief on any selfish and 
narrow-minded tenure of | ignorance or barbarism, | Education 
was considered the best lever. wherewith to raise the people from: 
‘their superstition and squalor; and its spread was, therefore, 
encouraged, as the best that the conscience of England. could 
do. for the subject peoples. “It is difficult to imagine,” wrote 
“Elphinstone, in a celebrated Minute, so early as r824,.“ an un- . 
dertaking in which our. duty, our interest, and,our honour are: 
‘More ‘immediately concerned. It is now, well understood that . 
in all, countries the happiness of the poor depends in:a great, 
measure on their education. It is by means of it. alone .tha 
they can, acquire, those habits of prudence and self-respect from 
which ‘all other good qualities spring ; and if ever there was _ 
country where such habits are required, it is this. There is but 
one remedy for great social evils, which is education. If ther 
be a wish to contribute ultimately to the, destruction of supers 
stition in India, it is scarcely necessary now to prove. that the 
only means of success lies in the diffusion of knowledge.” And. 
this knowledge, which was to be imparted, it was resolved, 
through the able advocacy of Lord Macaulay, to whom, 
modern educated Indians thus owe. an irredeemable, debt of 
giatitude, should be Western. and not merely Oriental, The, 
stores. of the accumulated wisdom of ages were ‘thrown, open, 
to the Indian mind. Peoples who had in: their own indigens 
ous literature nothing, ‘or very. little, of sustaining knowledge, 
suited to, modern needs ;. peoples whose’ history was legendary. 
and whose literature was, visionary, ‘whose science. was fabulous: 
and arts were. primitive, were. brought face to face, for the. 
first time, in, the history of the East, with the’ brighter, more. 
robust, and infinitely more. ‘useful and practical learning of the. 
est. i i a 
Vare were expressed, at the time of this momentous, ‘step, 
that ‘the. introduction of: Western literature. would be inevitably. 
followed by Western ideas of liberty. ; A that scholars, nuttured., 
on, Demosthenes and Cicero, Milton, and Byron, Rousseau and” 
Voltaire, ‘Géethe and Schiller, would be. but troublesome. 
‘subjects of a, rule which, ‘at its, best, could only be'a beneyolett~ 
despotism, ‘Serious mischief was apprehended as the result of 
this novel experiment. ‘Generous counsels, however, prevailed, | 
An ny, danger to, the State from the. spread of education was 
i rightly, ridiciled. Western, education. would, it was hoped, prove. 
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the strongest support -of the Empire, which would be rendered 
mpregnable if it could, by any possibility; be based on know- 
edge and enlightenment universally diffused among the 
atious Indian peoples. “ The. dangers,’ wrote Elphinstone, 
to which we are exposed from the sensitive character of the 
religion of the natives, and the slippery foundation of our 
Government, owing to the total separation between us and-our 
subjects, require the adoption of some measure to counteract 
them, and the only one'is, to remove their prejudices, and to 
communicate our own principles and opinions by the. diffusion: 
of a rational education.” High hopes were thus entertained that 
a class of enlightened natives would be: brought into existence 
such as would prove a valuable means of raising their commu- 
nities from the ignorance and superstition of ages, and if en- 
abling them to enjoy the benefit of Western ideas; that there- 
an irrefragable bond would be created between the rulers 
‘the ruled, more lasting than any ties of conquest ; 
t, with a better and closer knowledge of British rule and: 
all the past rules to which their country had been subject 
‘he course of history, they would learn to appreciate . better. 
blessings. of their present state; and that, knowing the in-. 
sts of the peace and prosperity ‘of the country to be bound. 
with the existence and vigour of their English rulers, whom 
they: would: gradually come to acknowledge as their real bene- 
factors, they would become the greatest champions and well- 
wishers of these their. foreign masters. and protectors. The basis 
of the Empire. was*by means of education to be widened, 
The subjects wete to be, made interested in the Govern- 
ment. Instead. of having their hostility to overcome by force, 
~Giwatteast, theif sullen apathy, which made them look upon 
British rite as a freak of. fate that would, like its, numerous 
predecessors, vanish. in. time, and taught them to hold them- 
selves in the interval and look on; instead of this, their active 
sympathies were to be engaged on the side of the rulers, who 
would appear to'them to be superior to the ordinary run of 
Asiatic conquerors, and to have come hot to destroy. but to 
build, to give and not to take ; and who, in return. forthe grati- 
fication. of their ruling passion,.remembering, like the ancient 
Roman, the famous. lines.of Virgil :—~ 
“Tu regere imperiis. populos Romane memento 
Hae tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
 Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos,” 
“would “give_them every Civic benefit and privilege that it was 
good and safe for them to enjoy.. ` > 
- Though all. these high hopes have not been fulfilled, and the 
tree of education planted amid such auguries-has not borne all” 
the expected: fruits; though. the whole sluggish mass of the 















people has not been leavened, and their prejudices and super -: 
stitions are still as rife and strong as ever; though foreign 
rule, beneficial as it has undoubtedly proved to the material 
and, moral progress of the country in many- ways, has not 
ceased to be looked upon as alien and odious, and has’ failed 
to inspire the sentiment of genuine and heart-felt loyalty, yet, 
during the last two generations, a small but select. band of 
young men has grown up imbued with Western ideas and full of 
the newly-born zeal to regenerate their country and its peoples: 
during the present providential opportunity afforded by the. 
universal peace and unstinted tolerance which are the greatest 
results of the British rule.. Of this band Telang was the re- 
presentative in the present generation of Hindus, as Bhau Daji 
was in the last generation in Western India. . 

- But beyond this’ select group there is a larger class of edu- 
cated natives of which it may be broadly stated that it-h 
proved disappointing. The effect produced on them resenib} 
that which the Romans under Agricola wrought upon t 
ancient Britons, as noticed by Tacitus in the life of his gr 
kinsman’: ‘Qu? modo linguam. Romanam abuuebant, elogu 
tiam concupiscerent. Inde etiam habitus vostri honor et 
quens toga. Paulatimque.discessum ad delenimenta vitioru 
porticus et balnea et conviviorum elegantiam? With the 
English pleasures and dress, and, above all, English eloquence, 
have proved most attractive and influential. Instead of trying, 
to regenerate their countrymen, and working, soberly and 
steadily to bring them up, if not quite to the level of Western. 
nations—which itis doubtful they can ever attain—, at least to’ 
one approaching theirs, from which they can safely and wisely 
profit by those European political ideas and ERE wa 
are in their present state unsuited and perhaps~htftful’ to 
them, these men are trying to put the cart before the horse, 
They misapply their energies, urgently needed in other direc- 
tions, to the futile struggle for political rights and privileges 
which no rulers in their senses can ever grant to them without 
Serious injury to the ‘peace and prosperity of the country.. 
This mistaken sphere of activity which the majority of edu- 
cated Indians seem to have chosen ; this perversion of abilities 
in many cases sterling and. brilliant, is a matter of deep. 
regret to those who are not led away by the splendour of 
empty rhetoric and specious logic, and who actually feel the 
great want of workers in the cause of the moral and social 
regeneration of their countrymen. This fascinating sphere of 
politics seized the newly awakened Indian mind at the very 
beginning, and already, among the first batch of scholars edu- 
cated according to Western methods, were to’ be found ardent - 
but misguided and misguiding -politicians, As early as 1848, 
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we find the late Sir Henry Elliott, the laborious’ collector of 
the Persian historians of India, writing about “the Bombastic 
Baboo ranting about patriotism and the degradation of his 
countrymen’s present position,” and referring to the “ young 
Brutuses and Phocions of India” talking big about liberty and 
democracy. Yet this first generation of educated Indians, now 
passing away, was, on the whole, moderate in its tone, and not 
so extreme-as the present race of native politicians. 

These, having come in contact personally, but much more 
through reading, with the most advanced form of the Radi- 
‘calism of the day in England, have been most adversely in- 
fluenced by it. This Radicalism, with its’ vice of levity of 
assent to false and hasty generalisations, threatens, as Sir 
Henry Maine has sagaciously noted, “little short of ruin to 
the awakening intellect of India, -where political abstractions, : 
founded exclusively upon English facts, and even here re- 
quiring qualification, are applied by the educated minority, 
avd by their newspapers, to. a society which, through nine- 
tenths of its structure, belongs to the thirteenth century of 
the West.” Its worst features—its rancorous party spirit, its 
intense egotism and self-assertiveness, its crushing intolerance 
of opposite views—with its elaborate machinery of agitation, 
its wire pulling, and its caucuses, its packed meetings and 
hollow demonstrations, its.clap-trap phrases and ad éaptandum 
logic, have, to a large extent, been introduced from England, 
with a contempt which, if grave issues were -not involved, 
would be found amusing, for. the variation of circumstances, 
into a land whose inhabitants have never known what it is to 
be unanimous, which is the stronghold of rigid conservatism and 
isolating individualism, which within. the mémory of men still 
fees innocent of any public meetings, -save the evening 
guvillage banyan to discuss parochial politics, 
gossipers going to sleep over their- 
ezar dens. The mistaken bene- 
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But this .self-assertive new educated class does not really re- 
present the various Indian nations, who do not know its scat- | 
tered members and care nothing for their objects. Like the cric- ` | 
kets, they make a loud ringing noise, while the quiet Indian cow. 
is slowly and contentedly chewing the cud under the shade of 
the venerable banyan, caring for no such noise. It is often 
urged with great force that the educated class forms but a mi- 
croscopic minority, detached by their training from the people 
from whom they come, and among whom they are like the 
fleece of Gideon, dry when all around is wet with old, deep- | 
rooted superstitions, wet with the culture and thought of ages 
while, all around is a dry parched up desert of ignorance. 

- This is in the main quite true. It is a fact that the bulk of 
the population can have little real sympathy with the handful 
of their Europeanised sons; that they cannot share their airy 
aspirations ; that they instinctively prefer Englishmen as their 
direct rulers to such of their countrymen as have virtually left 
their communion and yet have not been admitted into the. 
pale of the foreigner. The masses in India look with indiffer- 
ence on a political movement the true proportions of which they 
know very wellto be confined to the educated few, who are 
just as much alienated from them by their training and habits: 
as. the British are aliens by birth. Simple as the peoples of 
India are, they are not so foolish as to think that the millen-: 
nium will be reached when the Bengali shall rule the Punjab 
and the Mahratta lord it over Bengal; when the Sikh. shall’ 
sway Gujarat, and the Bunyah and the Borah keep in check 
Rajputana; when the Madrasi shall represent, the supreme: 
authority in Scinde and Baluchistan, and the Pathan and Ba- 
luch deal out even justice in Travancore. They do not believ 
that Aryavarta will be regenerate when the Mahome a; 
be Her Majesty’s representative.in Benareg gang 
Hindu become the Chief Commissio 
all: under the shadow of the By 
the British. camp,. whose inma; 
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classy if they rr straightforwardness and honesty of pur- 
pose, meaning really’ what they say, and saying all that they- 
mean ; if their political programme showed traces of a wise. 
and far-seeing statesmanship, the Government. would surely 
ain much by sympathising with the movement, and taking its 
leaders into their confidence. But these do not appear to the 
outsider to be their aims and objects. Or, if they be, then they 
proceed in a way that does not appear likely to achieve them.. 
On the contrary, if they had quite the opposite aims to these, 
they could. not have proceeded better than they are pro- 
ceeding now. Instead of the people being brought closer to 
their rulers, the gulf between them has widened and is widening: 
high hopes, doomed to be disappointed; and impossible aspi- 
rations, never to be gratifred, are conceived, and, as is inevitable, 
when these are deferred, disappointment breeds disaffection, 
nd the people are being inflamed by crude and reckless 
itings, so that it may be. justly said that discontent is spread- 
ig wider and faster than ever. To judge from the speeches 
ad writings of many of this class of politicians and from the 
ne of a considerable section of the native press, British rule 
s been the chief cause of untold evils; has drained the coun- 
y of its resources, while giving it very little in return ; presses 
a the people as heavily as, if not more heavily than, the former 
governments of the Mahratta and the Moghul ; its officials are 
` as corrupt and tyrannical as the myrmidons of Delhi and Poona, . 
and its professions of honesty and justice are but the cloak of 
hypocrisy to hide its perfidy and rapacity. i 
But, when we consider the present undoubted prosperity of 
India, the enormous expansion of her trade, the vast increase 
~—~eg her manufactures, the great influx of, foreign capital, and the- 
organisation-of public credit; when we survey her great and 
opulent cities, her harbours, rivalling the best in the world, her 
gigantic, canals, thousands of miles in length, fertilising barren 
tracts by- equalising the bounties of capricious nature, her 
extensive iron, roads, running to the remotest corners, with her 
telegraphs, through mountains, across rivers, and ‘under the- 
ocean, uniting the various countries of the Continent into one 
compact whole; when we turn our eyes to her impregnable 
fortifications on laud and’ sea, which have made her, for the 
first time in her history, well-nigh unassailable from without, to 
her army glorious with the memory of a hundred campaigns in 
China and Persia, Egypt and Afganistan, ready to defend her 
—aeaiistall the world : when we take inté view her famous laws ` 
aud codes, civilaud criminal: vieing in juristic ability with the 
works, of Justinian and, Napoleon, and ‘her still more famous 
courts, in which these-laws are expounded. and administered with 
an'impartiality hitherto unknown in the East ; when we examine 
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her schools and colleges and universities, where the learning ` 
and arts and sciences of the West and East, of ancient and 
modern times, are imparted to her sons and daughters; when | 
we look to the fostering care with which the relics of her former | 
greatness, trodden under foot for ages by ruthless .conquerors,, 
her: temples and palaces, tombs and monuments, her ancient 
literature and fine arts are rescued from destruction and obli- 
vion, and preserved for ages to come; when we contemplate - 
the heroic sacrifices made by English philanthropists and mis- 
sionaries in the cause of civilization and enlightenment in the’ 
land ; when we witness the humanity shown by her rulers, even 
in their severer moods, in the methods of punishment and the 
treatment of prisoners in jails, their consideration for the life _ 
and health of the people, as evinced by her great sanitary works 
and medical departments, her hospitals and sanitariums ; when © 
we see around us all these signs of her moral and material pro; 
gress, albeit at times clouded, we cannot bring ourselves t 
believe that the Government to which the land and its people 
owe all this, can be such a mixture of selfishness and rapacit 
and hypocrisy, can have such an antipathy towards th 
people, as some of its ‘prominent native critics often try t 
make out. By their fruits ye shall judge them, is a wis 
and sound test in politics, And, when judged by its fruits anc 
tried by its effects, British rulei in India will never be ung 
wanting. 

Of course, the British Government is not perfect, Its mem- 
bers and servants have not beer saints. It has, like other human 
institutions, had itslapses, It may now and then have swerved 
from its principles. It may have failed of its mark. The 
scales of justice may not-always have been held a tl 
evenly as may be demanded by the rigid moralist, Political 
morality may not, on occasions, be clearly discerned in some of 
its deeds. It may be guilty of blunders, even of crimes. It 
must be admitted that Britain has not achieved in India all that 
she has professed; that her ideal has not been fully realised. 
But she can well plead Dido’s excuse and say :—_ 


“Res dura et regni novitas talia me cogunt moliri, 


To. say all this i is merely to say that the British Government 
is human and subject to human infirmities, like other moral 
institutions, But, for these lapses, to come down upon it and 
denounce it čz ‘oto as faithless and rapacious, as having thrown 
all righteousness and moral principles to the winds ; to co 
its officiais to Roman Proconsuls, like Verres, and Greelkt tyrants 
like Philip, holding them up to public obloquy and exaggerating 
their. smallest faults, to liken its methods to Mahratta marau- 
dery and Moghul extortion, this reason blesses not, this the intel- 

ligent subjects of Britain will not long endure. Even in Euro- 
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pean countries, such unjust and disingenuous criticism of Gov- 
ernment is considered dangerous and is but grudgingly allowed, 
How much more mischievous should it be held in a country 
where Government is looked upon as almost divine, and where 
the least tolerance on its part of even the justest strictures is 
construed by the people into weakness and inability to resent ! 
= But Telang had“ nothing to do with this wild political criti- 

cism which is so rife now among a certain section, this agita- 
tion as fraught with danger to the State, threatening its peace 
and quiet, as injurious to the real advance of the people, whose 
cause is thereby prejudiced. To judge from the loud and 
persistent noise which certain agitators are making in England 
as well as India, in the press, which is almost entirely in their 
hands, and on: the platform, which they have monopolised, 
people at a distance from the scene would be inclined to give’ 
them more credit for numbers and influence than their short- 
ighted and narrow-minded. views deserve. With their im- 
possible demands; with their specious loyalty and deep-rooted 
atred of the foreign rulers; with their preposterous search 
fter the phantom of premature - political advancement, before 
¡tending to the crying need of social and moral reform ; with’ 
neir uncompromising attitude of stern, unbending hostility 
o the entire official class ; with their fruitless, carping criticism 
of all the acts of Government and their malicious imputation: - 
to it of-false. and unworthy motives, Telang had no sympathy’ 
whatever, He was ever ready and willing to appreciate the’ 
enormous difficulties that beset the path of our rulers, to give 
them hearty credit for whatever they give and achieve, instead of 

blaming them for what they wisely withold and cautiously leave 
undone till the people grow ripe to profit by the concession, 

~ “Fiis~ moderating influence in the wild fury of present day 
political” agitation was conspicuous. With the later develop-: 
ment of the Congress movement, it is no secret, he had but 
little sympathy. It was hoped, before his elevation to the’ 
Bench, that he might rally round him the strong, though silent, 
forces in native society of sound common-sense and sobriety- 
and form a moderate party of social and political reformers 
to check and counteract the intransigents., l 

“Men like him-are the staunchest champions of British rule, 
and, by taking them. into its.confiderice, Government strength- 
ens its position immensely. The Empire ts, no doubt, based 
in the last instance on the sword. But, as in its conquest diplo- 
J had as much to do as force, so also in its administration 
and. preservation, tact should have a large share. This tact 
should lead thésrulers to utilise the able and discriminating 
critics among the people who come to the front, and encourage - 
those who, disgusted: with the noise and excess “rotund them, i 
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sullenly leave the field, and mas: are lost to the State, which 
needs their services most.. Tact and management are most, 
needed at junctures like the present; and it is futile for the 
English administrator to talk, in season and out of it, of force, 
If the Empire were to be governed, as it was conquered, by 
the sword; if British rule were to be one long continued con- 
quest of a hostile country at the point of the bayonet,.and its 
administration nothing but a military occupation by a victo- 
rious garrison, one of the greatest glories of Britain would 
‘vanish, and she could claim no right to rank higher than those. 
barbarous empires, of ancient as well as modern times, which 
pursued their splendid but selfish.careers of conquest, extend- 
ing themselves over vast regions and various nations only to 
disappear from off the face of the earth, unregretted and un- 
remembered, No excesses of the extreme Radical party should 
drive her to a course so ungenerous and unworthy of her tradi- 
tions. Britain has always, . and from the very beginning of her- 
career in the East, when her present proud destiny lay as yet 
hid. from the eye of man, taken a higher and nobler view of her 
mission. On her conquest and administration of India she 
bases, with truth and justice, her highest claim to the gratitud 
of civilization for ages to come. She holds this ancient land 
as a sacred trust from Providence, With this high purpose she 
has always fought to obtain peace, she has conquered but to 
civilize. Wherever the British flag has been planted, peace and. 
prosperity have followed in its train. The conquest of ‘the 
people only opened their way to emancipation. They are gov- 
erned now in every way far better than they have been at any 
time during the last twenty centuries, excepting, perhaps, the 
' half century of Akbar’s reign, and enjoy as many, if not more,. 
privileges than they ever had under their own monarchs, likee~ 
Asoka and the few others who followed his beneficent example.. 
The British nation has always tried to govern its vast 
dependency in this spirit of enlightened generosity. It has. 
shown this by word and act whenever a suitable occasion has 
arisen, This spirit ran through all the utterances and des- - 
patches of the authorities responsible in England for the good 
government of the territories of the -East India Company. It 
was embodied and embalmed when that Company came to 
the end of its singular career, in the memorable Procla- 
mation of 1858, which has been justly called by the 
peoples of India the Magna Charta of their liberties. It was 
in this spirit that Burke inveighed so passionately against. 
Warren Hastings in Parliament | that Mill brought his cole 
philosophic analysis to bear on ‘what he thought t to be the 
misdeeds of the Company and its servants, It was by this . 
noble spirit that. Sir Charles Forbes and Sir Erskine Perry, 
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and, later, Cobden and Bright and Fawcett, were prompted 
in their attacks on the Indian administrations of the last two 
generations, It is this spirit and this spirit alone, let us hope 
and believe, that actuates many a philanthropist of our day 
in his crusade against what he imagines to be British misrule 
in India. 

But it isa matter of grave importance that this generous 
impulse ofthe British nation should not be allowed to injure 
the Empire, as well as the country, whose good, there is no 
doubt, it has really at heart. The intentions and motives are 
undoubtedly benevolent. But everything depends on how 
these are executed. To judge from recent accounts of the 
interference of Parliament in Indian affairs, one would be 
led strongly to suspect that it does not value the possession of 
the brightest jewel in.its crown so much after all. -Instead of 
interfering only in political matters, it should use its influence 
now and then with Indian political leaders. to persuade them 
to look first to the crying domestic and moral evils which are 
debasing their homes and families; and, when: reform, like 
charity, has begun at their homes, to extend their efforts to 
the: political sphere.- The English in India know very well 
how to look to political matters and settle them ; let the Indians 
then look to their social matters, which they ‘alone can touch 
and handle. But Indian politicians know very well that the 
task of social reform is a most difficult one, requiring real, 
active and often thankless self-sacrifice, and not mere platitude 
or denunciation, as on political platforms, Honours and 
emoluments do not await the social reformer, He must be 
prepared to meet with undeserved obloquy, to have his motives’ 
misunderstood, to sever himself from the dearest: ties, to. give 
up. the most cherished ambitions in the course of his crusade. 
The social reformer must thus be made of much sterner stuff 
than his political fellow-worker. He must work patiently and 
noiselessly ; he must sink and efface himself in the cause; .he 
must not expect the applause of gazing multitudes, but rather 
the disapproval of his generation ; he must be prepared to sow 
where he should be content to let others reap ; he must recon- 
cile himself to meet the fate of Moses and get, but a distant 
Pisgah view, if even that, of the Promised Land, which others, 
benefiting by his work, will enter. For hundreds of platform 
orators there is hardly one such rare character found ; but when 
that one is found, as in Malabari, who, single-minded, and 
single-handed, has spent almost a whole life time in the service 
of moraland social regeneration, he does more lasting good to 
his country than a whole host of démagogues can ever’ hope to 
do, 

The Age of Consent Bill, a partial consummation of Mala- 
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bari’s life-work; but recently enacted, after the almost super 
human efforts of a small band of reformers under his direction, 
is fraught with infinitely greater blessings, and will do more 
solid and lasting good, than any of the political privileges ob- 
tained during the present genération:: When the future his- 
torian comes to view British Indian legislation of the latter 
half of this century through the due prospective of time, and 
shall- have before him in one view causes as well as effects, 
he will have little difficulty in pronouncing this single law 
the most vitally important of the-whole series, Just as the 
abolition of suttee and female infanticide is the most glorious 
and abiding reform of Lord William Bentinck’s rule, which was 
signalized by many other beneficent political acts, now almost 
forgotten, so Lord Lansdowne’s régime will be chiefly remem- 
bered for this humane law, when all his political legislation 
‘shall be forgotten. In the preparation for it and its* promul- 
gation, it would not be too much to say that not a single poli- 
tical leader had a share. On the contrary, Malabari, the life 
and soul of the social reform movement in India, found in the 
majority of these politicians, perhaps, his most uncompromising 
and fanatical opponents, whilst, during the discussion that 
raged round the Bill, so-called patriotic politicians were-not 
ashamed to come out to attack the very humane principle of 
the measure and to attach their names to the most silly and’ 
revolting protests ever written by educated men. That was 
really the occasion when the mask of superficial culture 
dropped down from many a half-educated Hindu politician, 
who stood out in his true colours. That occasion showed how 
fit this class of politicians are to enjoy.the benefits of Western 
institutions. The name of religion has been dragged to the’ 
support of many an unworthy cause; but that sacred nam 
had never before been so much defiled as on that occasion; 
when it was used by ostensibly civilized beings to defend one 
of the most odious customs of the country.” The part which 
Telang took in this matter was very creditable. . Though, a 
few years ago, he had publicly avowed that the country could 
dispense with social, and should push on with political, reform, 
yet, with increasing years that brought the philosophic mind, and 
with riper judgment, he saw the error of his former opinion, so 
` that the cause of social reform now found in him a very judi- 
cious champion. During the Age of Consent controversy he’ 
brought his copious stores of Sanscrit learning, his power of 
close reasoning and persuasive eloquence, to the support ofle- 
the Government measure, and put to rout, on their owa-chosen: 
ground of religion and sacred writings, a whole rabble of re- 
actionarjes, re ee 
“eet EPR LS LL TT LL 
: * Tantum religio potent suadere malorum ! Í 
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It was believed that this legislation was framed and’ passed 
through the intervention of the English nation, who brought its 
whole indirect influence to bear on the Indian Government, 
which would fain have left the matter alone. If so, the Eng- 
ish nation never intervened. in a better cause ; never was the 
duty which it owes to India more worthily performed than 
on that occasion. Exeter Hall can have no nobler cause 
than that of the dumb child-wife in India ; the Non-conformist 
conscience cannot be shocked by anything more than by the 
continuance under the British flag of superstitions so barbarous 
and inhuman in their effects on women, and, through them, 
on the entire population of countries under its sway, as those 
which prevail at the present day among the communities of 
India. The English people would, therefore, be wise to leave 
political matters relating to India, requiring local knowledge and 
“xperience, to be dealt with on the spot by their countrymen 
an whom none, not even native politicians, are more inti- 
ately acquainted with the country, and to employ their in- 
rence and use their efforts in the cause of the social and 
ral regeneration of their fellow-subjects in the East. 














elang’s life presents, in many respects, a close resemblance 
o that of the great German scholar, statesman and patriot, 
Christian Bunsen. Both were known, above everything else, 
for the spotless purity of their lives, Both were great scholars 
by nature and inclination, but both were enticed away from 
the dream of their youth by splendid temptations. The German 
was allured by the charms of diplomacy ; the Indian by the 
brilliance of the Bar and the Bench. But neither gave up en- 
tirely the-cherished tastes of his early life, and each found time 
amid his professional avocations for writing works which litera- 
ture will not willingly let die, though Bunsen’s are greater in 
number and length, owing to his longer life and greater leisure. 
The closest resemblance is, however, in their political and social 
work for their countries. Bunsen had ever at heart the poli- 
tical regeneration of his beloved Prussia after the disasters of 
the Napoleonic wars, and the unity of Germany ;. and, though 
he did not live to see the consummation of his hopes, and was 
several times crossed in his objects, yet he never ceased to 
work for the patriotic cause he had at heart. ‘What’ Telang 
tried to do for the regeneration of his countrymen, we have 
g ed to show. Telang, like Bunsen, as we have said, 
maitset of his career, whether lhe should not 
i life to study. Like Bunsen, too, 
his decision. But his contem- . 
ecision, at the expense -of - 
22 
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posterity, What Professor Max Müller* says of Bunsen may 
be applied to him. He taught the world some lessons which 
he could not have taught in the. lecture-room of an India 
College, while his high position brought influence and adde 

a weight to his words and acts which those of a mere pr: 
fessor could not have. People who could scarcely listen to 
the arguments of a Sanscrit professor, sat enthralled at the 
feet of the eminent Judge and Vice-Chancellor. That a pro- 
fessor should be learned, and a lawyer should be studious, was 
a matter of course ; but that a Judge of the High Court should 
carry on an elaborate;controversy on the abstruse point of 
the age of a Brahman philosopher of antiquity with a college 
professor; that a lawyer should travel so far beyond his pro- 

_ vince as to lecture to an audience of professed students of history | 
on the Mahratta politics of a bygone age, and yet be up to 
date in his Law Reports to the latest case; that the Vicg 
Chancellor of the University should think of translating Thonf 
à Kempis for Mahratta schoolboys; that an antiquary, exc 
ling in dry research, the veriest Dryasdust, should be a p 
and have successfully tried his hand at blank verse in 
most difficult foreign language, this was enough to st 
society, both high and low. This remarkable versatility m 
his influence very extensive, And nobly did‘he use his influer 
He was ever ready to help a fellow-worker, to- encourage a 
' young man of promise along the path he had so successfully | 
trodden. The seeds he has sown in the minds and hearts of 
many men have borne fruit, and will bear still richer fruit in 
the future. . 

Telang knew three languages perfectly-~Mahratti, Sanscrit, 
English,—and that might be said of him which was_saidrof~ 
Ennius, that he had three hearts, to know and foveal that was 
good and noble in the three literatures, strong enough to despise 
and shun all that was mean and unworthy in any.f He was 
Mahratta by birth, but an Englishman by knowledge, by taste, by 
‘love ; and he had true friends among both communities. He had | 
learnt, through his own personal experience, the genuine manli- 
ness and nobility of the English character which, unfortunately, 
is hidden from most of his countrymen by the English coldness 
and reserve, if not-Aauzeur. He knew that his countrymen had 
Only to come into closer contact with the distant and taciturn 
foreigner in order to love him, He saw, with great grief, on the 
other hand, what a cloud of prejudices, not entirely unfoynd- 
ed, stood in the way of the Englishman’s ap ‘ 
sterling qualities of the Mahratta charact 
despair. He looked forward x 
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sides would appreciate and understand each other better, 
would forget or wink at the superficial differences which divide 
them, and look steadily at those uniting ties alone which lie 
deep down in the common human nature of both. 

This happy time is, unfortunately, as far off now as ever, 
owing, it must be said, to the fault not of one side alone. But 
still, if there be such influential workers and mediators as 
Telang, its approach need not entirely be despaired of. How- 
ever great may be the grief felt at his death, it should not be 
allowed to stand in the way of activity and zeal to follow his 
example. Non hoc praecipuum amicorum munus est prosegui 
defunctum ignavo questu, sed gue voluerit meminisse, gue manda- 
verit exsequi. (Tacitus, Annales II, 71.). They, thus, are the ` 
most sincere mourners who, remembering what were his de- 
signs, endeavour to carry out his commands, Let them, there- 
fore, remember the noble example of his great and good life 
of public usefulness and private virtue, lived ever under the 
public gaze and the fierce light that beats on the pedestals on 
which public men stand; remember his noble efforts for the 
socialsand moral advancement of his countrymen ; let them, 
vhile not forgetting his actual performances, remember -what 
e has left unachieved, his unfinished designs and unattained 
goal; and, remembering these, let them dedicate their best 
efforts in his and their common cause, to the memory of his 
great name, as the tribute at once most useful to the living 
and most pleasing to thé illustrious dead. 


a R, P. KARKARIA. 
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ART. [X.—BENGAL: ITS CASTES AND CURSES.. 
(Independent Section.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


JN a remote period of antiquity a body of people, calling 

themselves Aryas, or “ the noble,” migrated from the plains 
watered by the river Jaxartes, in quest of a more genial 
and fertile habitat. They bent their course in a south- 
easterly direction, crossed the Indus, and settled in some part 
of the land now known as the Punjab, or the Land of the Five 
Waters. The aborigines; or the original inhabitants of the 
country, it is supposed, must have disputed their passage ; but 
they soon learnt, at the cost of their lives, that it was utterly 
impossible to resist the superior power of the Aryas, and then 
either placed themselves under their protection, or ultimately 
retired to mountain recesses and jungles, where their descendant 
are still recognised as different in features from the Arya 
The Aryas at first settled in the land known as Brahmavarta 
lying between the rivers Sarasvatf and Drishadvat{, by who 
banks they performed their religious rites, chanted the hym 
of the Vedas, and sowed the seeds of that culture and trainings 
literary and political, philosophical and psychological, moral 
and religious, which still excite the admiration of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe, In process of time the Aryas pushed 
further their possessions, till the whole country, from the spow- 
capped Himdlayas to the utmost sea-shore on the South, and 
as far east as the river Brahmaputra, teemed with their des- 


v 


cendants. ee once 
The exact time when this great migration or sueecéSsion of 
migrations took place is not known. From the time of Sir 


William Jones, the first European who ever miastered the 
Sanscrit language and literature, down to the present day, 
various theories have been started concerning this event, which 
lies hid in the womb of the past, and is, perhaps, destined to 
remain so for ever. But we have in our country an era still 
current though not generally used by the people, viz., the era 
of the Maharaja Yudhisthira, who, after the celebrated battle of 
the Kurukshetra, performed the <Asvamedha Yajna, or the 
“Horse Sacrifice,” which at once placed him in the position of 
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* Says Dr Max Mitler : —“ It is now generally admitted that this holy- aia rf á 
the Brahmanas, even werhdw tts earliest and narrowest Limits, between the Sarasuatt 
and the Dridhdavati, was not the birth-place of the sons of Manu... . Traditions 
among the Brahmanas as to the northern regions, considered the seats of the blessed, 


may be construed into something like a recollection of their Northern immigration,” 
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-the Lord Paramount of at least the whole of Bharatvarsa, if not 
of countries beyond. Towards the close of his reign, the present 
age, or the Kalt Yuga, commenced, and just from this time an era 
was counted by the people., This era was current for 3044 
years, at the end of which another era, viz, that of Rájá Vikra- 
maditya, or the Samvat, supplanted it. The Samvat lasted 
135 years, when the era of Sdlivahana, commonly called the 
Sakdbda, commenced The Sakddda counts 1816 years at 
the present day (A.D. 1894). Adding these- several eras 
together, we find that 3044+-135+1816=4995 years of the © 
era of Maharaja Yudhisthira have elapsed.” 

The period of the great events of the Mahábhárata was one of 
the brightest epochs of Indian history; but that period was 
subsequent to the period of Ramayana, in which.we find that 
the Aryas in the time of Rama were a civilised people, with 
settled state of society, The true Vedic period must have pre- 
eded it, but we do not know the length of each, though, as 
, matter of fact, it must have been some hundred years, 
‘fhe migration of the Aryas, their settlement on the banks 
| the Sarasvati, the subjugation of the aborigines, and the 
adual extension of the Aryan conquests are incidents which, it 
passible to believe, took place long before the battle of the 
Ramayana, and cannot be so modern as some of the Oriental 
scholars of Europe are apt to think. | 

We admit, then, that the Aryas are among the most ancient 
nations on the surface of the Globe. Everything Aryan is 
peculiar and has no parallel anywhere. The Egyptians, the 
Greeks, the Romans, and other nations, rose and passed away, 
ait the Aryas still remain a separate nation, triumphant amidst 
all the-vicissitudes of civil broils and foreign invasions, The 
are essentially what they were at the Vedic period, at the time 
of the Ramayana, at the time of the Mahábhárata and during 
the prevalence of Buddhism, though, it must be admitted, that 
their manners, customs, and even social laws have undergone 
some change, . 

And what is the cause of this persistence of the Aryan 
nation? The answer is the system of caste of the Aryas. 


THE SYSTEM OF CASTE AMONG THE ANCIENT ARYAS AND 
. How IT ORIGINATED. 
Before we procéed to consider the caste system, as it prevails. 
j ngal, we will take a brief survey. of the castes among 
ree cru as, how they originated, and what part they 
played in the ‘structure of Aryan Society. It is believed 
that, in the primitive ages, when the Aryas first began to 
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* See Rdjavali, a work'of considerable merit, by Pandita Mrityunjaya Tarkdlan- 
kára, Professor of the late College of Fort William. p 
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settle in their newly-acquired possessions, there was, properly 
speaking, no division of caste, such as is found afterwards, 
among them. All the people were of one caste : there were no 
restrictions among them as to sitting and eating together, 
no restrictions as to intermarriages, no restrictions as to 
sacrificing together in a body. On this point, Dr. Max 
Müller, the editor of the Rig-Veda, in a review of Muir's texts 
in the London Jimes, has the following passage :—~ ` 


‘“ Does caste, as we find it in Manu and at the present day, form part of the 
religious teaching of the Vedas ? We answer with a decided ‘ No.’' There is 
no authority whatever in the Veda for the complicated system of castes, no 
authority for the offensive privileges claimed by the Brahmanas, no authority 
for the degraded position of the Shiidras. There is no law to prohibit ‘the 
different classes of the people from living together ; from eating and drinking 
together ; no law to. prohibit the marriage of people- belonging to different 
castes ; no law to brand the offspring of such marriages with an indelible 
stigma. All*that is found in the Veda, at least in the most ancient portions of 
it the Hymns—is a verse, in which it is said that the four castes : the’priest, the į 
warrior, the husbandman, and the serf, spring all alike from Brahma. Enuro-¢ 
peans are able to show that even this verse is of later origin than the great 
mass of the Hymns.” — The Times, 10th April, 1858: 

Dr. Miiller, in his History of Sanskrit Literature, assigns th 
date of the Hymn as 1000—800 B.C., and proves from interna 
evidence that it is modern both in its character and in its dic. 
tion (in comparison with other Hymns), Dr. Wilson, in hi 
“ Indian Caste” (Vol. I. page 121), states that the meaning o 
the hymn is “ metaphysical and metaphorical, though after- 
wards it was viewed as historical and dogmatic. For the system 
of caste, if is now obvious, there is no legitimate warrant in the 
great hymn collection of the Rig-Veda.” l l 

This verse occurs in the Purusha-Sukta, or Hymn of the 
Primeval Male, in the tenth Mandala of the Rig-Veda, For. 
the satisfaction of our readers, we give the verse below sneer 


STARA FATA NAT Bes 
SF CHAT Ayres ASIT AON GHATS | 


“ The Brahmana was his mouth ; the Rajanya was made his 
arms ; that which was the Vaishya wa8 his thighs ; the Sidra 
sprang from his feet.” i i 

Without entering into the question of the correctness or 
otherwise of Dr. Müller’s dates and inferences, we may at once 
accept that, at the time the verse was written and possibly before, 
the great Aryan nation was divided into four principal castes, 
or classes—the Brahmana, the Rajanya, the Vaishya and the 
Súdra, Otherwise these terms could not have been used, even 
in a metaphysical and metaphorical sense, as stated “by Dr, 
Wilson. | 

In the Sama-Veda, the word “Rishi” is mentioned in one. 
place as the marked one among the Vigras, or intelligent ; 


a 
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while in another the Vøra is denominated. the instrument or 
gent of the sacrifice, thus intimating that the designation was 
pplied distinctively to an officiating priest. Nothing indicative 

f a peculiar character occurs in the Sama, applying either to 

1¢ Raza or the Visia. 

The Vajur-Veda exists in two forms—the black and the white, 
The texts of the Yajur-Veda indicate the assumption of Brdh- 
manical_ pre-eminence, but in the face of opposition from 
certain portions of the Aryan community. In the black Yajur- 
Veda, the Brahma and Kshatra are recognised as distinct 
interests, in prayers several times used. In the white Yajur- 
Veda, the Brahma and Kshatra are coupled together in the 
worship of Agni (Fire) and in other connections. The 
Brdhmanais mentioned as an object of reverence along with 
ancestors and Rishis, Indra is declared*to be the hold and sup- 
ort of the Ashatra, while he is also set forth as the god of the 
shatta and the princedom. The Brahmana is spoken -of as 
ndowed with the knowledge of Brahma, and the Rajanya, 
possessed of bravery. Officers under the king- are also 
sntioned. In the 30th chapter of the white Yajur-Veda, 
rious distinctive classes in the community are brought for- 
ird in. connection with rite Puruskamedha, or sacrifice of 
tvusha. The Brahmana occuptes.a superior position, while 
the prince is the representative of the satra, or power, 

Tillage is in the hands of the Vaishya, who, it is to be noticed, 
is distinct from the Vaz, or merchant. The symbolical repre- 

sentative of toil is the Sudra. 

In the Atharva-Veda the Brahmana and the Kshatra are 
represented as engaged in extolling Agni (fire), In behalf of 
“a@Raja the prayer is offered up that “he may be the only lord 
of his Country, andathat he may be praised by the Vzska (here 
his subjects in general) throughout his realm. The KXshatra, 
Rathakara, Karmars, and the Grdmant and Sita, established 
in the service of a Raja; are-mentioned as associated together. 
The Súdra is recognised as distinct fromthe Arya, and also 
the Dasa from the Arya, as in the Rig-Veda. The supremacy 
of: the Brahmana is decided. In the Atharva-Veda, the Puru- 
sha Sukta is given with a few variations from the form in which 
it appears in the Rig-Veda, but it is substantially the same in 

the one as in the other. 

In the first chapter of the first Panchika of the Aitariya 
Brahmana, the following passages occur in connection ‘with 
Diksha>or. the rite of the new birth, when a man-is admitted 
for the first timè to the use of the sacrifice :-— 

“IJe who wishes for beauty and for wisdom y 


the two Gdyatri verses of the Svishta-krit. 
wisdom, He oe knowing this, uses the ty 
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beauty and wisdom. . . » « Let him who desires strength, use the two 

Trishtubhs. ‘Trishtubh is strength, which is vigour and power. He who, 

knowing this, uses the two Trishtubhs, becomes strong, vigorous and powers, 

ful. Let him who desires cattle, use the two Jagatis, cattle is jagati-lzke. He 
who, knowing this, uses the two Jagatis, becomes rich in cattle.” —Max Azilier’. 

History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, pp. 390—405% 

In the fifth chapter of the same section, the Brahmana is 
commanded to use the Gayatri for wisdom and glory; the 
Rajanya, the Trishtubh, for splendour and bravery, and the 
Vaishya, the Jagati, for the obtainment of the cattle. The 
characteristics of three classes of the Aryas are here, for the 
first time, distinctively recognised. 

In the Taittiriya Brahmana of the Black Yajur-Veda the 
three fundamental Aryan castes are mentioned. The Brahmana 
is enjoined to commence his sacrifice in the Vasanta Ritu (or 
spring season); the Rajamya, in the Grishma (hot season) ; and 
the Vaishya, in the Sarat ‘the autumn». The Brahmana is 
spoken of as of the class of the gods, and the Sudra as of tha 
. of the Asuras while quarrelling about a skin. 

TAS AAS OSE Tf | 
INA STAT : gÁ WH = || 
TAITTIRIVA BRAHMANA, 1-2-6, 

In the Shatapatha Brahmana of the white Yajur-Veda 
the Madhyandina Sakha, ceremonial impurity, proceeding, 
during the celebration of sacrificial rites, from (the touch of) 
a carpenter (Taksha), or any other sacrificially impure person, 
is represented as removed by the sprinkling of the sacrificial 
water (Shat, Br, [-1-3-12:, This passage, remarks Dr. Wilson, ° 
forms a key to. the caste institution of sfarsha, or defilement 
by contact. 

"Vet, even at this time, sacrifice seems, in some of its relations 
at least, to have been available for the Sidra, who, when called 
to the sacrifice, is accosted with the word Advrava, ie, run 
hither (Shat. Br. I. 1-4-11) This shows that the Súdras were 
at this time recognised as ‘inferior members of the great Aryan 
community. 

In the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad occurs the following 
passage :—“ He was in the form of Agni (fire) among the gods, 
as Brahma, he was the Brahmana among men, in the form of 
Kshatriya, Kshatriya, i in the form of Vaishya, Vaishya, i in the 
form of Sidra, Sddra.”—(I. 4). 

In the Sutras, the Sddra is plainly declared not to have the | 
right (adhikara) of sacrifice enjoyed by the | Bralimana, 
K ishya. (see the Shauta Sutras of Katyayana). 

, nyakashi (26th and 27th Sections) it is 
nana who goes toa Kshatriya woman, 
s or bullocks for an atonement; toa 
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Vaishya woman, a hundred; and to a Sidra woman, ten, 
The offending woman is to be banished to the wilderness, The 
rya having connection with a Sddra woman is to be banished ; 
Sidra having connection with an Arya woman is to be killed. 
The following quotation from Dr, Max Müller is worthy of 
notice :-— 


* * & * “Those of Aryas, who would not submit to the laws of the 


three castes, were treated as outcastes, and they are chiefly known by the 
name of Vratyas or tribes. They spoke the same languave as the three 
Aryan castes, but they did not submit to Brahmanic discipline, and they had. 
to perform certain penances if they wished to be re-admitted into the Aryan 
Society. The aboriginal inhabitants, again, who conformed to the Brahmanie 
law, received certain privileges, and were constituted as a fourth caste under 
the name of Sudras, whereas all the rest who kept aloof were called Dasyus, 
whatever their language might be.”—Dr, Max Müller, Times, ror April 1858, 

In the Ramayana, the four Varnas, or castes, are mentioned 
as forming the recognised divisions of the Aryan community, 
In the nineteenth chapter of the Ayodhya Kanda. various 
classes of inhabitants of the city of Ayodhya are represented 
as going out with Bharata to bring back Ramachandra to 
occupy the throne, after his father, Dasaratha’s death, ae 

In the Mahabharata, the four principal castes are mentioned, 
and Varna Sankaras (mixed castes) are also mentioned. 

The Bhdgavata Purana speaks of there having been origin- 
ally only one caste (Varna). “There was formerly only one 
Veda, ohly one utterance, the Pranava (OM) the essence of all 
speech, only one god Náráyana, one Agni (fire) and (one) 
caste. From Parnavas came the triple Veda in the beginning 
of the Treta age.”—(Bhagavata Purana, IX, 14, 48—49.) 

* The Brdhmavaivartta Purána contains the usual statement 
~—ypof the origin of the four principal castes, It notices also a 
ümber of mixed castes. , 

Some of the passages quoted above show what we have 

stated before, that originally the Aryan community consisted 

of only one caste, and that to its several members were assign- ` 

ed those classes of duties which afterwards became the ground- 
work of caste distinctions. Sacrifice, for instance, formed a 
principal part of the duties of an Arya’s life. It was thought 
necessary for the welfare of society always to appease the 
deity by means of sacrifice, to obtain his special blessings. 
This duty was at. first committed to persons who afterwards 
became a distinct class, handing down the profession from 
father to son. Keeping themselves aloof from secular duties, 
A en tun of gain, these persons had ample time to 
cultivate literature, science and philosophy, theology, astro- 
nomy, &c, which at once elevated their position in the scale 

of society and made them the object of reverence and worship. 
These people formed the class of Brahmanas—a class destined 
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still to hold sway over the minds of millions of human beings in- 
habiting the country called Bharatvarsa, Similarly, to certain 


other members of the Aryan community was assigned the duty ; 


of acquiring new possessions and of protecting the country from | 
the aggressions of the aborigines, and the invasions of the sure | 
rounding nations. These formed a distinct class and received 

the appellation of Kshetriyas, or protectors of the people. In 

process of time they formed a separate castelike the Brahmanas. 

In the same manner, cultivation of the land, the rearing of 
cattle, the carrying on of trade or commerce, &c., were assigned 

to certain other members of the community, and these formed 

the class known as the Vaishyas. Thus the three classes of 
the Aryan community were established. But another class 

was still wanting—the class which was to serve these three 

classes. Those members of the Aryan community who were 

fit for the duties neither of the Brahmanas, nof of the 

Kshetriyas, nor of the Vaishyas,. were made a distinct class, 

the last in the scale of the society. These formed the fourth 

class known as the Sudras.* Thus the four classes of the 

Aryan community were formed,. and thus its economy was 

established. These four divisions of the Aryan community 

were natural, which tended to promote its welfare in forming 

one harmonious whole? 

At an early stage of the great Aryan community, persons 
belonging to a lower class were, if considered fit, promoted to 
the higher class, and recognised as belonging to that class. 
The celebrated Rishi, Visvamitra, though born a Kshetriya, was, 
no less for his erudition and genius than for his devotedness 
and piety, promoted to the rank of Brahmana ; and we read in 
the Anusasana Parva of the Mahabharata, how Raja tee oan 
attained the order of the Brahamanas. Instances are not 
wanting of persons born in the same family betaking them- 
selves to several Varnasramas, and the children of the same 
father, by adopting the profession of Brahmana, Kshetriya or 
Vaishya, were reckoned as belonging, respectively, to the class 
or caste -whose profession they adopted. Thus in the thirty- 
second chapter of the Harivansa, it is said, that Mitreyu, the 
son of R4j4 Deviddsa, was a Brahmarsi, his son was Soma 
Maitrayana, from whom proceeded the Maitraya Kshetriyas, 
Again, in the twenty-ninth chapter of the same work, we read 
that from Bhargaraja, the son of Venuhotra, from Vatsabhumi, 
the son of Vatsa, and from Bhrigubhimi, the son of Bhargava 


all of the family of Angira, proceeded innumerable children ot 


* It seems not improbable that in process of time, those of the aborigines who 
conformed themselves to the Brahmanic law, were admitted to the rank of Svidras, 
thus swelling the number of this class of people to a degree in which they are found 
in. Mann and in subsequent times. 


-= Cant 
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the Brahmana, Kshetriya and Vaishya castes. According to 
the Vaya Purána, . the son of Venuhotra was Gargya, and 
Gargya's son was Gargabhumi, and the son of Vatsa was 
Vatsya. The children of these two celebrated personages were 
reckoned some as Brahmanas and the others as Kshetriyas, In 
' the Bhagavata Purana we find that from Gabhira, a descendant 
of Pururava (Kshetriya) proceeded Brahmanas. According 
to the Vishnu Purana, the son of Riteyu, of the family of 
Yayati, was Rantinara, who was the father of Tansu, Apatirtha, 
and Dhruva. In the family of Apatirtha was born Kanva, 
whose son was Medhatithi, From Medhatithi proceeded the 
Kanviya Brabmanas, while the son of Tansu was Anita, the 
father of Dushyanta, from whom proceeded the celebrated 
Bharata, the lord of the country, called Bharatavarsa (Vishnu 
Purána, 4-19-2). Again, seventh in descent from Tansu, 
was born Ajamidha, and seventh in descent from Ajamidha, 
vas born Mudgala. From the family of Mudgala proceeded 
he Kshetriyaja Brahmanas, or Brahmanas born out of the 
oins of Kshetriyas (Vishnu Purana, 4-19-16), Further, we 
ead in the Bhdgavata Purána (9-21-19) that the brother of 
karga was Mahavirya, whose son was Duritakshaya. In the 
mily of Duritakshaya were born Traydruni Kavi and Push- 
araruni, who all obtained the rank of Brahmanas, It is also a 
known fact that Raja Janaka, of Mithila, attained the rank of 
Brahmana, and that among the Vedic Rishis many were of 
the Kshetriya and Vaishya classes, 

Although, as a matter of fact, there was not at first a very 
sharp line of distinction between the classes into which the 
Aryan community was divided for the purposes of its economy, 

acd times we find the reverse to be the case. As the 
descefidants of the first Aryan settlers increased in number and 
multiplied and gradually extended over ‘the country, by driving 
before them the original inhabitants, they by degrees began to 
regard the respective classes to which they belonged as their 
birthright which they could not forego, Intermarriages be- 
tween the different classes, at least in the direct order, were 
allowed and recognised as valid. The children of such unions, 
called Anulomas, were allowed some privileges, as respects ` 
sacred rites, studying, and so forth, 

The laws defining the position to which the different classes 
of the Arvan community belong are set forth in detail in the 
Mdnava Dharma Shastra (the Institutes of Manu), or rather, 

ore~correctly, Bhrigu’s rescension, or edition of the laws 
promulgated—by Manu. The precise time when these laws 
were embodied in their present form has not been ‘ascertained, 
Sir William Jones fixes the date of the Institutes at about 
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1280 years before the Christian era, while later Oriental 
scholars assign different dates to them as shown below :— 


Schlegel | Hod Go oisi .. about 1000 B, C. 
Elphinstone =a j 900 p 
Professor Monier Williams i 500 y 


Dr, Max Müller not earlier than ae ji 200 y 
Dr, Weber uve se . Before 200 A, D. 

It is useless to waste our time ona point which does not 
directly concern our subject, and on which so many learned 
Pandits of Europe have wasted their energy, with the result that 
each differs in opinion from the other remarkably. 

The Manava Dharma Shastra, or the Institutes of Manu, are 
the most ancient treatise which contains “the sacred laws in 
their order, as they must be followed by all the four classes, 
and by each of them, in their several degrees, together with 
the duties of every mixed class.” It contains also the origin 
of the four principal Varnas, or castes, as well as of the Varna-t 
sankaras (mixed castes). It isa book sacred in the eyes of 
the Aryas,.and the Pandits are agreed that its authority should 
never be questioned. 

According to Manu there are four castes (Varnas)—th 
Bréhmana, the Kshetriya, the Vaisya, and the Sidra. Th 
first three are called the twice-born ones, while the fourth has 
one birth only ; there is no fifth caste.--(Manu, Chapter X., v. 

' 4). The four Varnas, or castes, are then pure; persons outside 
the of these’ four Varnas are Varnasankaras (mixed 
castes). i 

The duties of the four principal castes are thus set forth by 
Manu: “The Bráhmanas must teach and study (the Veda), 
sacrifice for their own benefit and for others, give and accepir 
alms. The Kshetriya must protect the people, bestow gifts, 
offer sacrifices, study the Veda, and abstain from attaching 
himself to sensual pleasures. The Vaisya must tend cattle, 
bestow gifts, offer sacrifices, study the Veda, carry on trade, 
lend money, and cultivate land. The Súdra has only one 
occupation to follow, viz, to serve meekly even the other three 
castes, (Manu.——-Chapter I., v. 88-91), And further :—* Absten- 
tion from injuring (creatures), veracity, abstention from unlaw- 
fully appropriating (the goods of others): purity, and control 
of the organs, Manu has declared to be the summary of the 
law for the four castes —(Chapter X., v. 63.”) 

The first rule which Manu lays down to determine the caste 
of a person is thus set forth :— o 
“In all castes (Varna) those (children) only which are 
begotten in the direct order on wedded wives, equal (in caste, 
and married as) virgins, are to be considered as belonging to 

the same caste (as their fathers)—(Chapter X., v. 5”) 
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The next rule appertains to persons who are similar, but 
not the same, in class with their parents, and runs thus t=- 

“ Sons, begotten by twice-born men on wives of the next 
lower castes, they declare to be similar (to their fathers, but) 
blamed* on account of the fault (inherent) in their mothers.” 
—(Chapter X., v. 6.) i 

In laying down this rule Manu does not take the trouble of 
enumerating the names of these sons. Dr. Wilson, in his 
“Indian Caste,” thinks that a verse has here disappeared from 
the Code. But the commentators of Manu do not say so, 
and one of them, Kulluka Bhatta,t supplies the want. The 
following table shows who these offsprings are :— 


Father. Mother. Castes . Occupation 
Bráhmana Kshetriyani Múrdhabhisikta Teaching military exercises, 
Kshetriya Vaishyani Mahisya | Music, astronomy and keeping 

herds, 
Vaisya” Súdrani Karana or Kayastha Attendance on Princes. 











The Murdhabhisikta caste is said to be no longer in exis- 
tence,; but there can be no question about the existence of 
he other two, especially of the last, who in Bengal are regard- 
d as occupying a social position next to the Brdhmanas, to 
he exclusion of the Kshetriyas and Vaisyas, 
The social position which Manu assigns to those mentioned 
verses 5 and 6 is thus set forth :— 
“Six sons begotten (by Aryas) on women of equal and the 
next lower castes (Anantara) have the duties of twice-born 
men ; but all those born through a violation (of the law) are, 
as regards their duties, equal to Sudras.” (Chapter X. v, 41.) 
The other mixed castes as given by Manu are enumerated 


in their order below :— 


Rather. Mother, Caste. Expla sation. 
Srahmana Vaisyani Ambastha§ Art of healing (Vaidya). 
Bréhmiana = Sudrani - Nishdda also called-As distinguished from Nishida, 
Parasava. who is a Pratiloma, and who 


subsists by. catching fish as 
mentioned in verse 48. 
Kshetriya Sidrani Ugra dia Ferocious in manners and de- 
lighting in cruelty, Occupa- 
tion—catching and killing ani- 
mals living in holes. 
Sons begotten by a Brahmana on women of the three lower 
am A RU CR a 
* g. 4, excluded from the father’s caste. 
+ Kulluka Bhatta was a native of Bengal, and flourished before Raghunandana, 
the celebrated lawgiver of Nadia (Navadvipa). His commentary on Manu, written 
at Benares, in consultation with the learned Pandits of that place, is highly vdlued 
___—tYgoiighout the country. Speaking of it, Sir William Jones says :—" It is the 
shortest, yet the most luminous, the least ostentatious, yet the most learned, the 
deepest, yet tie most agreeable commentary ever composed on any author, ancient 
or modern, European or Asiatic.” — Preface to the Laws of Manu. 
+ Wilson’s “Indian Caste,” vol. I. p. 55. 
§ Ambastai (A’#faotar) is mentioned by Ptolemy. 
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castes, by a Kshetriya on women of the two lower castes, and 
by a Vaisya on a woman of the one caste below him, are called 
Apasada, or base-born. 

Next we come to sons begotten in the inverse order, 
who are known by the appellation of Pratilomas, as distinguished 
from Anulomas, who are born in the direct order. They are :— | 


Father. Mother. Caste. Explanation, 

Kshetriya Bráhmaní Súta Management of horses and cha- 
riots. 

Vaisya Kshetriyani - Magadha - Trade. 

Vaisya Brahmani Vaidelia or Service of woman. Office of 

i Vaidchaka guardian i in the harem. 
Sudra Vaisyani Ayogava Carpenter’s work. 
Sidra >-  Kshetriyanit $Kshattri Catching and killing animals” 
living i in holes. 

Stdra Br&éhmani Chandala ree ee from living in town or 

village, 


“ As an Ambastha and an Ugra (begotten) in the direct order 
on (women) one degree lower (than their husbands) are declared 
(to be), even so are a Kshattri and a Vaidchaka, though the 
were born in the inverse order of the castes (from mothers on 
degree higher than the fathers)” —(Chapter X., v. 13.) TI 
meaning of this is that the Kshattri and the Vaidchaka, thoug 
Pratilomas, hold the same position with respect to sacred rit 
but not with respect to studying and so forth, and are as fit 
be touched as the true Anulomas. This explanation is given 
by the commentators Medhatithi, Govindarama and Kullka, 
Bhatta mentions the second point of equality only. _ 

“ Those sons of the twice-born begotten on wives of the next 
lower castes, who have been enumerated in due order, they call 
by the name Anantaras (belonging to the next lower caste) 
on account of the blemish (inherent) in their ae laid 
Chapter X.,v. 14. The meaning of this verse is t they 
are reckoned as belonging to the mother’s caste and receive 
the sacraments according to the law prescribed for the mother’s 
caste. All the commentators of Manu, vzz,, Medhatithi, 
Govindarama, Kullika Bhatta, &c., agree in this explanation. 

We next come to other mixed castes enumerated by Manu ; 
their names are given in order below :— 








Father. Mother. Caste. Explanation. 
Brahmana Ugra female Avrita 
Brahmana Ambastha female Abhira ` Modern Ahir. 
Bréhmana Ayogava female Dhigvana ' Worker in leather. 
Nishada Studra female Pukkasa Catching and killing animals 
ə | living in holes, 
Sidra Nishada female Kukkutaka, © a. 
Kshattri Ugra female Svapaka Must live outside the vil age. 
Vaidehaka Ambastha female Vena Playing drums. - 


Vratyas are those sons whom the twice-born beget on wives ¢ | 
of equal caste, but who, not fulfilling the sacred duties, are — 
excluded from the Savitri. From a Vratya of the Bráhmana 


c 
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caste, by a Bradhmana female, spring the wicked Bhriggakan- 
taka,“ the Avantya,f the Vatadhana,} the Pushpadha,§ and the 
Saikha| From a Vratya of the Kshetrfya caste, spring the 
Jhalla, the Mulla, the Licchivi, the Nata, the Karana, the | 
Khasa and the Dravida. From a Vratya of the. Vaisya caste, 
are born a Sudhanvan, an Acharya, a Karusha, a Vijanman, 
a Maitra, and a Satvata. 

The following rule is laid down by Manu to distinguish sons 
who owe their origin to a confusion of the castes. 

“By adultery (committed by persons) of (different) castes, 
by marriages with women who ought not to be married, and 
by the neglect of the duties and occupations (prescribed) to 
each, are produced (sons, who owe their origin) to a confusion 
of the castes.’—(Chapter X., v. 24.) . 

The six Pratilomas, wz, the Suita, the Vaidchaka, the 
Chandala, the Magadha, the Kshattri and the Ayogava, “ beget 
similar races (Varna) on women of their own (caste), they (also) 
produce (the like) with females of their mother’s caste (Jati), 
and with females (of) higher ones.” | 

These (who are excluded by the Aryan and called Vahya), 
marrying inversely, beget fifteen yet lower tribes, the base 
producing still baser ; and in a direct order they produce fifteen 


more as shown below :— l 
IN INVERSE ORDER. 


Father. Mother. 
I. Magadha Female of the Sita Caste. 
2. Vaideha T Magadha ji 
3. j : i Sita 6 
4, <Ayogava aa Vaideha PA 
5e ‘i $ Mágadha „ 
6, ” ` 29 Súta ry) 
7. Kshattri = Ayogava j 
~i i . is Vaideha 7 
Js 33 9 Mágadha ' 
IO iy ” Sita n” 
II. | Chandala i - Kshattri ij 
Ta T z ” Ayogava ,„ 
I3. a i Vaideha p 
14, 55 7 Magadha nf 
15. i i Stita yi 
IN DIRECT ORDER, : 
Father, Mother. | 
L Sita ` Femäle of the Mágadha Caste. 
2, P a Vaideha 7 
3 ” “9 Ayogava n 
4. m y3 Kshattri 38 
5 č č » ji Chandála i 








@®~-* According toa commentator of Manu, thé modern name is Barúda, the name 


of the caste of basket-makers, 

t Living by sorcery. 

+ Serve in war. 

§ spies. . 
ll The Karana mentioned here is quite different from Karara, or Kayastha, noticed 
in verse 6. 
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6. Magadha Fimale of the Vaideha Caste. 

7 ” 53 Ayogava ” 

8, ” i3 Kshattri 3 

Q 4 ts Chandala m 
10, Vaideha ” Ayogava n 
it, 3 3 Kshattri n» 
12, ” n Chandala: ” 
13. Ayogava 3 Kshattri » 
I4. ji ; 9 Chandala A 
15. Kshattri rT) Chandéla 9” 


A Dasyu* begets on an Ayogava woman:a Sairandhra, who 
is skilled in adorning and attending his master, who, though 
not a slave, lives like a slave, or subsists by snaring animals. __ 

_ A Vaideha begets on an Ayogava woman “a sweet-voiced 
Maitreyaka, who, ringing a bell at the appearance of dawn, con- 
tinually praises (great) men,” i 

A Nishadat begets in the same way a Márgava or Dasa, who 
subsists by working as a boatman, and is called a Kaivarta. 

Some of the other low tribes as given by Manu are enumerat- 
ed below :— , 


Father. — Mother. Offspring. Occupation, y 
Nisháda A woman of the - 
Vaideha caste Kárávara Working in leather. 

Vaidchaka A woman of the 

, Kárávara caste Audhra Dwelling outside the village. 
Vaidehaka A woman of the 

Nishdda caste Meda - Ditto. 
Chandala A Vaideha woman Påudusopáka Dealing in cane. 
Nishdda A Vaideha woman Ahindika ddan es 
Chandala A Pukkasa woman Sinful Sopdka — serene 
Chanddla A Nishéda woman Autydvasdyin Employed in burial- 
grounds, 


The Apasada} and the Apadhvamsaya,§ sdns of the Aryas, 
shall subsist by occupations reprehended by the twice-born, 

It is not possible to identify all the mixed castes mentioned 
in the Mdnava Dharma Shastra with the castes or tribes which ` 
at present inhabit the country. The political conditions of 
India are quite different from those of the time when Manu’s 
laws were collected and embodied in their present.form, and 
hence some of the mixed castes, at least, who had fixed duties 
to perform under the Hindu monarchs, were obliged to go 
abroad in the country in search of livelihood, when foreign rulers 
became the masters of the land, and thus lost their original 
distinction. Religious movements, such as the rise and spread 
of Buddhism, the severe struggles which the Brdhmanas carried 





* Manu's definition of Dasyu is this :—* Those tribes who are excluded from the, 
community of the Brahmanas, Kshetriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, are called Dasyus,™ 
peg they speak the language of the Mlecchas (barbarians) or that of the Aryas.” 

t they Ve fe l 
+ Here Potilome Nishada, 
Base-born sons, 
§ Apadhramsaya sons are sons born in consequence of a violation of the law. 
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prescribed in the Vedas, they confessed their total ignorance of 
them. This threw the King into a melancholic fit, till at last 
he resolved to restore the Vedas by importing Brahmanas 
versed in the Vedic lore. Accordingly, in the tenth century of 
the Christian era, Adisúra wrote to Virasinha, King of Kanya- 
kubja (Kanonj) to send five Brahmanas of five different Gorras 
well versed in the Vedas. The five Brahmanas came at the 
royal invitation with their wives and children accompanied by 
five faithful servants. Their names and Gofvas are noted be- 
LOW i 


Brdhmanas, Gotras. Servants ' Gotřag. 
1, Bhattandrdyana Sdndilya . Makaranda Sankdlina, 
2. Daksha Kasyapa Dasaratha Gautama, 
3. Vedagarbha Sdvarna Kalidasa Vishvamitra. 
4, Chhandada Vitsya Purushottama Maudgalya, 
5. Sriharsa Bharadvaja Virátá * Kasyapa, 
These five Brahmanas had eS ie sons, uig i— 
Bhattanáráyáná se sa 10 
Daksha dug m za .„. J6 
Vedagarbha . “a oes a ae 12 
Chhéndada Jis A ivi w 8 
Sriharsa Vie a o < 4 
56 


These fifty-six sons became the founders of fifty-six families 
who were afterwards honoured by King Ballála Senat with 
56 villages as Brdhmottara jands, a village being assigned to 
each, and each of these fifty-six sons is reckoned as the father 
or patriarch of a distinct family. The fifty-six villages assigned 
to them being situated in that part of the country, called Radha, 
these Brahmanas are called Radhi Brahmanas. The appella- 
aoon they have received from residing in, or holding the 

possession of, the villages assigned to them by King Ballála 


are given below : — s > 
16 sons of Bhattandr yand 14, Maschataka 26. Pushali 
the Sdzdilya Golra. 15. Vasuari 27. Mutlagrami 
no Vandya 16. Kardla, 28. Koari 
2 Kusuma 29. Paldsayé 
3. Dirghdngi 16 sons of Daksha of the 30. Pftamundi 
4. Ghosali Késyapa Gotra, 31, Simalayé ` 
5. Vatavyala i 17, Chatta _. 32 Bhatta 
6. Pariha 18. Ambu 
7, Kalakuli 19. Tailavati _ 12 sons of Vedagarbha of 
8. Kuséri | = 20. Podadi _ the Sávarna Gotra, 
9. Kulabhi ` " 2, Hada - "33. Ganguli 
10, Seyaka 22. Guda ‘34, Pungsika 
rr, Gargari : 23. Bhirisidla 35. Nandi 
Akd sai 24. P4ladht 36. Ghanta 
13 ‘Kesari 25. Pakdas! 37. Kunda 








* Alias Dasarathi. 

+ Balldla Sena is said by some to be the grand-son of Adisura, by his daughter, 
but this is denied. by others, who say that he was the seventh in descent from 
Adistira’s son-in-law. 


ae 
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38 Siydrika ° 8 sons of Chanddaa of the 4 sons of Sriharsa of the 
39. Sati Vatsya Golra. Bharaduaja Gotra, 
qo. Dayi 45. Kanjivilli 53. Mukhati 
åt. Nayi 46. Mahintd 84 Dindi 
42. Pari 47, Prtititunda 55. Sahari 
43 Vali _ 48. Piplái 50, Rayi 
44. Siddhala 49. Ghoséla j 
509. Vapuli : o 





51, Kánjárí 
52. Simldla 

There is, however, a similarity between the Pravara® of the 
Vdtsya Gotra and that of the Sdvarna Gotra, Hence the Vatsya 
and the Sdvarnd are of the same Pravaras, The patriarch of 
Vedagarbha` and Chhándada being one and the same, the des- 
cendants of these two are reckoned as kinsmen, having the same 
blood running in their veins, and therefore intermarriages can- 
not take place among their descendants. — 

The Radhi.Brahmanas are mostly followers of the Aus¢hung 
Sákhá of the Sáma Veda, afew of them are Yajurvedis, bì 
Rigvedis ate scarcely met with among them. | 

The advent of the five Brahmanas forms a marked epoch | 
the history of Bengal. Before that time Buddhism prevailed if 
the country, and the general morality of the people was at a low 
ebb. The introduction of the new element imparted new life 
into society for a time, but a re-action soon took place. Later 
on we shall have occasion’ to advert to this topic. ' 

Next- in rank to the Radhi Bráhmanas stand the Varendras, 
They are also the descendants of the five celebrated worthies 
who came to Bengal at the invitation of Adisura. They have 
the same Gotras as the Radhis, viz, Sdudilya, Bharadvdja, 
Sdvarna, Vdisya and Kédsyapa, They left the country ¢g}l-— 
ed Radha, and sought for habitation in the land knswri “as 

e Varendra, which lies beyond the Ganges. They also received the 
honours of Kulinism at the hands of Ballala Sena, and are either 
Kulins, Srotriyas, or Kab (Vansaja). The Varendras have fif- 
teen gnais} They are Maitra, Baima, Rudra, Sanjarini, Lahidi, 
Bhadudi, Bhadada, Karanja, Nandanavasi, Bhatta, Sali, Sandel, 
Champati, Jhampati, Aditya and Kama Devata. Of these the 
first six are Kulins, the rest are Mauliks (Svotriyas). -The 
Bhanga Kulins are known as Kdép (Vansaja). The Ghataks, 








-+ 








* Owing ta the similarity of names of many Gofra-creating Rishis, these 
Gotras are qualified by the term Prevara, in order to avoid the mistake 
which would otherwise take place. The names of those persons wha bes. 
came celebrated are thus mentioned to the exclusion of others. THis is | 
what is understood by the term “ Pravara,” 

T A gawn is a village, and is derived from the Sanser& word erdi. 
A gaat (gramin) is, therefore, one residing in or having the possession of 
the village conferred as a Brekinotfare land by King Ballila. 
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who are employed in keeping genealogical accounts of the 
drendra class, are known as Kulagegnas, l 
Among the Radhi Bráhmanas a family once reckoned as 
Vansaja cannot mix with the Kulins, but the practice is quite 
ifferent with the Várendras, among whom original or first 
Kdps are always allowed to mix with the Xz/čns if they do 
good acts, a 

Polygamy is not so prevalent among the Varendras as among 

‘the Radhis. Axyapfirvé marriage* is also prevalent among 
them. But a person. marrying in Anzyapúrvá is not respected in 
society. | 
There is another class of Brahmanas in Bengal, called the ` 
Vaidiks, who are said to have left their original abode on the 
north of the Vindhya range, owing to the oppression of the 
Mahomedan rulers, and to have settled, some in Orissa and 
hers in Bengal. The exact time when they came to Bengal 
not known, The Vaidiks are either Dakshindtyas, or Pás- 
chityas. Those who, on their daughters being born, at once ~ 
make the marriage contract, promising to marry them in proper 
time to the bridegrooms selected, are known by the appellation 
of Dédkshindtyas, while those who do not make such contracts, 
and who came to and settled in Bengal in later times, are called 
Péschdtyas, The Vaidiks are not known by any gdwn (gran) 
or village, like the Radhis and Varendras, and their number is 
comparatively small. But many of them are Achdéryas, or Guris, 
to the Radhi and Varendra families, In process of time they 
became followers of the Tantra Shdstras. The Ghataks say 
that they were excluded from Kulinism by King Ballala ; but the 
aidiks, themselves, assert that they opposed the right assumed 
by him of remodelling the castes, and declined to accept- the 
distinctions. conferred of the Radhi and Varendra Brdhmanas, 
They are pretty numerous in Vikrampur, and are chiefly 
Pandits and astronomers. 

Though not conferred by King Balldla there is among the 
Dékshindtyas a sort of Kulznism which is based on good acts. 
Anyaplrvé marriage is prevalent among them, but he who 
marries an Anyapurvd is held in contempt by his kinsmen, and 
is doomed to occupy a degraded position in society. 

There are twenty-four principal Gotrvas among the Vaidiks, as 
enumerated below :— a 












1. Sándilya. s. Bharadvaja, . 9, Agnivesma. 
_-@y'_Kasyapa, 6, Gautama. io, Krishndatreya. 
aa > Vatsya 7. Sankalina. 11. Vasistha. 
4. Sávarna. 8 Kalvisa. 12, Vishva mitra. 


* A girl betrothed to a bridegroom, who loses her would-be husband just 
before the nuptial ceremony takes place. This girl is called an anyapirud, 
j. e, a girl whose husband has already been fixed, but who through mis. 
fortune loses him before her hands are joined with those of her husband. 
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13. Kusika. 1?. Alamyána. ‘gx. Vásuki. 

14. Kausika. 18. Pardsara. = 22 Rohita: 

15. Ghritakausika, 19. Sauaépyana. 23. Vaiyiantauanvas 
i6. -Maudgalya. 20, Atri, ,24, Jamadagnya, 


When King Balldla conferred Kulinism on the Radhi and: 
the Vdrendra Brahmanas, he.excluded the original Brdhmanas 
of Bengal from receiving the royal favours, Their number was 
counted and found-to consist of 700 families, and hence they 
are known by the name“ Saptasati”* Some of these Brah-. 
manas have mixed with the descendants.of the five celebrated 
worthies, who came from Kanauj, some with the Vaidiks, while 
the rest are either Agradantst or Grahachdryas, and gain their 
livelihood by attending at the Shrvdddia and other ceremonies 
of a like nature. The Saptasatis, who could not mix with 
other Bradhmanas, and who still remain separate, are Pithudi, 
Valathuvi, Ndnaksdye, Jagdye, Sagaye, seveetens Kutnigs 
naye, Aratha, &e 

The Madhyasrent Brahmanas are found in Midnapore, Ban- 
kura, and the adjacent districts. At one time intermarriages 
took place between the Radhis, the Varendras, and the Sapta- 
satis on the one side and the Vaidiks on the other. Those 
Bráhmanas, who thus broke through the fetters of their own order, 
formed a distinct class, and are known as Madhi yasvent Brah- 
manas, or Brahmanas who occupy a middle position. Their 
number is gradually on the increase. There is no hereditary 
Kulinism among them, but those who are of good disposition 
and who distinguish themselves by good acts are honoured in 
society. Nevertheless, those among them who are of the San- 
dilya, the Kasyapa, the Vatsya, the Sdvarna and the Bharat: 
vaja Gotras are much more respected than the other, rae 

We now come to another class of Brdhmanas ‘who came 
to Bengal for trade or other purposes, but who are not completely 
domiciled there. Their communication with their kinsmen in 
the North-Western Provinces has been cut off, but they have 
riot been able to mix with the Brdhmanas of this country, 
Their. position is, therefore, isolated. They speak a language 
which is a mixture of the Bengali and the Hindi, and they are 
much addicted to the Vedic rites. Their family appella- 
tions are-~-Dobey, Chowbey, Tewadi, Pandd, Misvi, Tripathi, 
Trivedi, Satpathf, Pithi, Sukla, Bajapayé¢, Agnihotri, Dasds- 
vamedhi, &c. These Brahmanas have forty-two Gotras, of which 





* Mr. Wilson, in his “ Indian Caste,” says that the Saptasatis are some. - 
times called Vaidiks, and are- divided into. Péschdétya (Western) and Ddk- 


 shindtya (Sotithern), but this statement is not correct, for the Vaidiks are 


a quite different class of Brahmanas from the Saptasatis. . 

t Mr. Wilson speaks of the Agradénis as a separate class of Brdhmanas, 
but it appears that they are a branch of the Be ae me nave awe) in 
caste. 
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the first twenty-four are the same as those of the Vaidiks 
numerated before, the rest, eighteen in number, having been 
reated by eighteen Rishfs, who separated themselves from the 
rst twenty-four Gotvas, and became the founders of eighteen 
Te families. It is scarcely necessary to enumerate 
them 
There are certain other classes of Brdhmanas, who were 
originally, probably, pure Brahmanas, but who, owing to the 
occupation they follow, have lost their dignity and have sunk 
in society. These are the Agradauzs,* of about 400 or 500 
families, who receive gifts at the Preca-Shrdddha, the Madaipodi 
Brahmanas, who repeat the mantras over the bodies of the 
dead when they are about to be cremated, the Aafd/7 and other 
Sudra-serving Brdhmanas, and the Datvazua Brahmanas, who 
follow the profession of prognosticators and astrologers. Then 
¥ have the Madyadoshit Brahmanas, who are said to be the 
rscendants of Vimpaksha, a Brahmana of Birbhum (more 
correctly Virabhuma), who, although much addicted to drinking, 
was.an extraordinary man, to whom miracles were ascribed. 
There igs#also another class of Brahmanas, who are said to 
be the descendants of a Sudra who was madea Brdhmana by 
the.word of Vyasa. They are called Vyasokta Brahmanas. 
These Brdhmanas are not much réspected by the other 
Brahmanas. 
= We will conclude our notice of the different classes of Brah- 
manas by giving a short account of the Pir A’li Brdhmanas, who 
are well-known by the title of Thakur (Tagore). They are the 
descendants of Bhattanarayana, through his son, Naru or Nara- 
ingha, The ninth in descent from the Bhattandrdyana was 
Dharanidhara, whose grandson was Dhananjaya. The tenth 
in descent from Dhananjaya, ze., twenty-first in descent from 
Bhattandrdyana, was Purushotama, to whom the name PirA’li, 
was first applied. The fifth in descent from Purushottama, ef 









twenty-sixth from Bhattanarayana, was Panchanana,{ who lef 
Jessore and settled at Govindapur. The son of Panchánané 
was jayaradma, whose house was acquired by the British 
Government for the erection of the Fort William. He was the 
great-grandfather of the illustrious Dwarkanath Tagore and 
Prasanna Kumar Tagore, the son of Rammani Tagore and 
Gopimohan Tagore respectively. 
The position of the Pir A’li BrAhamanas is isolated. Though 
_deggendants of Bhattandrdyana, who came to Bengal at the 
invitation of Adisura, they are excluded from the community of 
Brahmanas, owing to some blame which.attached to the family 





* See foot-note under the Saptasatis ( hal p. 354). 
+ Madya =: wine and Doshi = blamed 
f Panchdnana first < seumed the title of Thakur or Tagore as it is now spelt, 
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when Purushottama was alive. If any pure Brahmana, 


attracted by the wealth of the Pir A’li Brahmanas, marries 
- daughter of the latter, he at once becomes a PirA’li Brdhmana 


9 


and is cut off from the society of his kinsmen. 


KULINISM AS INSTITUTED BY KING BALLALA AND AS 
REORGANISED BY DEVIVARA, 


We have seen before that the five Brahmanas who came to 
Bengal at the invitation of Adisura, had fifty-six sons, and that 
each of these fifty-six sons became the recognised father or 
patriarch of a separate family. In course of time some of the 
children* of these fifty-six patriarchs were found wanting in strict 
observance of all that religion demanded, and in the good 
qualities, which, according to the Hindu S4Adéstras, should dis- 
tinguish people of the highest caste from people of other castes, 
Accordingly, King Ballala, of the Ambastha (Vaidya) casi 
who filled the throne of Gauda about the twelfth century 
the Christian erat determined to create “ aŭ aristocratic and 
powerful hierarchy, placed in such a position of dignity that no 
misdemeanour and immorality could deprive it of hereditary pri- 
vileges, or the reverence of the lower classes.”{ Having made 
up his mind to carry out this social reform, the King invited 
the representatives of the fifty-six families, and appointed a day 
for conferring upon them the honours of Kulinism., Some 
of the Brdhmanas attended the Royal Court at about-9 A.M. 
some at about 10-30 A.M, and the rest at about I-30 P.M. 
Those who attended at I-30 P.M. were considered model 
Bréhmanas, who must have performed daily the routine of all 
religious rites before they were able to attend, and were honoyy= 
ed with the highest rank of Kulenisaz. Those who attendéd at 
about 10-80 A.M. obtained the second rank of Kulinism, and are 
known by the appellation of Svotviyas, while those who attend- 
ed at about 9 A.M. were placed last in the rank of Kulinism, and 
became Gauna Kulins, The number of families that received 
the three ranks of Kulinism are as shown below :— 

. 8 families ...  Mukhya or first grade Kulins 


34 s w Srotriyas or second grade Kulins 
145; .. Gauna or last grade Kulins 
Total ... 56. 


With the establishment of Kulinisma code of law was passed, 
the principal features of which are that the Kudivs should give 


* The word “ children,” as used here, must be understood in a wide sense, including 
grandchildren and great-grandchildren also. 

} The date of Ballála Sena is given by Dr. Rajendralala Mitra, as A.D. 1066, 
See Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 1865, page 126. But this is disputed by 
others. | = | 

tt See Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXIJ, Part IIT, No 1, 1893. 
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their daughters to and receive daughters from the Kuin family. 
They were also permitted to receive Svofriya daughters, but 
could not give their daughters to Svotriyas, and could never 
receive daughters from a Gauna Kulin family.* Those who 
acted otherwise lost the dignity of their rank. At the time of 
the institution of Kulinism a village with other rent-free lands 
was assigned to each family.. Hence arose the fifty-six ghais 
(gramins) noted before. 

In the new code of social law passed by Ballala Sena no 
provision was made for the elevation of the lower ranks when 
families became extinct, or when they fell from their position 
to lower ranks by contracting illegal marriages, Hence, as Kulin 
houses disappeared, the difficulty -of procuring husbands 
for daughters greatly increased ; the consequence was the 
giving of a number of daughters, amounting, in some cases, to 
200 or 250, or more, to one person of the first grade Kulin 
family. The dire effects of having a plurality of wives can 
be ‘imagined better than described. A person marrying 
(say) fifty wives (not to speak of 200 or more) in different 
villages can scarcely find time to visit each wife once a year. 
It is also not possible for him to bring in all the wives to his 
own house (a thatched cottage, perhaps), and cage them up in 
it. So he makes the best bargain of the foolish act, for which 
he himself is not so much to blame as the person who framed 
the code of law forthe Kulin family. By turn he pays visits 
to each wife, demands money from her as due for the honour 
of the family in which he was born, and if her parents are suffi- 
ciently well off to satisfy his avidity, he tarries with her for a 
yeek or so, pockets the money and then hastens to pay a visit 
to atrother wife. Should the wife fail to satisfy his thirst for 
money, he abuses or ill-treats her and flies off at once, never 
to come again. The exacting of money from the families of 
wives became then a regular profession of the family of Kulin 
Brdhmanas, to the utter neglect of literary or religious pursuits, 
The nine good qualities which the first Kulins possessed at the 
time of Ballála Sena thhs melted away, and the sons of Kulin 
families became a set of vain persons, expecting to be honoured 
on account of their Kad or family. “Kulin married women, 
neglected by their husbands, in hundreds of instances, live in 
adultery, in some cases with the knowledge of their parents, 
The houses of ill-fame at Calcutta and other large towns are 
filled with the daughters of Kulin Brdhmanas ; and the husbands 
of these women have lately been found, toa most extraordinary 
extent, among the most notorious atid: dangerous dacoits—gso 

entirely degraded are these favourites of Ballala Sena,.”+ 


Cer Tt — NP RAT ERATE ANT RN poau n a aaa A a 
* The work in which the Kulin arrangements made by King Ballala are recorded, 
is called “ Mishra.” 
+ Ward, Vol. I, p. 33. 
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When King Ballala instituted Kudznzsm, he had probably a 
good object in view, véz., the creation of a number of Kulin 
families possessing nine good qualities. But he was short- 
sighted. He forgot to make in his code of social law provision 
for supplying the place of families which became extinct. 
Hence flowed all those evils and curses which still remain a 
living scandal of the Brahmana community of Bengal, A 
Kulin Brahmana dies, and his wives, numbered by scores, 
become widows, Happily under the benign influence of English 
education, the practice of marrying a number of wives is fast 
decaying. 

(To be continued.) 


ART, X.—CAGLIOSTRO, 


A CENTURY has not yet elapsed since, under the orders 
of the Pope, a lonely and half-forgotten captive was 
fretting out his soul in the upper storey of the dungeon of 
ot. Angelo. His appearance, as described by his contem- 
poraries, was common-place and even ignoble. His figure was 
squat and fat. He had a round bullet-head, with coarse black 
hair and a nut-brown complexion. His lips were thick and 
sensual, and he had a decided squint in his eyes. He spoke 
French and Italian with so execrable a Sicilian accent, that, as 
Pater Marcellus who reported his trial before the Inquisition 
recorded with humorous pathos, “it sounded as if he were 
@eiking Hebrew.” His manner was so'vulgar that a competent 
‘witness declared him to be “a lackey in disguise.” A well- 
informed interviewer likened his appearance to that of “a 
Podolian bull,” There was something, indeed, of nobility and 
of energy in his aquiline nose, in the bold sweep of his eye- 
brows, in his deep-ringing voice, in his square-set jaw, and, 
above all, in the dark steady gleam, which appears never to 
have been absent from his eyes. Still, he hardly suggested a 
person whom the Holy Roman Inquisition would deem worthy 
of its terrors. Nevertheless, this wretched captive was the 
greatest of mountebanks who ever strutted their hour on the 
boards of the world’s-fair, He was none less than that prince 
of charlatans, Cagliostro. 
~a It is not enough to say that Cagliostro posed as a magician, 
ores forth as the apostle of a mystic religion. After all, 
in its mild-way, our own generation puts on its evening dress 
to worship at the feet of media, whose familiar spirits enable 
them to wriggle out of ropes in cupboards, or to project 
cigarette-papers from the ceiling. -We ride our hobby, how- 
ever, only when the whim seizes us, and, as soon as it wearies, 
we break it in pieces, and fling it aside with a laugh. But 
Cagliostro impressed himself deeply on the history of his 
times, He flashed on the world like a meteor. He carried it 
by storm, Princes and nobles thronged to his magic “ opera- 
tions,” They prostrated themselves before him for hours. His 
horses and his coaches and his liveries rivalled a king’s in 
- Magnificence. He was offered, ‘and refused, .a ducal throne. 
No less illustrious a writer than the Empress of Russia deemed 
him a worthy subject of her plays. Goethe made him the 
hero of a famous drama. A French cardinal and an English - 
lord were his bosom companions, In an age which arrogated 
to itself the title of zie philosophic, the charm of his eloquence 
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drew thousands to his Lodges, in which he preached the 
mysteries of his Egyptian ritual, as revealed to him by the 
Grand-Kophta under the shadow of the pyramids, His name 
has gone down to history for ever under the stigma of having 
been privy to the forgery of no less a name than that of the 
Queen of France for the most gigantic of swindles. He was 
flung, not like a felon, into a common gaol, but, like a noble, 
into the Bastille. Acquitted by the Courts, yét banished by 
the King, he proudly withdrew, a martyr to liberty, crying out 
with the scorn of a Titan of old: “ Elsewhere will I make my 
voice heard,’ and five thousand people knelt down on the shore 
to receive his blessing as his vessel sailed for a freer country. 
There, on the 20th June, 1786, he “made his voice heard” in 
the predictions, that the Bastille should be demolished and 
converted into a public promenade, and that there should , 
arise in France a ruler, who should abolish /ettres-de-cachet.J 
should convoke the General Estates, and should restore the 
true religion, Three years later, he burst into fiendish exulta- 
tion over the fulfilment of his ‘prophecy, as the mob swarmed 
over the parapets of the Bastille, and slaughtered the governor 
with his guard. Yet suddenly he was unmasked. A news- 
paper writer, whom he had received in his office with his hat 
insolently pulled over his brows, and whom he had ordered out 
of his house like a tramp or beggar, denounced him as a rogue 
and a quack. He fled. His power had vanished. He bécame 
almost penniless. He wandered at random from land to land, 
until at last he was arrested at Rome, and sentenced by the 
Inquisition as a heretic and a Freemason. He flickered out in 
a dungeon, forgotten and neglected, a spemt rocket, the shadoy- 
of a great name. | eae 
Giuseppe Balsamo was born at Palermo on the 8th June, 
1743. His usual alias, the “ Conte di Cagliostro,” was borrow- 
ed from an aunt, who bore the name without the title,- His 
father, who was a respectable merchant, died in his childhood. 
Guiseppe was sent to a monastery for his education. He soon 
showed himself a graceless ne’er-do-weel. He fought with the 
police, forged passes for the theatre, robbed his uncle, black- 
mailed his cousin's lover, and kept the vilest company. He was 
suspected of the murder ofacanon. He abtained access to the 
office of a notary, related to his family, for the purpose of 
forging a will of the Marchese Maurigi, whereby he defrauded. 
a pious foundation. He also dabbled in magic. One of 1 
experiments, in which, after a few passes in the air, he caused 
_ his companion to see a lady playing cards at her castle, if it 
be not mere hearsay, would certainly suggest a power of 
hypnotism. On another occasion, he swindled a goldsmith 
named Marano out of sixty ounces of gold by promising to 
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assist him in lifting a buried treasure. On entering the cavern, 
however, the luckless Marano found, not a treasure, but a crowd 
of Balsamo’s accomplices, who, disguised as devils, gave him 
a sound thrashing. Marano swore to rip up the swindler with 
his dagger. Balsamo fled to Messina, where he picked up 
acquaintance with a strolling alchemist, ‘calling himself Alto- 
tas, and of unknown origin. They travelled together to 
Alexandria and Rhodes, and afterwards obtained subordinate 
positions in the chemical labaratory of the Grand-master Pinto 
of Malta. Here Altotas died. Balsamo accompanied the 
Maltese Knight, Aguino, to Naples, and thence found his way 
alone to Rome, where he married a domestic servant named 
Laurenza Feliciani. He then went into partnership with a more 
refined scoundrel, calling himself the Marchese d’Agliata, and 
passing as a Colonel in the Prussian army. I mention these 
facts simply because they contain the germ of many of 
alsamo’s later pretensions, The remainder of his earlier 
history is neither amusing nor instructive.. It is the common- 
.place and sordid history of a scoundrel who, when the swindles 
of bill-forging and gold-making left him out at elbows, was 
glad to eke out a living as his wife’s pander and bully. 
In 1776, Balsamo was in England, He gave himself out as 
a Colonel in the Prussian service, and assumed various titles, of 
which the “ Marchese Balsamo” and the “ Conte di Cagliostro ” 
are alone of importance, His wife called herself the ‘ Countess 
Serafina Feliciani”” She must have been of very striking 
beauty. As late as the trial, the worthy Father Marcellus 
describes her, with some enthusiasm, as still young, of middle 
size, with very white complexion, a rounded face, and a noble 
though buxom figure. He adds that her sparkling eyes, com- 
bined-with her soft and engaging manner, and her interesting 
features, with their slightly melancholy expression, were well 
‘calculated to inspire a warmer passion. Cagliostro posed 
as a species of wonder-doctor, receiving payment from the 
rich only to scatter it among the poor. He carried about two 
mysterious substances, his “Materia Prima,” ared powder, 
with which he multiplied gold, and his “ Egyptian Wine,” with 
which he prolonged existence. He dropped hints that he was 
the son of the Grand-Master Pintoof Malta and a Princess of 
Trebizonde. He borrowed from the Comte de St, Germain 
the suggestion that he had attended as a guest atthe wedding 
$ Cana. He hawked common powders against wrinkles. He 
‘Wad to flee the country on account of legal proceedings, on the 
part of Miss Fry and Mr, Scott, whom he had victimised with 
such gross devices as pretending to foretell by astrology the 
numbers to be successful in a lottery, and obtaining a diamond 
necklace on the pretext that, by burying it in the ground, he 
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could increase the size of the jewels. Altogether, he does not 
appear to have risen much above the level of a jack-puddin 
in.a quack-doctor’s booth. The really important matters 1 
connection with this visit are two: zsć, that he was initiate 
into Freemasonry, and took four degrees, in the Scotch Lodg 
“ Hope” in London; and, 2z@, that he picked up, at a second- 
hand book-stall, the mystic writings of one George Cofton, 
which suggested to him the idea of the Egyptian ritual. 

A summary of the leading tenets of this ritual may be of 
interest. There are two chief sets of materials from which such 
a summary can be constructed : rs¢, the Inquisitors’ account of 
the contents of a manuscript, entitled “ Egyptian Masonry,” 

which was discovered at Cagliostro’s lodging when he was 
- arrested, and which was destroyed by the Court’s order at the 
close of the trial ; and, 2d, the memoranda taken by Elise von 
der Recke at Mitau in 1779 of a lecture delivered by Cagliostro 
and published in her treatise in 1787. The tenor of th@g 
- materials is different. “Egyptian Masonry” embodied the 
observances of votaries and the constitution of Lodges.. The 
lecture traced the steps by which the votary could advance 
to higher powers over the spirit-world. 

' Freemasonry, according to Cagliostro, was founded by 
Enoch and Elias. It was open to both sexes. Its present 
form, especially with regard to the exclusion of women, is a 
corruption. The true form was preserved only by the Grand- 
Kophta, or High-Priest of the Egyptians. By him’ it was 
revealed to Cagliostro. The votaries of any religion are admis- 
sible, subject to three conditions: rsf, that they believe in the 
existence of a God; and, that they believe in the immortality of 
the .soul; and, 3rd, that they have been initiated into commen- 
masonry. The candidate must swear an oath of secresy, and 
of obedience to the Secret Superiors. The patron of Egyptian 
Masonry is St. John, not the Baptist, but the Evangelist: It is 
divided into the usual three grades of Apprentice, Fellow- 
craft, and Master-mason. A Lodge has four chief officers :— 
(1) the Venerable, (3) the Keeper of the Seal, 
(2) the Orator, (4) the Inspector, 
each with a Deputy. The ceremonies are so ludicrous that 
they read like the practical jokes of a cynic. When a woman 
is admitted as an apprentice, a lock of her hair is cut off, and 
returned to her at the close of the ceremony, with the direction 
to present it, with a pair of gloves, tothe man of her choice.’ 
Men are passed to the degree of Fellow-craft in the nam of 
Helon, Melion and Tetragrammaton (which words, Cagliostro 
gravely informed the Inquisition, are Arabic, and holy), In 
raising a brother to the degree of Master-mason, the Vener- 
able requires the services of an innocent boy or girl, known as 
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the “ orphan,” who, solemnly invested with a white gown and 
blue sash, is placed behind a screen, called the “tabernacle.” 
This tabernacle contains only a footstool and a table with three 
burning candles. Here there will appear to the orphan in a’ 
vision the seven pure spirits :-— 


(1) Anael. (4) Gabriel, 
(2) Michael. (5) Uriel, 
(3) Raphael. (6) Zobiachel. 


(7) Annachiel. 
These will declare, whether the candidate is or is not worthy 
of office, Incase of a woman, however, Moses must also be 
summoned, and will declare his assent by retaining in his hand, 
throughout the vision, the wreath of artificial roses with which 
she will be invested. The object of Egyptian Masonry is 
Perfection, to be obtained only through Regeneration, which is 
partly Moral and partly PAysical. Either species of regenera- 
tion must be preceded by Isolation, called the “ Quarantine,” 
and lasting for forty days. Moral regeneration is effected as 
follows: Ona high mountain, known for this purpose as “ Sinai,” 
the candidates, who must consist of thirteen Master-masons, 
are secluded in a building, to be called “ Sion,” and to be built 
in three storeys, each forming one apartment. The upper 
apartment is 18 feet square, with onesmall entrance, and, on 
each side, four oval windows. The second apartment, which 
is round, and lit up by a single lamp, contains thirteen beds, 
and is called “ Ararat,” in memory of the mountain on which 
the ark found repose. The third chamber is a storehouse and 
dining-room. Every day, six hours are to be passed in medi- 
tation and rest, three in prayer, nine in religious exercises, and 
~six in recruiting the shattered energies. The religious exercisesin- 
clude the preparation of pentagrams out of the skin of alamb or 
„a Jewish boy’s caul, On the 33rd day the candidates will begin 
to be visited by the seven pure spirits. At last, on the 40th day, 
these spirits will hand over, to each candidate, one pentagram, 
signed with all seven names, and seven pentagrams, each signed 
with one nameonly, The one pentagram gives the holder control 
over all seven spirits. Each of the seven pentagrams, how- 
ever, gives control merely over its signatory, but (save the 
mark?) is a transferable instrument. For physical regenera- 
tion, the Master-mason must, every fiftieth year, lock himself 
up, with a friend, at full-moon, in an apartment with an alcove. 
His diet consists of light broth with herbs, and rain-water, 
which must have fallen in May. Each meal must begin 
with a fluid and end with a bread-crust. On the 17th day, 
the candidate is to be cupped, and. begin to take certain 
white drops, six in the morning and six in the evening 
increasing the number by two each day up to the 32nd.. He 
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is then again cupped in the morning twilight, and put to 
bed, where he remains till the operation is completed, 
On the 33rd, he will take one grain of the sateria prima, 
which will be followed by ldss of consciousness. On recover- 
ing his senses, he will be given a broth, prepared from a 
pound. of beef, without fat. On the 34th, two grains will be 
administered. - The candidate will become delirious, and will 
lose his skin and his teeth and his hair, A tepid bath follows 
onthe 35th. On the 36th, one grain of walerza prema is to 
be taken in a glass of old wine. The candidate will fall 
into a gentle sleep, during which his skin and his teeth and 
his hair will grow afresh. On awaking he will take a per- 
fumed bath, and, on the 38th day, a bath of saltpetre. On 
the 39th, ten drops of Cagliostro’s balsam will be administer- 
ed in two spoonfuls of claret. On the goth day the “physical 
regeneration is complete. The benefit to be derived reads 
almost like the tag of a quack-doctor at a fair. The candi-b 
date’s life is prolonged—until the Almighty shall be pleased 
to take it away. | A , 

= IEn the lecture, to which I have already alluded, Cagliostro 
declared Moses, Elias and Christ to be the Secret Superiors. 
They have attained to such perfection in Masonry that, exalted 
into higher spheres, they are able to create fresh worlds for the 
glory of the Lord. Each is still the head of a secret community, 
Such a community falls into five classes, each recruited from 
that below. The first and lowest, composed of the elect of 
perfect Master-masons, comprises 72 members, who possess an 
elixir for prolonging life, but are forbidden to divulge it to 
others without the sanction of the Secret Superiors. The 
second comprises 49 members, who possess the powers, firstly 
of transmuting metals into gold by the “ red powder ;” and, 
secondly, of instantly communicating their thoughts to their 
superiors, though more than a hundred miles distant.. The 
third comprises 35 members, and the fourth, 24, These two 
classes constitute the most critical period of development, du- 
. ring which the evil spirits labour to lead astray the members to 
black magic. The fifth and highest comprises 12 members, 
one of whom, at the time of the lecture, was about to be exalt- 
ed to the sphere of the Superiors, and thereby head a fourth 
community. Cagliostro modestly claimed to belong to the third 
class in the community of Elias, Members, during this long 
course of perfection, must, of course, often appear to, die, 
Cagliostro, in his lecture, prophesied that he would soon under 
go such a momentary demise, In fulfilment of this prophecy, 
` he pretended to die, and-return to life, at Lyon, six years later 
in 1785. Perfect wisdom is embodied in three chapters, missing 
out of the Bible, but to be recovered by a proper understand- 
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ing of. the formula I, S. H., the sun, the compass, and triangle, 
‘he numbers 2 and 7, 3 and 9, and the word Jehovah, ` ` 
The greatest miracle which Cagliostro ever performed, 
s, to my mind, that he ever- persuaded anybody to listen to 
his rubbish. The “ Arabic ” formula is on a level with the gib- 
berjsh of a gipsy fortune-teller. Professor Norberg of Upsala 
accosted him in Arabic at Strasburg, and the charlatan could 
only stare in helpless ignorance. The whole system was 
patched up of snatches of those mystic missioms, with which 
visionaries like Swedenborg and swindlers like Schrepfer had 
retidered the world familiar. The trial before the Inquisition 
discloses that Cagliostro was familiar with both these teachers. 
“ Svedieborg” and “ Scieffort,” however, are the “nearest 
approach, that honest Pater Marcellus can make to names so. 
. barbarous. Much acumen has been wasted in attempts to explain 
| qpagliostro’s amazing influence, on the ground that he was a 
| secret emissary of the Jesuits, who plotted to enslave men’s 
minds by entangling them in mystic day-dreams. Such a 
thesis, on the face of it, is not argument, but invective. There 
is not a tittle of evidence to show that Cagliostro must, 
| beyond question, have had the support of the Jesuits. The 
suggestions, by ‘which the thesis is supported, are four in , 
number: 1s¢, that contemporary opinion set him down as a 
Jesuit emissary ; 22d, that Schrepfer was such an emissary, and 
that Cagliostro indented largely on his system; 37d, that 
Cagliostro’s operations were -directly conducive to the attain- 
ment of the Jesuits’ object; and, 4¢#, that no other theory 
will explain the immense sums of money, of which he was 
mg dispose. None of these suggestions are established. 
In the--first place, contemporary opinion was not, by any 
means, unattimous in setting down the adventurer as a Jesuit 
emissary. Many regarded him as one of the leaders of the 
mysterious, and chiefly imaginary, Society of the Illuminati, 
to which that generation, unable to grasp the idea of the 
upheaval of a nation, attributed. the working of the revolution. 
After all, however, the guess-work even of contemporaries is 
a very feeble argument. In the second place, it is not proved 
that Schrepfer was a Jesuit emissary, and it is certain that 
his system, if he had one, was bitterly opposed by Cagliostro. 
' Schrepfer was an innkeeper of Leipzig. He appears to have 


taken up mysticism as a money-making business. He attract- 







ustom to his tavern. by pretending to possess the secret 
dom of Freemasonry, and- to be able to call up spirits 
| from the tomb. He admitted women to his performances, 
| and taught obedience to Secret Superiors, He laid himself out 
| to be regarded as an instrument of the Jesuits, and, for this 
| 


purpose, entered into correspondence with Dr. Stark and 
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Count Brühl, using the undoubted jargon of the society. 
Amongst other symbols, which were believed to appertain tc 
the Jesuits, and which Cagliostro employed equally witl 
Schrepfer, I may instance the formula I. 8%. H., the Sun, th 
Seven Spirits, supposed to refer to the seven sacraments, an 
the word Jehovah, which contained the numerical value of three 
times three, in allusion to the Trinity. These devices enabled 
him to persuade the world that he had been entrusted with a 
secret fund by the Jesuits. The success of this imposture 
turned his head. He gave himself out as the natural son of the 
Duke of Orleans, and a Colonel in the French army. He nod- 
ded familiarly to a prince, who had him flogged for insolence, 
He borrowed large sums of money or the security of myste- 
rious caskets, He attempted to effecta secret arrangement, 
by which the Duke of Saxony was to become a mercenary 
of the Jesuits. The whole affair, however, was a swindle. 
Unable to keep up the pretext, Schrepfer shot himset 
onthe 8th October, 1774, in the park known as the Rosen- 
thal, The boxes, in which his treasures were deposited, 
contained rubbish and waste-paper. Cagliostro claimed to 
have. met Schrepfer at Leipzig; but, though he patently 
borowed hints from his life and his gibberish, .he always pro- 
tested his horror of his system, and even alleged that he had 
prophesied his death. Pater Marcellus, indeed, muddles up 
the dates of this occurrence ; but the fact is very evident, that 
the charlatans were not in accord. When Cagliostro proceeded 
‘to Mitau in 1779, he found Dr. Stark performing all sorts of 
hocus-pocus in a secret and mystic society, of which he was 
the leader. A bitter quarrel existed between them, and e * 
inveighed against the other as a “black magician.” Inf 
third “place, Cagliostro’s operations were not directly conducive 
to the attainment of the Jesuits’ object. * It would appear . that 
the Jesuits’ object was, or was supposed to be, to.entice away 
Freemasons from the Lodges of the so-called “ Strict Observ- 
ance,” of which they were afraid, as being organised on a severe 
system of obedience to almost self-electing superiors. Thus 
Schrepfer, writing to Dr. Stark, declared, in his mystic shib- 
boleth, that he" must proceed against the Strict Observance ; 
for that is the duty of the B.J.J.” Cagliostro, however, through- 
out his trial, describes himself as specially visiting the: Lodges 
of the Strict . Observance ; and if, as is generally supposed, 
Dr. Stark's mission was to leaven Freemasonry * with Je 
principles by what he termed the “ clericate,” it stands to ae 
that Cagliostro, in preaching a crusade against him, was per- 
forming no service to the Order. In any case, it is difficult to 
understand how the Order could be served by a swindler who 
shamelessly plundered his converts for his own behoof, In the 
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fourth place, it is not true that no other theory will explain 
the immense sums of money. of which he was able to dispose, 
Father Marcellus reckons up that, apart from presents, he must 
have made. no less than 100,000 scudi out of his believers. At 
most places, he lived in apartments assigned to him by his 
wealthy disciples. In France, where his style was most dash- 
ing, it is certain that the Cardinal de Rohan paid for his ex- 
travagance. The Cardinal himself alluded to the fact in a 
letter, in which he laboured to prove “how unjust is the asser- 
tion of the world, that I am ruining myself for Count 
Cagliostro,” though the reasons assigned, that his friend was 
“a god” and had “lived for the last 300 years,” are not very 
convincing, The value of private presents may be estimated 
from the fact, that during his one month’s stay at Warsaw, 
which was a failure from start to finish, 2,500 ducats in 
jewelery, besides 8,000 ducats in fees for operations, passed into 
this clutches, He certainly spent every farthing that he pocket- 
ed; for his wardrobe was actually seedy on his bolt from St. 
Petersburg, and, at the close of his last visit to London, he fled 
to avoid arrest, leaving his wife to face the catch-poles. The 
period of his magnificence, at most, extended to about seven . 
years. Under the circumstances, there is not the least reason 
for supposing that he drew on a secret. fund. The real fact 
is that Cagliostro was a shameless and cunning scoundrel, 
serving no purpose other than his own. Tlie age was morbid. 
Except in England, where lie found the fewest of his dupes 
among the better classes, all healthy interest in affairs of State 
was repressed with an iron heel. It gave place to a sickly 
craving for the art of gold-making, the elixir of life, the philo- 
®apher’ s stone, and the buried wisdom of the Templars. 
Secret societies, once, perhaps, necessary as a safeguard against 
oppression, were now required to invest these studies with a 
nimbus, whicir alone rescued them from exposure and ridicule. 
Then followed that awakening of ideas, which ended in the 
Revolution. People thought for themselves. The practical 
affairs of life furnished an all-absorbing interest. The musty 
cobwebs were brushed aside. Enfranchised citizens rebelled 
against the dictates-of Secret Superiors. Cagliostro’s occupa- 
tion was gone, He was powerless, except before audiences of 
awe-hushed believers. He fell out of the ranks. The world 
shrugged its shoulders‘and he was forgotten. 

From England, Cagliostro proceeded to the Hague, where 
Ae created some sensation ‘by forming, . under the Countess 
Feliciani, a Lodge of female Masons, A Dutch gentleman, 
however, paid him 400 rix-dollars forthe numbers to be suc- 
cessful in the Brussels lottery ; and, as soon as he had left to 
engage the numbers, the astrologer fled in hot haste to Venice, 
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where, under the alias of the Marchese Pellegrini, he swindled 
a merchant out of 1,000 sequins by all sorts of hocus-pocus, 
amongst which the arts of converting mercury into silver, and 
hemp into silk, figured largely. At Nurenberg, he eased a 
nobleman of ‘a diamond ring, by giving him to understand 
that, though travelling zzcoguzto, he was a Grand-master of 
Freemasons. At Berlin and Danzig, he achieved no marked 
success. At Konigsberg, the coarseness of his manners so 
disgusted the leaders of society, that, finding no one at home 
' for his visits, he drove off in the highest dudgeon, He still 
appears, in fact, as a rather vulgar type of swindler in high 
life, with nothing very original-in his claims or his methods. 
Nevertheless, he had already conceived a project so dazzling 
and so daring, that it reads almostlike a fable. The Empress 
Catherine of Russia was undoubtedly the most powerful, and 
also the most brilliant, potentate in Europe. Her hobby was, 
to transform Russia, by virtue of her fiat, from barbarism to 
culture. For this purpose, she was the avowed champion of 
“advance” in every department of thought. Cagliostro’s idea 
was nothing less than to engraft on Freemasonry, and thereby 
disseminate through the world, his new and mysterious religion, 
with all the pomp and glamour of the Tsarina’s patronage. 

He began by feeling his ground with skill and with caution, 
In March 1 779, he appeared at Mitau in the Baltic Provinces. 
Mitau appeared a convenient stepping-stone to St. Petersburg. 
His plan was to obtain a foothold among the German nobility 
at Mitau, and, supported by their influence, to enter St. Peters- 
burg in triumph. At the outset his success was amazing. . He 
took the little world of Kurland by storm. The reigning Duk 
and Duchess were deep in his mysteries, The leading nobles 
and their ladies worshipped him. In fact, a section of them 
offered to place him on the ducal throne. This offer he had 
the loyalty, or, as his wife déclared, the caution to decline, 
The Duchess’ sister, Elise von der Recke, was urged by her own 
father, Count von Medem, to accompany Cagliostro to St. 
Petersburg, and thereby to earn for Mitau the glory of furnish- 
ing the first Grand Mistress of: the Lodge, to be opened under _ 
the auspices of the Empress of all the Russians. Years after- 
wards, when Cagliostro was a prisoner in the Bastille, he refer- 
red to the Duke as one of the persons with whom he had 
associated at Mitau. By way of retort, Elise von der Recke 
published a treatise, in which she attempted to unmask tigẹs 
impostor. She was a lady of singular nobleness and sweet- 
ness of character. She appears, however, by brooding over 
the death of her brother, to have moped herself into a morbid 
state of day-dream, half-religious and half-mystic, 

The first “ operation” was held at the mansion of Count von 
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der Howen. A boy ofsix, the son of Marshal von Medem, and 
thus Elise’s own cousin, was selected as the “ innocent orphan.” 
Cagliostro anointed the boy’s left hand and head with “ oil 
of wisdom,” and thereby threw him into profuse perspiration. 
Cagliostro, who read out a psalm, asked the boy's father, what 
vision he would like. “His mother and sister,’ replied the 
father, afraid lest the child might be terrified by a strange 
apparition, The boy gazed for ten minutes at his anointed 
hand, and then cried: “I see my mother and sister.” “ What 
is your sister doing,” asked Cagliostro, “ She is clutching at 
her heart as if in pain,’ ’ replied the boy, “and now she is 
kissing my brother, who has come home. This appeared im- 
possible, because the brother was away, at a distance of some 
seven miles; bat inquiry elicited, that, as a matter of fact, the 
biother had unexpectedly returned, and the sister had suffered 

#from a severe attack of palpitation of the heart, in a house 
so distant, that the magician could not have informed him- 
self of the occurrences by means of a mirror. Cagliostro, 
before his Judges, gave the same account of the experiment, 
except that he there described the boy as kneeling before a 
table, and gazing into a glass bottle, lit up from behind by 
two or three candles. This, however, was clearly an error of 
memory, because he described the boy as first seeing an angel, 
showing that he was confusing a later experiment. 

On the roth April, Cagliostro suddenly announced, that, as 
revealed to him, by a spirit message, the familiar demons of a 
necromancer, by whom he meant Dr. Stark, were searching 
after an immense treasure and some magic instruments, de- 

posite, 600 years before, by a potent sorcerer, at Wilzen, near 
the Baltic Sea, If the demons achieved their object, centuries, 
he alleged, would elapse, before the world would recover from 
the deadly effects. He sketched a plan of the forest, in which 
the treasure was buried. On the next day, the little von 
Medem saw, in a vision, an angel in the form of a child stand- 
ing in a forest, and disclosing, beneath the earth, the treasure 
and the magic instruments, besides a casket of “ red powder.” 
Some time later, Cagliostro held, at the mansion of the von 
Medems, an “ operation,” in which the same boy again offi- 
ciated as the “ orphan.” Cagliostro burnt a piece of paper, 
inscribed with magic characters, and rubbed the orphan’s head 
ugh the ashes, The orphan was then locked in an apartment, 
vhich two candles were burning on a writing table. By the 
side of the candles lay a sheet of paper, covered with magic 
characters. The audience assembled around the closed door. 
Cagliostro, waving his Freemason’s rapier, broke into an in- 
cantation, of which nothing but the recurring formula Helion, 
Melion, Tetragramimaton could be understood. A spectator 
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_who offered to satisfy himself, whether his doors were properly 
locked, was ordered back with frightful menaces, The orphan 
was directed to kneel, and Cagliostro asked, what he saw, The 
following colloquy was held through the closed door :-— 

Orphan.—I see a pretty boy, who last time opened the earth 
for me in the forest. 

Caghostvo—Good. Ask the boy to show you X., with chains 
at his throat and hands and feet? 

Orphan.—\ see X. He looks very sulky, and is fettered 
hand and foot, and at his throat too. 

Cagliostvo.—What do you see now ? 

Orphan.—The little boy keeps drawing the chain tighter, 

Cagliostro.—Where is X. now? 

Orphan—(named X.’s estate, a few miles outside the town). 

Caghostvo.— Stamp on the ground and order X, to disappear ; 
and ask the pretty boy to show you the brother of your cousi 
von der Recke? 

Orphan.—Her brother has come. 

Cagliostvo,—Does he look gay or sad? How is he dressed ? 

Orphan.—He looks pleased and is wearing a red uniform. 

Cagtiostro.—Tell him to answer “Yes” or “No” to my 
thoughts by signs. 

‘Orphan.—He says “ Yes.” 

Cagtiostvo.—What is he doing now? 

Orphan.—~He is laying his hand on his heart, and is looking 
at me pleasantly. 

Cagtliostvo.—What would you like to see now ? 

Orphan.—The little girl that looks like your wife, and that 
you showed me last time. — 

Cagliostro,—What do you see now? j 

Orphan. — The little girl has-come. 

Cagtiostvo.-EXmbrace the little girl and kiss her ; ; then ask 
her to show you the forest (the orphan was heard kissing the 
apparition), 

-Orphan,—I see the forest and a felled tree in it. 

Cagliostro.— Ask the little girl that the earth may be opened? 

Orphan.—-The earth is open and I see five candle-sticks, 
gold, silver, and various papers, some red powder, and some 
iron instruments. 

Cagliostro,—Now let the earth bé closed up again, the wicie 
forest disappear, and the little girl too, and tell me what er 
find then ? 

Orphan. — All has disappeared, and I now see a fine tall man, 
dressed in a long white robe, and with a red cross on his breast. 

Cagliostro,—Kiss this man’s hand, and let him kiss you? 
(Both kisses were heard ) 

Cagliostro called out the orphan. In the next instant he 
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himself sank fainting to the ground. He declared that, by 
leaving the magic circle too early, one of the spectators had 
broken his power over the demons. He entered the apartment, 
closing the door behind him, Wis voice was heard apparently 
upbraiding the demons in an unknown language. At last 
there was a“ muffled noise,” and he returned to the audience 
with an air of triumph, He explained that he had been com- 
pelled to chastise X., who was a local nobleman, and with: 
whom he had, the day before, had a violent quarrel at dinner, 
They would discover, he added, that, when the orphan had 
seen him in chains, X., had been seized, on his estate, with 
spasins in his throat, and had sent for a certain doctor, whom 
he mentioned by name. On the following morning, inquiry 
elicited, that the allegations were correct; and, awed into 
submission, the whole party drove out, some days later, to 
Wilzen, to secure the treasure against the necromancer’s 
attacks, until the date fixed for raising it should have arrived. 
After the usual mummeries, the orphan was again concealed 
behind the screen, behind which he was heard by the audience 
to descend the 14 steps of the charmed cavern, and to ex- 
change kisses with the seven guardian spirits, while the trea- 
sure was secured by a magic nail, which no one could remove 
without the consent of Count von der Howen. 

Elise von der Recke’s account of these operations, from 
which the above statement is abridged, is, on the face of it, 
vague and incomplete. It is not stated, for instance, whether, 
in the first operation, the orphan was, or was not, concealed 
within the tabernacle. It must be recollected that the author- 
ess published her description, after a lapse of eight years, from 
memoranda, taken when she was a blind believer, It may 
safely be assumed that the orphan was so concealed for three 
reasons: rst, because that is the practice laid down in the 
manual of his secret religion; 22d, because, in his statement at 
his trial, Cagliostro treated this operation as on the same foot- 
ing as the others, in which the system was undoubtedly follow- 
ed; and 3rd, because this assumption is alone consistent with 
the orphan’s later confession with regard to the working of the 
whole illusion, Incredible as it may appear, the little Count 
acted, in his own father’s house, as the juggler’s hired confeder- 
ate. Cagliostro won him for his purpose by the bribe of a uni- 
form, and then terrified him into silence by threatening to cut 

im limb from limb. The child had to rehearse each vision 
: his master, and, at the actual performance, refreshed his 
memory from coloured pictures of the apparitions, concealed 
under the sheet of paper, which was covered with magic charac- , 
ters,and lay onthe writing-table, near the burning candles. 
This, of course, explains why, in the first place, Cagliostro objec- 
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ed to a spectator’s offer to-ascertain whether the doors were 
ocked ; and why, in the second place, he entered the tabernacle 
before the audience, closing the door behind him. I must 
further point out that the dialogue was not reported in short- 
hand, and represents merely the recollections of a devoted 
‘believer. It will be observed, that the account of the third 
operation is most detailed, and that, in several places, there is 
in- Cagliostro’s questions a strong suggestion of “forcing 
answers, This, so faras it goes, corroborates the confession, 
afterwards made by two orphans at Warsaw, They explained 
that Cagliostro framed his questions in the form of an alter- 
native, which, to the irreverent moderner, strongly suggests the 
dialogue in.Ollendorff’s phrase-books. The orphan, by way of 
reply, adapted the first portion of the alternative, For in- 
stance :— 

Q.—Do you see the angels hovering above you, or do the pine- 
trees bow down to your feet? A + 

' A.—The angels are hovering above me, 

The kisses were produced by the orphans in kissing their 
own arms, Inthe absence of exact details with respect to 
time and place, we may be pardoned for doubting, on the 
authority of a blinded enthusiast, that distant events occurred 
quite at the moment, when they were reproduced in the vision, 
It appears, however, that, even at Mitau, it was suspected that 
Cagliostro had poisoned X. for the purpose of foretelling his 
illness ; and -this opinion was strengthened by the circum- 
stance, that, when Elise von der Recke was supposed to be 
assailed by unseen powers of evil, he repeatedly compelled her to | 
take pinches from his snuff- box, to which she aaa 
‘attributed her nightly spasms and sleeplessness. Qo- 
whole, the vaunted operations appear distinctly inferior to ‘ie 
performances of third-rate conjurers of to-day. It is remark- 
able, however, that Cagliostro’s wife was the bitterest witness 
against him at his trial ; yet, though she ruthlessly unbared his 
other swindles, she professed never to have been able to fathom 
the mystery of the orphans. In view of the independent 
confessions of orphans at Mitau and Warsaw, this profession 
ean ‘hardly have been genuine. I am far from suggesting 
that the Holy Court suborned false évidence ; but it is not 
difficult to discern that they were anxious to obtain proof that 
the accused person had meddled with zea? magic. For this 
purpose, they raked up, and placed on record, an account gf 
a trick, reported to have been performed in his boyhood; dsid 
communicated to them, not by a witness, but by a letter from 
Sicily. A possible explanation is that Cagliostro’s wife, shrewdly 
detecting: this predisposition, tendered such evidence as she 
believed to be most welcome, 
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Cagliostro did not await the expiry of the term fixed for 
raising the treasure. Towards the end of: his sojourn his 
credit appears to have been severely shaken, Even Elise von 
der Recke could not believe in a third elixir of life, which he 
produced under the name of Barba Jovis. In two of his 
lectures he-let slip expressions, which shocked his hearers 
beyond measure, and which can be explained-only by the 
& several! bottles of- wine,” with which, according to his wife's 
evidence, he used to . strengthen himself before’ he began, 
He beat his valet, and turned him out of doors. The valet 
revenged himself by publishing some home-truths, Elise von. 
der Recke now refused to accompany the adventurer to St. 
Petersburg. He was compelled, once more, to make his appear- 
ance in the modest capacity of a wonder-doctor. His wife, 
however, who had now beer exalted to “ Princess Santa Corce,” 
created a great sensation with her beauty, She accepted, from 
her admirers, the presents which her husband affected to 
decline. Suddenly, the Tsarina, without having granted Cag- 
liostro an interview, ordered the worthy couple to cross the 
frontier at a moment’s notice. The reason has never been 
determined. Three sensational rumours were current : zsz, that 
the Tsarina disapproved of a love-passage between one of her 
favourites and the lovely princess ; 2d, that the Scotch physi- 
cian Rogerson, jealous of his practice, intrigued against the 
new-comer, who challenged him to a duel with poisoned pill- 
ules ; and, 37d, that Cagliostro, failing to save the life of a 
child-patient, had burnt the corpse in a vain attempt at paling- 
enesis, and had substituted another child stolen from its parents, 
Probably the Empress Catharine simply turned him out asa 

gerous charlatan, whose mystic operations were hurtful to 
the enlightenment which she was determined -to introduce, 

At any rate, she considered ridicule the most effective weapon 
against him. In this spirit, she satirised him in two comedies, 
The Impostor and The Dupe, to which, some years later, she 
added a third, Tze Shaman ftom Siberia. 

. In May 1780, Cagliostro and his wife turned up at Warsaw. 
At his trial he afterwards admitted that he was compelled to 
flee from this city, owing to the failure of an attempt at spirit- 
raising. He was received, at the outset, with the highest 
distinction. It is possible that the Poles credited him 
with a political mission in favour of their liberty, A leading 
rince assigned him apartments in his palace, He paraded 
“himself in the white shoes and red heels of a noble. Never- 
theless, everything turned to fiasco. He selected, as the 
A orphan,” a little girl, eight years of age, After pouring oil 
into her hands, he closed her in a room, the door of which was 
covered with a black curtain, The spectators: collected out- 
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side. The usual colloquy followed, and the child’s voice was 
heard speaking to visions of a grave and an angel, whom she 
kissed in the stereotyped manner, The performance closed, 
however, with a sorry piece of legerdemain. The sorcerer 
made the spectators write down their names on a piece 
of paper, which he appeared to burn before their eyes. He 
called out to the child that a note would flutter down at her 
feet, and directed her to pass it to him through the door. He 
passed his hand through the opening of the door to receive the note. 
In the next instant, he produced a note, very badly closed with 
a Freemason’s seal, but containing the signature of eacli of the 
spectators, : On the day following the child admitted that she 
had been tutored, and that the visions were a complete inven- 
tion. Cagliostro hastily replaced her by a girl of the maturer 
age of sixteen ; but lad the folly to fall in love with his new 
accomplice. In exasperation, she repeated the confession ofi 
her predecessor, adding that she had herself producéd- the% 
spirit-kisses by kissing her own arm, The Polish nobles becamé 
impatient. They insisted on seeing the Grand-Kophta, to whom 
the adventurer was never tired of alluding as the revealor of 
his mystic religion. This operation took place in a dark room, 
on a-sort of stage, lit with two candles only, and filled with 
clouds of incense. The Grand-Kophta appeared. Through 
the uncertain glimmer the spectators saw a figure with a 
snowy beard pass, in white robe and turban, between the candles, 
“ What see ye 2” cried, in a hoarse voice, the sage of a thousand 
years. “ I see,” replied a graceless novice, ‘‘ that Count Cag- 
liostro has disguised himself with a mask and a white beard. ” 
Everybody recognised the portly figure of the vision. A rush— 
appeared imminent. Quick as thought, the Grand-Kophta;-b 
a wave of his hands, extinguished the two candles. A sound 
followed as of the slipping off of a mantle, The candles were 
relit. Cagliostro was observed sitting ‘where the sage had 
-disappeared. So ludicrous an exposure would have annihila- 
ted a smaller impostor. Cagliostro, however, was equal to the 
occasion. With admirable astuteness, he appealed to their 
cupidity. He offered to enrich them beyond the dreams of 
avarice by transmuting mercury into.silver. In a private labor- 
atory at Wola, Cagliostro, girt with a. Freemason’s apron, and 
standing on a black floor, worked, in the gloom of twilight, 
at a furnace, protected by cabbalistic figures. Count Mosc- 
.zynski, a chemist of no mean order, watched the proceeding 
and after the appropriate materials had been placed in a vessel, 
and duly sprinkled with “red powder,” was allowed, with his 
own hands, to cover up the whole in a coating of gypsum. 
The alchemist rebuked him for not covering it properly. The 
Count lost his temper, and spoke his mind freely. The alchemist, 
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vessel inside the oven. After a sufficient interval, the 
vessel was withdrawn. The gypsum was cracked open. The 
mercury had disappeared and.its place was taken—dy silver, 
‘with traces of gold! The. distinguished chemist cut rather 
asorry figure. Unluckily, however, for the alchemist, the frag- 
ments of the original vessel, with portions of its contents, were 
soon after discovered in his garden. He had in fact pre- 
pared a duplicate vessel, which contained the silver, and 
which, while Count Mosczynski was storming at him, he had 
deftly substituted under his Freemason’s apron. Cagliostro 
attempted to bluff. He promised to transmute 5o lbs. of mer- 
cury into silver, for the benefit of the poor. Count Mosezynski 
held him to his promise, and, on the 26th June,.1780,—Cagliostro 
and his Countess had vanished, . 

In September 1780, Cagliostro appeared at Strasburg. News 
B aveiles slowly at that- period, The Alsatian nobility had 
no knowledge of his failures. They received him, quaintly 
remarks the reporter of his trial, with more enthusiasm than 
if the palladium had fallen from “ heaven.” He again assumed 
the modest character of a wonder-doctor, and created a sen- 
sation by the cure of the commandant’s secretary. As a Lodge 
for his Egyptian ritual, he constructed, outside the city, a 
country villa in Chinese architecture, which was long-pointed 
out as the Cagliostranum, and which the awe-stricken .peasants 
are stated to have passed with their heads uncovered. Famous 
men, such as the historian Schlosser, and the physiognomist 
Lavater, were carried away with an insane enthusiasm for him, 
is pitiful to think that Lavater wrote of him: “ I could weep 
tears-of blood, that a figure, such as nature creates only once 
a century, that such a product ‘of nature, should be so terribly | 
traduced.” It was at this period that Cagliostro attracted the 
notice of the Cardinal de Rohan, Grand Almoner of France, 
and Member of the Academy. No doubt the charming Coun- 
tess was again the attraction. The influence, however, which 
the wizard obtained over this distinguished, but weak-minded, 
prelate, is amazing. It is stated that, but for the Cardinal's 
protection, he would have been driven out of Alsace. He 
began, however, to-affect a Royal magnificence. His Egyp- 
tian ritual became the rage. Votaries of gentle birth pros- 
trated themselves before him for ourse Letters are still extant 
M@pathing the most insane devotion, 
hree ministers directed, in thé name of the King, that he 
should be treated with special respect. Nevertheless, the 
maxim “omne ignotum pro magnifico” has special reference 
to charlatans, and Cagliostro was too shrewd to “make himself 
too cheap” by staying too long in the same locality, In 
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January, 1783, he visited Naples, as he alleged, to attend the 
Maltese Knight, Aquino, on his death-bed, but left hurriedly, 
thirteen days later, under circumstances which are disputed. On 
the 8th November, 1783, he appeared at Bordeaux, where, meet 
ing with a rush of success, he was emboldened to offer attention 
to a married lady, and was turned out of the house by the 
irate husband, with the result that he was confined to a bed 
of sickness. He improved the occasion by sinking into a 
trance, and seeing a glorious vision, during which he was invest- 
ed with “a sword fashioned like that with which the destroy- 
ing angels are depicted.’ There is no proof that the adven- 
türer ever served any purpose except that of his own pocket; 
but it is possible that, with his amazing knowledge of the pas- 
sing follies of men, he was here baiting the line with a scrap 
of the revolutionist jargon. One incident lends colour fo this 
suggestion, In October 1784, having swindled a lady out of 
5,000 livres by a promise to raise a treasure for her, he bolte* 
before the date fixed, to Lyon, where he feigned the death 
which he had foretold at Mitau, and, having arisen like the 
pheenix, founded, with every fantastic requirement of his ritual, 
an Egyptian Lodge, under the name of “ Wisdom Triumphant.” 
The bombastic charter, opening: i 


HONOUR, WIspoM, ETERNITY, 
BENEFICENCE, PROSPERITY, 


was surfounded by a margin, containing, in the midst of an 
uncanny medley of death’s heads and masonic emblems, the 
mysterious letters L. P, D. The méaning of this devise, Cag- 
liostro never divulged ; and the Inquisitors, anxious to saddle 
him with revolutionist principles, interpreted it as “ LiMn 
pedibus destrue.” l 
The Lodge at Lyon was actually inaugurated after three 
days’ ceremonies and 54 hours’ prayers, on the 27th July, 1785. 
Cagliostro, however, was not present. He believed Lyon to 
be to Paris what Mitau should have been to St. Petersburg. 
In January 1785, he arrived at the capital. He affected the 
magnificence of a grandee. He travelled with a train of horses 
and coaches. The liveries of his lackeys cost 20 louis apiece. 
In his hotelin the Rue St. Claude, he entertained the leaders - 
of Paris society. Cardinal de Rohan, no doubt, still supplied 
the means of this display, He had become the conjurer’s 
bond-serf. “On several occasions,” records a contemporgry 
authority, “ he was seen to kneel before Cagliostro, kissing Mis . 
hands and begging him for miracles and wisdom.” These the 
adventurer showered upon him, He became an adept in spirit- 
raising, He brought his dupes, face to face, with the “ schemes” 
of Alexander and of Seneca, Montesquieu sat down to table 
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with them. The Cardinal de Rohan, however, he invited to 
dine with Henry IV, and to pass the evening with Cleopatra, 
The juggler was at.the zenith of his power, Hats and neck- 
ities “a la Cagliostro ” were the rage. The bust of the “divine 
Cagliostro” was seen in the palaces of the great, Suddenly, 
at 8 A. M., on the 22nd August, 1785, he was arrested under a 
lettve-de-cachet, and flung, with his wife, into the Bastille. He 
became the object of indignant sympathy. This feeling was, | 
no doubt, due to political under-currents. He was deified as 
the martyr of the insolence of the King. The facts were 
briefly as follows: The Court-Jeweller, Bohmer, had, on his 
hands, a diamond necklace, which he valued at 1,600,000 fr., 
and which he offered for sale to the Queen. Her refusal to . 
purchase it drove him half-crazy with despair, Cardinal de 
Rohan was out of favour with the Queen, chiefly owing to the 
one. of his life. He was extremely anxious to recover 
ier favour. One of his mistresses called herself the Countess 
de la Motte-Valois. She was, in fact, distantly connected with 
a degenerate scion of the Valois family, who had forged money 
under Louis XITI. Her husband, whose Count’s title was more 
than doubtful, was a common police-officer., She gulled the 
Cardinal into the belief that she was in the Queen’s confidence. 
She persuaded him into the belief that the Queen was yearning 
for the necklace, but,-as she could not afford it, he could assure 
himself of her favour by becoming security for the payment. 
She preduced a forged instrument, which purported to have 
been executed by the Queen, and upon which he bound himself 
as security. The necklace was delivered to the Cardinal. 
hrough the glass-panes of a cabinet at his mistress’ lodging, 
he was allowed to see it delivered by her to her accomplice 
Villette, disguised as the Queen’s confidential servant, Several 
at least of the diamonds were carried over seas soon after by 
her husband, who attempted to dispose of them in London. 
Meanwhile, the Cardinal’s suspicions were quieted for the time, 
by a comedy of the most daring conception. By a forged fetter, 
she persuaded him to believe that the Queen was anxious to 
grant him a secret interview towards midnight in ashrubbery at 
Versailles on the occasion of a masked garden-party, He 
hurried thither in a domino, and was met by a masked lady, 
who, after a few words of whispered encouragement, was startled 
by approaching footsteps, aud vanished.in the darkness. It 
waa woman of light character, calling herself d’Oliva, who had 
been smuggled into the Royal gardens in the disguise of the 
Queen. Meanwhile Böhmer’s suspicions were aroused. A 
shrewder man. would have avoided all scandal, The Cardinal 
would have submitted to any sacrifice rather than face exposure. 
Böhmer and his partner, Bassange, however, lost their heads 
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altogether, On the rath August, they filed a formal petition 
‘before the King, On the rsth following, the Cardinal was 2- 
ordered into the King’s presence, and summarily committed to} 
the Bastille, where he was soon followed ‘by the Countess de tal 
Motte, 

The Countess at once attempted to shift the blame upon the' 
Cardinal and the alchemist. She alleged that they had called 
her into one of their mystic operations. Their magic stock- 
in-trade was littered about the room, After the usual hocus- 
pocus, the Cardinal made over to hera casket, containing the 
diamonds without their setting, and directed her to deliver 
them without delay to her husband, with "instructions to dis- 
pose of them at once im London. Upon. this information, 
Cagliostro and his wife were arrested. He was detained, with- 
out hearing, from the 22nd August, 1785, until the 30th January, 
1786, when he was first examined ay the Judges, and he was 
not set at liberty till the rst June, 1786. 

Three observations arise upon this procedure. In the first 
place, the arrest of Cagliostro’s wife upon no evidence was an 
act of intolerable oppression. In the second place, the arrest 
of Cagliostro himself, on the bare and unsupported allegation 
of an accused person, was harsh and inconsiderate, though pos- 
sibly not illegal. In the third place, a system under which a 
prisoner could be detained over five months without a hearing, 
and was not released for over four more months, in spite of 
total absence of evidence, explains, and ‘to some extent justifies, 
the sympathy of the public with a scoundrel and an impostor. 
There can be no doubt that, ox the record as it stands, Cagliostro 
was entitled to acquittal. On the other hand, it is impossible 
to state that he was certainly innocent, The record is soei- 
adequate, that neither his guilt nor his innocence is established. 
This incompleteness arises from two reasons: Is?, the action of 
the Cardinal ; and, 2ud, the line adopted by the counsel for the 
prosecution. The Cardinal, as soon as he was arrested, had 
all his papers destroyed by the Abbe Georgel. The counsel 
for the prosecution held in his hand the-result, of inquiries into’ 
Cagliostro’s antecedents, in Sicily, through a lawyer, who after- 
wards supplied Goethe and probably the inquisitors with. their 
facts, and in Paris and London, through a journalist, who 
afterwards proved the adventurer’s deadliest enemy. Caglios- 
tro, in his written statement of defence, pleaded his distin- 
guished origin and excellent character; but the counsel,-for 
the prosecution made no attempt to put in his rebuttindtevi= i 
dence, Several considerations raise a suspicion that a more 
careful inquiry would not have been favourable to Cagliostro. 
First, his immense influence over the Cardinal, and’ his inti- 
mate relations with him, render it improbable that so gigantic 
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a fraud could have been practised without his knowledge, He 
himself had a weakness for other people’s jewelery, Second, 
he was in league with the Countess, for the purpose of deceiv- 
ing the Cardinal, in connection with the Queen. Even while he 
was still at Strasburg, she had visited him in disguise. After- 
wards, she lent him her niece to foretell, in the capacity of an 
“orphan,” the-result of the Queens forthcoming delivery. 
The Cardinal fell at his feet and kissed his hands. Third, 
some person, other than the Countess and her husband, received 
_ the lion’s share of the booty, because they had the greatest 
difficulty in beating up the trifling sum of 30,000 francs,’ for 
the vital purpose of meeting the first instalment of interest on 
“the debt.. Fourth, there was no inquiry into the sources of 
Cagliostro’s income, though, at this period, he accepted no pay- - 
ment, and yet supported the most lavish expenditure. Specu- 
lation was rife on this point, as upon his origin. Nevertheless, 
# the Court was quite content to treat either as an open question, 
’. Fifth, he afterwards boasted that, by bribing the warders, he 
had been able to consult with his fellow-prisoners on the line 
of defence to be adopted. This is not the conduct ofan inno- 
cent person, who has nothing to conceal in common with the 
undoubted criminals, Szr% he never explained how it was 
that, if he was innocent, the Countess came to accuse him. 
Cagliostro’s demeanour during his imprisonment is a splen- 
did example of pluck and nerve. The Countess de la Motte 
certainly misjudged her powers when she set up her spiteful 
wit against the practised charlatan’s. He “scored off her” at 
every shift and turn, Had he met the Countess at Strasburg ? 
Certainly, she was wearing a man’s breeches. Had he ever 
tended to foretell the future? Yes, once, to amuse the Queen 
in her illness. The Countess assisted him, How so? O nothing ` 
much, The Countess lent him her niece, aged about sixteen, 
to act as the “innocent orphan.” “ Stamp on the ground,” 
cried the sorcerer, “ with your innocent foot, and tell me what 
you see?” “I don’t see anything,” replied the girl, with hasty 
frankness. “ Very well, then,” said the sorcerer, “ of course, 
you cannot be innocent.’ “I see the. Queen,” screamed the 
girl, perceiving her error ; “ from which I gathered,” Cagliostro 
added maliciously, “ that the innocent niece had been . tutored 
by her aunt, who was—well—not innocent.” At last the exas- ’ 
perated Countess, unable to endure his provoking good-hu- 
_-gpour, flung a candlestick at his head. It is amazing that he 
“should have had the effrontery to banter the Court even with 
respect to his past. Conjecture had been rife with reference 
to ‘his origin. Some thought hima Greek, Others set him 
down as a Roumanian, or Egyptian Jew. One speculator, 
‘ more circumstantial than his fellows, described him as “ the son 
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of a Portuguese carter of Moslem origin” At last, in 1785, 
a remarkable, though anonymous, pamphlet was published 
against Cagliostro, probably at Paris, by some brilliant and 
witty writer, obviously having access to diplomatic correspon- 
dence, and writing in the interests of the King. In retort, 
Cagliostro published what he was pleased to term his authen- 
tic history, and even- placed it on record at his trial, A gloomy 
mystery, he declared, enshrouded the story of his birth. He 
was an orphan ever since he could recollect. His earliest years 
were passed under the name of Acharat in the palace of 
the Mufti Selahaym of Medina. His tutor was the aged 


Altotas, who, like himself, was a Christian. Night and day, a- 


white valet and two negroes were in attendance on him. In 
his twelfth year, he travelled in state to the Sherif of Mecca. 
The tenderness with which the Sherif received him, appeared 
to suggest some hidden relationship. Not a hint, however, 
could he obtain of his origin, except one mysterious hint, never 
to visit Trebizonde, He travelled by caravan to Egypt, and was 
initiated by the priests into the secrets of their mystic religion. 
In 1766, he visited Rhodes, and sailed thence, in a French ship, 
to Malta. The Grand-Master, Pinto, assigned him apartments 
in his palace, and told off Aquino, a Maltese Knight of the 
Royal blood of Caramanica, to act as his guide. Altotas here 
flung aside his Turkish garments, and assumed a cleric’s robe, 
with the Maltese cross, He now addressed Acharat only as the 
Count Cagliostro. Shortly afterwards he died. Overwhelmed 
with grief, Cagliostro travelled in the company of Aquino, who 
jeft him at Naples, In 1770, he married the Countess Serafina 
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Feliciani at Rome, and, in her company, travelled through they, 
countries, of Europe. He had the hardihood to refer, for pür- 


poses of inquiry, to several of his dupes in high life, including 
the Duke and Duchess at Mitau, This.piece of bluffiig produ- 
ced two rejoinders ; 1s¢, Count Mosczynski, at Strasburg, pub- 
lished a scathing criticism of his experiments at Warsaw; and, 
2nd, the Duchess’ sister, Elise von der Recke, at Berlin, pub- 
lished her account of his operations at Mitau, 

Judgment was delivered on the 31st May, 1786. The Cardi- 
nal and Cagliostro were acquitted with honour. Cagliostro’s 
wife had already been discharged. The d’Oliva was enlarged 
without punishment. The Count de la Motte, though sen-. 
tenced zz contumaciam, had escaped over seas. Villette was ba- 
nished for life. The Countess underwent a barbarous punisi 
ment. She was exposed naked, witha rope round her neck, 
in front of the Conciergerie. She was there publicly whipped, 
and branded by the hangnian with the letter V on either shoulder. 
She was further sentenced to imprisonment for life. She escap- 
ed, however, to London, where she was killed, on the 23rd 
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August 1791, bya fall from a window under circumstances which 
are disputed, Qne account has it that she sprang out to escape 
her creditors, The other is, that she was thrown out in the 
course of a drunken orgie. r 
Cagliostro drove down in triumph to the Court-house, to 
hear his order of discharge, in a carriage preceded by a fantas- 
‘ic cripple, who distributed medicines and presents among the 
crowd, At the entrance to his hotel, he found .an enormous 
zoncourse of sympathisers, and, with melodramatic gestures, 
the shameless impostor seized the opportunity to fall swooning 
into the loving arms of his wife. The King’s advisers played 
into his hands with a mixture of malice and stupidity, which 
argued an absence of all sense of the ridiculous, Cagliostro 
had charged the Marquis de Launay, Governor of the Bastille, 
and M. Chesnon, commissary of police, with criminal misap- 
. propriation of his effects, which he valued ‘at a fabulous amount. 
he Judges referred him to the civil court. His statement of 
claim was so full of quibbles and.contradictions, that, in all 
human probability, no Court would have decreed it, A sensible 
Government would have allowed him to work out ‘his own ex- 
posure. On the day after his acquittal by the law-court, how- 
ever, he was served with a peremptory order of banishment 
“in the name of the King.”. The alchemist*made the most ‘of 
this opening. He besought his followers not to rise up in arms, 
assuring them that he would ‘‘ make his voice heard elsewhere.” 
He endeavoured to re-assure Government by stating that he 
“ desired no revolution.” On his journey to the coast, however, 
demonstrations, having a deeper meaning than this cheap 
bombast, may well have inspired the King with regret for the 
dering which enabled a quack and a swindler to assume 
the character of a martyr of the people’s libertiés. At St. 
Denis, his carriage drove between two dense and silent lines 
of well-wishers, while, as his vessel cleared from the port of 
Boulogne, five thousand persons knelt down on the shore to 
receive his blessing. His voice was, indeed, soon heard else- 
. where. No sooner had he arrived in London, than he filed his 
suit against the Marquis de Launay, appealing, of course, to 
the hearts of all Frenchmen as a lonely and hunted exile. The 
- French Government, through its ambassador, granted him per- 
mission to prosecute his action in person at Paris. The cun- 
ning rascal, whose object was merely to keep open a running 
sore in the side of the French authorities, refused the offer, 
stating that the King’s safe conduct was not sufficient guaran- 
tee against violence, and hinting broadly that he suspected the 
whole affair to be a stratagem for the purpose of flinging him 
once more into a dungeon The suit, after dragging on for over 
two years, was swallowed up in the awful events which fol- 
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lowed. These events Cagliostro predicted witha luck which 
seldom befalls a charlatan. In a pamphlet, dated London, the 
20th June, 1786, he prophesied, Ist, that the Bastille would be 
demolished and converted into a public promenade ; and, 2xd, 
that a ruler should arise in France, who should abolish lettres-| 
de-cachet, convoke the General Estates, and reinstate the true 
religion. In a few years his ‘terrible prediction was fulfilled 
to the letter. When the mob stormed the Bastille, and his 
enemy, de Launay, was butchered, Cagliostro had the baseness 
to give vent, in another pamphlet, to his fiendish exultation. 
None the less, Cagliostro’s fortune had ended. It is true 
that the weak-minded and eccentric Lord Gordon became his 
_bosom-friend. Even this patronage, however, availed him little 
against anew and powerful enemy, by whom he now began to 
be confronted. -Cagliostro was crushed by the Daily- Press. 
Morand, who edited the Courrier de ? Europe in London, had 
been consulted by the French Government in the course, of 
their inquiries into the Necklace Mystery. He appears to have 
picked up some ugly facts about the swindler’s early career. 
When Cagliostro took refuge in London, Morand called upon 
him and attempted’ to cross-examine him, Cagliostro, who 
herein has our fullest sympathy, ordered him pretty sharply 
off the premises. The editor, however, was chiefly enraged 
because the alchemist did not consider it worth while to remove. 
his hat in his presence. He revenged himself by a series of 
trenchant articles. The details are not amusing, with perhaps 
one exception. Cagliostro had given out an absurd. story to 
the effect that, at Medina, he had fattened up pigs on arsenic 
until their bodies were altogether saturated with the poison, 
On one occasion, he had slaughtered such a . pig, and scattergg— 
pieces of it in the “ ‘surrounding forests.” On the following 
day, he concluded, the places in question had been found 
literally covered “with the corpses of lions, tigers, leopards, 
wolves and other wild beasts, with which the forests of Medina 
_are - filled.” Morand scoffed at the idea. Cagliostro invited 
him to his. house. He was ready, he said, to supply his guest 
with a living pig, fattened up on arsenic. Morand was to kill 
it and serve it up. Each was to eat one half. Cagliostro betted 
£5,000, that he would survive, and that Morand would die.. 
This bet, which strongly recalls the proposed duel with poison- 
ed pillules at St, Petersburg, was accepted by Morand, 
who, objected, however, to sit at table with a vulgar charlatan, 
He suggested that a “wild beast” might fittingly attendfn - 
his behalf. Cagliostro at once declared the bet to be “ off,” 
on the ground that. he had no quarrel with any beast except 
Morand. In the long run, however, the charlatan was defeated. 
His credit was shattered, He pawned his diamonds. He. 
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became indebted. In March 1787, he had vanished. To avoid 
arrest, he had fled to Switzerland, leaving his wife to her own 
esources, She followed him, in "the company of the artist 
auteberg. At Basle, Cagliostro founded an Egyptian Lodge, 
ut he soon migrated to Biel, where he treated nervous diseases 
y animal magnetism. Soon afterwards he turned up at Aix, 
at Turin, and afterwards at Vienna, where he was ordered off at 
amoment’s notice. A short stay at Roveredo provoked an 
anonymous but pungent satire, which stripped him of the 
last shreds of credit as a doctor, At Trient, he was at first 
admitted into the. palace of the Bishop, who, for his pains, 
received a sharp reprimand from the Emperor Joseph II. 
Cagliostro moved on wearily to Rome. It was the last flicker 
of his bold and -restless spirit, By Papal regulations, Free- 
masonry was a capital offence., One Lodge, however, existed. 
There is reason to suppose that it was tolerated only because 
it enabled the Holy Church to spy out the movements of Free- - 
asons in general. Cagliostro, with something’ of his old 
dash and pluck, attempted to introduce the Egyptian ritual, 
and to found a Female Lodge. Both attempts failed. He 
was reduced almost to poverty. He appealed to the National 
Assembly, to revoke the order of banishment, on the ground 
of his “services to the liberty of France.” His petition was 
passed over with silent contempt. This proceeding, which was 
unjust and arrogant, proves at least that, in the opinion of the 
revolutionists themselves, Cagliostro had no claims to consider 
himself one of their umber. 
On the evening of the 27th Decémber, 1789, Cagliostro and 
his wife were suddenly arrested. His masonic instruments, and 
jealously-guarded manuscript of “Egyptian Masonry ” 
were-impounded, Under an escort of twelve grenadiers, the 
worthy couple were forced into a coach, and driven off in 
silence to the fortress of San Angelo. Somebody had 
scared the Papal authorities out of their. wits, by an informa- 
tion to the effect that (save the mark?) Cagliostro had 
plotted to overthrow the State, and to lay the fortress of San 
Angelo and the palace of the Holy Inquisition in ashes. The 
Papal Court was chiefly concerned about Cagliostro’s religious 
apostacy, The outside world was interested mainly in the lifting 
of the veil from his earliest history. The principal witness against 
him was his wife. In fact, there is some reason for supposing 
that she betrayed him to the authorities. His line of defence 
wagi he had laboured throughout to lead back Freemasons, 
thrdugh the Egyptian ritual, to Catholic orthodoxy, Such a 
contention, of course, amounted to nothing more or less than - 
arguing against time. In view of the seizure of his instruments 
and his manuscript, his condemnation was certain from the 
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outset. Finding his professions of deep contrition - to be 
useless, the arch-humbug amused himself by astonishing the 
Holy Fathers with preposterous stories of his exploits. A 
single instance will suffice. On his way to Strasburg, he re- 
lated, he visited the “ Illuminati” of Frankfurt, where, in a 
undergr ound cavern, the secret Grand-Masters of the Order o 
the Templars showed him his signature under a horrible form 
of oath, traced in human blood, and pledging him to destroy 
all despots, especially in Rome. This story was about as 
serious as his suggestion in London, to light the streets with 
sea-water, which, by his- magic powers, he would convert into 
oil, He ‘arangued his Judges for hours, regardless alike of 
their thréats and entreaties. - 

> At last, on the 21st March, 1791, Pope Pius VI. pronounced 
sentence, As restorer and disseminator‘of Egyptian Masonry, 
Cagliostro was declared to be worthy of death. The judgment 
further declared that he was liable to all the penalties provideg, 
in the first place, against “heretics, teachers of false doctrines, 
arch-heretics, masters and followers of superstitious magic ;” 
and, in the second place, against Freemasons in general, but 
specially where such practices were followed at Rome or in the 
Papal State. He was sentenced to imprisonment for life, and 
`” his manuscript, which was declared to be “superstitious, blas- 
phemous, wicked, and heretical,” was ordered to be burnt, with 
his masqnic implements, by the common hangman.. His wife 
was interned, for life, in a nunnery. She died very shortly 
after. Her husband, who was removed to the dungeon of St. 
Leo. after his sentence, followed her to the grave in 1795, in- 
vested with the halo of a religious martyr, of which perhaps 
no one was ever less deserving. Ft is possible that, for gis” 
frauds and his swindles, he deserved many terms of imprison- 
ment, had his dupes had the manliness to charge him before 
the law-courts, and to place him-on his fair and. open trial, 
instead of publishing pamphlets behind his back. “It is impos- 
sible, however, to refuse sympathy even to this hierophant of 
humbug, who was tried on a matter of opinion, by his own 
accusers, and whose condemnation is a monument of-bigotry 
and ignorance, 


R, GREEVEN., 
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ART. XI.—THE MARRIAGE SYSTEM IN MALABAR. 


HERE is now under the consideration of the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State a proposal for legisla- 
ion, interesting not only to those whom it would: directly 
affect, but also to all who take any interest in movements of 
social] reform in this country. | 
On the West Coast of the Madras Presidency lie the Native 
States of Cochin and Travancore, and under British rule the 
Districts of Malabar and South Canara. The Native Brahmins 
of this Coast, excluding those of Canara, are Nambudiris, who 
follow the ordinary Hindu Law with certain modifications. 
The Mussulmans of the Coast are called Moplas, some of them 
gollowing the Muhammadan Law, while the others follow the 
peculiar law of succession through females called Marumak- 
katayam followed by the Nairs and other Hindu races which 
will be described later. The next great division of the popu- 
lation are the Nairs. They are the dominant race in Travan- 
core, Cochin, and Malabar and formed, in the old days, the 
Militia and the ruling race in the Native States and Malabar. 
They are also found in South Canara. There are also other 
allied Hindu races following the same customary law. The 
Nairs and their allied races in Malabar and Canara, amount to 
631,137. There are also other Hindu castes amounting to 
773,283, who in some parts of the District follow Marumak- 
katayant. a 
“liey live in joint families, called Tarwads, consisting of mem- 
bers~tracing their descent in the female line from one com- 
mon female ancestor, and holding property in joint ownership, 
impartible except by common consent. Such property is, 
however, as a rule, under the practically uncontrolled manages 
ment of the senior male member of the family, called the 
Karnavan, who, cannot be called to account for his manage- 
ment, and whose only obligation towards the others is to main- 
tain them in the family house, and not to waste the joint ` 
family property. l 
Self-acquisition of property was originally not recognised. 
Any property, however, acquired by a member of the Zarwad, 
male or female, was regarded as common property; but recently a 
paMon’s dominion over separate acquisitions has been upheld, 
though, on his or her death, it still becomes common’ Turwad 
property, The children of the deceased father or mother thus get 
nothing out of such property. In its simplest form, therefore, a 
Tarwad may be composed of a mother and her children, In 
many cases it consists of a large number of persons living in 
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subordination to the Karnavan of the family. But the husband 
of any female and the children of any male members are neve 
members of such Zarwad, and marriage, in its legal aspect 
does not. exist among them. It is now proposed to provid 
‘by legislation a form of marriage for these Hindu races, an 
to make the widow and children heirs to the acquisitions ofa 
deceased person. 

In 1881, when the Government of Madras appointed a 
Special Commissioner, Mr, Logan, C. Sọ at that time Colléctor of 
Malabar, to report upon the question of land tenure and 
tenant right in Malabar—although this subject was not strictly 
in the scope of his enquiry—, the Commissioner felt “that the 
report would be incomplete without some allusion in it to the 
marriage and inheritance laws of the Nairs. He found that 
“a man’s own acquisitions, during his lifetime, descended at 
his death to his Tarwad and not to his own children : ” anè 
that though, “in the days when the Nair population were all 
soldiers, and the material tie was not much regarded, this did 
not matter much, things. are changed now that a Nair usually 
marries one wife, lives apart with her in their own home, and 
rears her children as his own also.” He found also that the 
Nair felta strong desire that his children and their mother 
should get all his property, and accordingly suggested a modi- 
fication of their laws of inheritance. 

The subject was referred to another Commission in 1884, of 
which the late Rajah, Sir T. Madava Rao, was president, and 
that Commission submitted a draft Bill to Government provid- 
ing a form of marriage and giving to the wife and children the 
property of the deceased. 

In 1889, the matter was brought before the Legislative 
Council of Madras, and leave was asked to introduce! a Bill 
to carry out the recommendations of the Commission of 1884. 
That Bill proceeded on the assumption that there is a com- 
paratively large and increasing number of instanees, where 
the family is composed of father, mother, and children, and 
that marriage, as an institution, exists, thougli as yet unrecog- 
nized by law, 

The Madras Legislative Council granted the leave asked 
for; but the India Government, with their usual caution in all 
movements for social reform, referred the whole matter to a 
Commission, composed of a Brahmin Judge of the High C 
of Madras, a Collector of experience in the District, a a A 
man representing the aristocracy, connected with the Royal 
Families of Travancore and the Zamorin, and two Nairs and a 
Canarese gentleman, to ascertain the feeling in the District on 
the proposed changes, and to suggest any reforms that, might 
be necessary. The Commission submitted their report in 
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December 189r, and final otders have not yet been passed by 
the Secretary of State. 

Legislation is opposed by those who claim divine sanc- 
tion for this system. His Highness the Zamorin, the 
Brahmins, and generally those who take their stand upon 
custom, point out that, according to their religion and teach- 
ing, the land peopled by these races: was re-claimed from 
the sea by Parasu Rama, an incarnation of Vishnu, and 
granted by him to his Brahmin colonists.’ To ‘keep their 
property impartible, the eldest son alone was allowed to marry 
a Brahmin wife, and the others were allowed to cohabit other- 
wise than by marriage with females of the other castes, who 
were introduced into the District. | 

As the institution of marriage among them, with its attendant 
obligation of chastity, would defeat this purpose, by narrowing 

ythe circle available for Brahmins, and would make Brahmin 

alliance disreputable, such castes were denied any such institu- 
tion, and the lawgiver declared that they should not observe 
the rules of chastity, or cover their breasts, The orthodox 
opponents relied on a text quoted by one of them in a paper 
submitted to the Commission, thus translated :— 

* Among the folk of this land, in this, my country, among all 
castes, among all Samandas,* and among all other women like- 
wise, let there be no chastity. But as forthe wives of Brahmins 
and Dwéjas let the rules of chastity stand in regard to them— 
with other residents let there be no rule of chastity. Behold I 
declare the truth!” . 

Religion has thus consecrated non-Brahmin womanhood to 

„Brahmin lust, Marriage and chastity being denied them, pater- 
nity~was uncertain, and the result was the family law and law of 
succession based on female kinship already described. This 
is called “ Marumakkatayam,’+ 

Though marriage, in the sense in which it is usually under- 
stood, has been denied to them, yet, before attaining puberty, 
every girl has to undergo a form of ceremony of “ Tali kettu,” 
or tying of the Za/zt | 

In some places the Ta% is tied round the neck of the girl by 
a Brahmin. In others, by a man of the same caste. In many 
localities it is celebrated ase a real marriage.. The casteman 
(who is selected after the examination of horoscopes to ascertain 
whether he may marry her) leaves his residence, holding a sword, 

“Wcorted by a procession, and meets another procession from 





* Sanandan.—The chief of a District. | 

+ Mavrumakkatayam.— Marumagan, sister's son; ayam, inheritance. 

$ Tali, aneck ornament. Outside Malabar itis worn as the marriage 
Hoa. o and is not removed from the neck of a woman during hér husband’s 
ifetime, 
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the femate’s house, headed by a member of her Tarwad ; is aie 
to the marriage-pandal, seated by her, puts down the sword, and 
ties the Tali round the neck of the girl, who is then required to 
hold an arrow and a looking-glass in her hand, while happiness 
on their married life is invoked. They are placed together in 
a‘room for three days, remaining under a sort of pollution. On 
. the fourth day, they bathe in a neighbouring tank or river, and 
return to the girls Tarwad house, the man having to force open 
the door, which he finds closed against him, and the pair, after 
taking their meals from the same leaf, sever their connection 
by cutting in two and dividing between them a piece of cloth, 
and:the girl’ is then free to form any sexual alliance in any 
form.she pleases ; and, according to the Brahmin view, the only 
restriction is that she should not associate with a man of any 
iower caste than her own. Ancient writers state that this free- 
dom has been freely exercised. : r 

It need scarcely be pointed out that many European writers - 
“on sociology” have considered the case “of the Nairs an 
illustration of that stage in social evolution, when man „is sup- 
posed to have lived in a state of promiscuity, though, as a fact, 
the Nairs are more advanced in civilization than many ‘of the 
races who have adopted the paternal family system, : 

The teaching that the Nambudri Brahmin is the holiest of 
human beings, is the representative of God on earth, and that for 
his pleasure alone the others live in this holy land; the land of 
ee is now, at any rate, repudiated by a large class of 

eople 

i The enormous influence of this teaching may be gauged by 
the fact that even now, in the high-caste Royal Rajah’s families 

or Tarwads, in Malabar and Cochin, as also in the aristocratic: 
Tarwads that follow their Rajahs, the ladies usually form sexual 
relations only with Brahmins.: The princes and noblemen of 
the country are the children of Brahmin fathers. The princesses 

and ladies of the noble housés are their consorts. Their alliance 

is regarded with such favour that they are also maintained by 
these families or Tarwads. Adhering, as these old Tarwads 

do, so tenaciously to the ancient customs, no form of. social 
marriage has yet been allowed to spring up amongst them, and 
the Brahmin is only regarded as a,casual visitor, and the alliance 
as terminable at will, 

On the Nambudiris themselves the effect has been disastrous. 
Instead of leading the van of material and moral progress, ¢@ 
their castemen do elsewhere, they are enervated by a life of sloth 
and indulgence, refusing to avail themselyes of the benefit of 
English education ; and not only have the lower races far 
outstripped them, but the race itself is diminishing in numbers, 
and must, unless their customs are altered, eventually disappear. 


t 
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How far this system has “degraded them, will appear from a 
fact stated by a native Judge, an opponent of the proposed 
legislation, that “the Nambudiri keeper himself very often takes 
a pride in seeing the woman excelling in her love intrigues, 
and not unfrequently, he makes a trade of her accomplish- 
ments,” 

On account of the rule of allowing only the eldest son to 
marry, “many Nambudiri women never get a chance of mar- 
riage,’ and “they live guarded with more than Moslem 
jealousy.” 

But, though it is impossible to say that the Brahmin influence 
even now does not enforce respect and submission to this teach- 
ing in some parts of the country, yet various forms of marriage 
prevail, and have been adopted by various classes of people, other 
than those who even now view the Brahmin alliance alone with 
gpproval, It must at the same time be admitted that cohabitation 
without any of these forms of marriage is not regarded as pros- 
titution, provided the man is of equal or higher caste, “ Tali kettu ” 
alone being regarded as indispensable. There is one form of 
marriage known as (Usham Porukka), the word indicating that a 
man has to wait his turn. Another form of marriage (Vidaram 
Kairuga) show that the husband was only regarded as a casual 
visitor, and he is not even now entitled to take the girl to his 
Tarwad, A declaration that the man, is to continue his visits 
for six months forms a part of the ceremony in another form of 
marriage. Among the lower castes, again, there is a form of 
marriage which shows that the female was regarded as mort- 
gaged fora sum of money. There are also other forms where 

e ceremony consists of certain presents of clothes, or ‘betel 
and~nut, by the bridegroom to the bride, It is curious that 
this last form of marriage, which prevails only in some locali- 
ties, though it is now coming into vogue elsewhere, was long 
regarded in other parts of the District as reducing women to 
servitude. But, whatever form is observed, the union, where- 
ever possible, generally lasts for life. Marriage is recognized 
asa social institution, and, as observed by a Collector of the 
District, “ nowhere else is it more jealously guarded, and» its 
breach more savagely avenged.” It has been said that a man 
looks upon his sisters’ children “ with the same fondness that 
fathers in other parts of the world have for their own children 
to the exclusion of his own children.” This is certainly not 
{Pye now. 

~ There are some who take the view that the Courts ought to 
recognize the validity of these marriages ; that the children and 
wife are maintained and protected by, and are adequately 
provided for, by gifts from the father and husband ; and that, 
therefore, any legislation is unnecessary. Apart from any con- 
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clusion that may be arrived at on this question, it is plain that, 
so long as the first opinion is held by the priestly and other 
influential classes, the need for legislation is a crying one. Mar-. 
riage is not one of those matters the validity of which'may bef 
left in uncertainty. The Courts have, however, till now acted 
on the assumption that the institution of marriage does not. 
exist among Nairs and other kindred races, aud have not scrupled 
to call the parties to the sexual connection “ paramour and 
concubine.” 

It also appears that a majority of four Commissioners out of 
five, including the High Court Judge, consider that there is no 
probability of the social marriages now prevailing being recog- 
nized as binding in a Court of Law, and if this view is ‘correct, 
then the position taken up by those who think that legislation 
is not wanted can hardly be persisted in. 

The first question for consideration seems to be, what weigh te 
is to be attached to the opposition of the orthodox party. Tt is- 
scarcely possible to argue with those who maintain that the 
Government ought not to legislate, because the priests consider 
that such a law will interfere with their sexual license. ‘ Those 
who consider that the moral and religious view of marriage is 
affected by the legal view, will consider that circumstance alone 
a powerful argument for legislation. In those parts; of the 
country where obedience to the orthodox teaching is still en- 
forced, legislation will be a protection to female chastity. 

Under the existing system of law the senior male, called the 
Karnavan, is the guardian of all the minor members of the 
Tarwad, though many degrees removed, and he is expected to 
protect their interests to the neglect of the interests of his we 
and children. It is against human nature to expect him to ful- 
fil adequately a duty which is in habitual conflict with his private 
affections and interests, and we see that, as a matter ‘of fact, 
he neglects his duty to the Tarwad in the interests of his 
children. 

If there was a time when paternity was uncertain, when the 
orthodox teaching was implicitly followed in practice, either on 
account of Brahmin influence, or of its being in harmony with 
what, according to some inquirers, may have been the usage of 
the country, then it is possible the system may have worked 
well. But it is necessary ‘now to recollect that, though in some 
parts of the country the influence of the Brahmins may’ enforce 
concession to their teaching, and polyandry prevail iù soi 
obscure localities, though the Courts try to compel the gore 
to act up to their Tarwad usages, yet the people have adopted 
marriage as a social institution, and are beginning to conform 
to paternal family life. The husband coasiders it a’ moral 
obligation to give a proper education to his sons, and to pronis 
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for his wife and children by gifts, or purchase of property in 
their names. We find. accordingly, that, though Tarwad 
property is intended for the use of the members of the Tarwad, 
the wives and children of the male members generally, parti- 
cularly of the Karnavan, are more benefited by the same than 
the others. The Karnavan is the eldest male in the Tarwad, 
in whom the entire uncontrolled management is vested, and, in 
Tarwads composed of numerous members, that position can 
only, as a rule, be attained at an advanced age without much 
prospect of continuing in it long, He uses this opportunity to 
provide for his wife and children at the expense of the Tar- 
wad, He devotes his attention not so much to the prosperity 
of the Tarward as to the interests of his own children, The 
influence of his wife over him is, naturally, exercised always 
against his Tarwad. The poorer members of the Tarwad, 
from helplessness, the others from a feeling that their resources 
are better employed in ways more directly beneficial, often 
allow him to go on unchecked. The Karnavan cannot, in law, 
be called to account ; and the result is that not only the profits, 
if any, disappear, but the properties are on his death encumbered. 
The story is repeated: One Karnavan succeeds another; each 
follows more or less the same course of management. Every 
individual accuses his Karnavan of attempts to aggrandize his 
own wife and children, to be accused in his turn of the same at- 
tempt, when he becomes the Karnavan. This endeavour on the 
part of the Karnavan to lead a double life, to preserve an ap- 
pearance’of honesty towards the Tarwad, and to do all he can 
to help his wife and children, has of course a demoralizing in- 
Asati There may be a few old Tarwads that continue pros- 
perous, but by far the greater number have been ruined, or 
brought to the verge of ruin by mismanagement and dissension. 

Occasionally, a Karnavan’s management is impeached in a 
Court.of .Law, and then the downward progress is accelerated. 
If the impeachment is successful, then another man is appointed 
Karnavan, and in the words of a Judge of the High Court, 
“It is generally the substitution of the empty leech for the 
full one.” 8 : | 

A Karnavan is assailed, by the temptation not only to 
provide for his own children, but also to help his nearer kindred, 
the descendants of his own mother, to the prejudice of the 
rest of the Tarwad. This desire to provide for his wife and 
Mhildren is strong enough to induce the husband to defraud the 
Tarwad, as he is able to do it almost with impunity, but can 
hardly be said to be a sufficient stimulus to exertion so essential 
to progress, when a man’s “ wife ” may leave him to-morrow, and 
his children may be taken away from him without any reason, 
at any time, by their Karnavan. The result- has thus been 
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stated by Mr. Logan, the Special Commissioner appointed by 
Government in’ 188r, to inquire and report upon the property 
laws, and other matters calling for investigation in the Malabar 
District. The subject was discussed by him frequently with 
the people, and he was, therefore, in a positioa to state what the 
best informed and the most intelligent of tlhe Malayalis them- 
selves thought of this system of inheritance. 

He found that a Nair has hardly any motive at present to 
exert himself, as his property passes to persons with whom he 
‘has but little sympathy, and he concluded by observing that 
this false position is fatal to individual industry and thrift, and 
if the.law is not soon changed, the ‘consequences will be 
disastrous. By working for the benefit of the Tarwad he gains 
no benefit. . Few, therefore, attempt to improve the Tarwad, 
What is the duty of every member is in particular nobody’s 
duty or business. Thus coming into contact with other races, » 
the stern law of natural selection is to every observer proving 
the incapacity of this family system to maintain ‘its ground, 
Mr. Logan, in his Malabar Manual published under Government 
authority, concludes thus :—“ With a large increase in their 
numbers, and with comparative poverty for the large body 
of them, the race is fast degenerating.” Not adapted to modern 
_ conditions of existence, the Tarwad can only survive consistent- 

ly with a full recognition of a man’s duty to his wife and 
children. 

The effect of the system of inheritance by which. the 
property descends in the female line to the exclusion of one’s 
own children has been thus described in a memorial presented 
in 1869. l 

“This system of Inheritance,” say the memorialists, “is 
opposed to nature; for, nature has implanted in the heart of 
man an affection for his progeny, and a desire to bestow on ' 
them all that he possesses and to see them happily settled in 
life. But the Adzyasantanane* Law demands that a man shall 
love his nephews more than his own children, and thereby 
compels him to run counter to human nature. No positive law, 
however stringent it may be, ever triumphs against nature, and 
the result, therefore, is that, while the estates of Aliyasantanam 
families are made over to the management of a single in- 
dividual, he, on his part, is prompted by his natural inclinations 
to betray the trust reposed in “him in the interest of his 
nephews, which it was the object of the lawgiver to prétect; 
and to press into his service perjury, forgery, and other utterly 
demoralizing expedients to carry out his. wishes the more 
effectually. 


R: 
i 








* Aliyasantanam,—Aliya means sister's son ; saztanan offspring, Ins 
heritance, Canarese equivalent of Afarumakhatayane. 
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“The Law of-Aliyasantanam or nepotism, therefore, has, 
ever since its introduction, been breeding nothing but mischief, 
And Courts of Justite in the District and almost every one 
conversant with Canara, are fully aware how the Ejaman or 
Karnavan of a family governed by. the Law of Aliyasantanam 
fraudulently contrives to bestow on his wife and children what 
fortune he can, at the expense of the property which by law 
he is bound to keep and bestow on his sister’s son. Such 
Ejamans are, however, in one sense not to blame; for they only 
yield to nature, which the law, with little policy, directs them to 
disown. And, we believe, much of the demoralizing litigation 
that disgraces this District can be traced to this revolting 
system. 

“This system of inheritance has proved ruinous to great and 
wealthy families. The Ejamah, or the -head man of a family, 
in which -the son succeeds his father, has it generally at heart, 

æto improve and increase the property of his family, for he is 
sure to bestow it on his children, towards whom he has, a natural 
affection, And even if such a headman should happen to 
encumber his estate with debt, his children think it their 
interest to redeem it. The same, however, is not the case with 
the Ejaman of a family governed by the Law of Aliyasantanam. 
He would defraud his nephews—at present rightful heirs 
of all the property real or personal—to provide his own wife 
and children with a suitable fortune; while his children also, 
who would otherwise have improved their father’s property, 
join their father in destroying it, for they know they must make 
hay while the sun shines, and that, when the property passes 
away from their father, they would lose all means of profiting 
it, 

¢ Tis. successor also does the same in his turn, for it is not 
natural that he should act otherwise. It is thus that great and 
wealthy families, sooner or later, but surely collapse, and 
gradually dwindle into nothing,” 

Such is a Nair Tarwad home. i 

The females in a Tarwad are under the control of ikel 
Karnavan ; they may not leave the Tarwad house without his 
consent, even with a husband, on pain of forfeiting their claims 
to the Tarwad properties. In the selection of husbands, the 
education of their children, they have absolutely no voice 
whatever, however old they may be. Their Karnavan, not 
their parents, selects for them a husband, whom they should 
accept ; who, in his turn, is completely under the control of 
his own Katnavan. Such selection is more often than other- 

~ wise made, not with a view to the women’s own happiness, but 
to the pecuniary benefit that would result to the Tarwad, or the 
Karnavan himself, and, often married when unfit to bear the strain 
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of maternity, they break dows easily. They have to divorce 
their husbands when it pleases the Karnavan, and it is well - 
known, and it came out in the evidence before the Commission, 

_ that various reasons, other than those which affect either husband 
or wife, such as dissensions in the Tarwad, operate on the 
mind of the Karnavan in inducing him to turn him out, and the 
unfortunate woman may be transferred from one husband to 
another whenever it benefits the Karnavan or the Tarwad. 

Living thus out of the husband’s control, subject to the in- 
fluence of a teaching that they are born to minister to the 
Brahmins’ sensual cravings, it is only natural that their moral 
nature should be seriously influenced. And if progress and 
civilization rest upon the morality of the people generally, not 
upon those few alone who are in advance‘of the rest, then it 
seems necessary that the law should not stand in the way of 
those who wish to abandon an institution based on -the notion 
that there is no sin in unchastity. Married early, about here 
thirteenth or fourteenth year, she is a grown up woman in a few: 
years; she is not, indeed, always deserted by her husband, for 
herself and children are no burden to him, but she often finds 
herself supplanted in her husband’s affections by a younger 
rival. Polygamous unions are, in fact, increasing. Without . 
much difficulty and without opposition, legislation may now 
check it. Later on, it-:may become impossible. The belief that 
women are created tosecure to men the indulgence of their 
passions, a belief strengthened by Brahminic teaching, leads 
toa man marrying a second wife, when his first wife has lost the 
charms of youth. To that belief must also be attributed certain 
practices to which girls are subjected too revolting to be mention- 
ed, They are referred to in a paper submitted. to the Commis 
sion. The evils resulting from the present system can scarce- 
ly be checked, but it may be minimised by legislation recog- 
nizing marriage and the obligation to provide for wife and 
children. 

Inside her Tarwad, the theory of the subjection of women to 
the Karnavan and other males of the Tarwad is consistently 
carried out. She herself is not independent, she has nobody to 
rely on, and she has no control over the Tarwad property. 
That, on the whole, this state of things is tolerated, is due only 
tothe circumstance that, in spite of the priest, who keeps the 
door to profligacy invitingly open, people are breaking with 
the past, and, adopting the paternal life, have escaped the evils 
of the Tarwad Marumakkatayam system. But unless regula®. 
ed, there are indications of the movement taking a direction not ` 
entirely beneficial. Disgusted, as they are, with the old freedom 
and license allowed to women, aware that the law does not 
recognise any institution of marriage, that the law does not 
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punish the adulterer, sexual jealousy is beginning to display 
itself by female seclusion and surveillance ; scrupulous enough 
regarding woman’s fidelity, confidence in female virtue has not 
advanced far enough to make one willing to trust to a female’s 
sense of duty. Marriage, where claimed as an institution, is - 
becoming a species of domestic slavery. It has to be distinctly 
borne in mind that the absence of marriage does not imply 
freedom to the women. In the present state of society mar- 
riage is to her comparative freedom. 

Female education in its widest sense is now impossible, I 
do not, of course, speak of those who have discarded the ancient 
usage and adopted the paternal family system, but of those 
who still adhere to the ancient usage. Education in the Tar- 
wad home itself, at the expense of the stranger father, is natural- 
ly. impossible, as the Karnavan would not tolerate any difference 
in treatment between the children of that father and the other 
children of the Tarwad. The Karnavan, if conscientious, is 
naturally more desirous of educating the males, because it may 
pay. The money spent in educating a girl is badly invested. 
He is, therefore, indifferent to the education. of the girls of his 
Tarwad. Those instances of female accomplishments and learn- 
ing which the Nairs justly proclaim to be commoner in their 
part of the Madras Presidency. than elsewhere, are found mainly 
in those Tarwads where the old teaching and usage is still 
followed, where the Tarwad’s attractions depend upon female 
wit and beauty, and rarely in those cases where the Tarwad 
family life has been entirely discarded. In ancient days, when 
the female members. of Tarwads led a free life, when there was 
no sexual jealousy, when national consciousness did not insist 

female chastity, with knowledge and learning that made 
them- interesting companions, their society was sought by 
Nambudiris, whose Brahmin wives, if any, were ignorant and 
uneducated. Their houses became often a literary resort. With 
the decline of the old family life and of ancient teaching such 
instances are becoming rarer, In that part of the country 
where marriage is claimed as a social institution, but where the 
paternal family life has not been fully adopted, the females are 
reputed to be far behind their sisters of the other parts in cul- 
ture. In fact, for female education, you have either to revert 
to the old customary life, or adopt the pure paternal family life. 
The first is impossible in the case of those who have abandoned 
it, and of the educated classes, generally, and a great majority 
a% of these classes. The paternal family institution which the 
people are attempting to adopt, though the Courts and the 
lawyers are placing every. conceivable obstacle in their way, 
must, therefore, be recognized and legalized. l 

The law refuses to recognize the right of the husband and 
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wife to live together. Neither of them can bring the other 
into the Tarwad home for residence, except for occagional 
visits ; neither has any right of guardianship over their children. 
They ‘have no community of interest with one another, Briefly, 
marriage and family life are now precarious and unsettled: 

Without any authority, social or domestic, without any voice 
in the disposal of her affections, subject to the influence of 
a pernicious teaching, practically denied education, the social 
marriages, where they prevail, becoming a sort of slavery, 
without any stability in her marriage union, without:-any 
unity of interest with her husband, without any ‘control by the 
mother over her children, it seems absolutely necessary the 
Nair female should be allowed to escape, where possible, from 
her Tarwad home, where she has no separate.existence, and 
the law should recognize the paternal family home of which 
she will be the mistress, where she, with equality of rights. with 
her husband, will be the guardian of their children, whose 
education will then be in their hands, and to whom they | may 
leave their property. | 

From the Marumakkatayam maternal family system of the 
present day to the paternal family system, with, of course, an 
equalisation of rights, as between man and woman, it will be 
‘a great stride towards the recognition of rights of individual 
women, and the national progress will, there can be littledoubt, 
be proportionate, | 

Now consider the position of children in a Nair family í ‘as at 
present constituted. Their parents have nothing :to do iwith 
their education; they are under the control of the Karnavan 
of their Tarwad, who is not greatly interested in their Well. 
being. The close association between children and the 
guardians, if essential for the right formation of their children’ s 
character, does not exist. 

Their. Karnavan is, in law, their guardian. Asa matter of 
fact, his natural affections draw him to his own children, though 
there he may not be free, but has to subordinate himself to the 
pleasure of his children’s Karnavan, Their father may be 
inclined to do his duty by them ; but against their Karnavan’s 
pleasure he cannot take them away to live with him ; he himself 
cannot live with them, or guide their education. Except, there. 
fore, in those cases where the husband and wife have left their 
Tarwad homes, and lead with their children a paternal fa amily 
life, a healthy home education for the children is impossible 
and even in the other class of cases, such paternal family life 
existson the sufferance of the Karnavans of husband “and 
wife, who may dissolve their home at their pleasure by order- 
ing either of them back to their Tarwad, to divorce the other, 
or by taking away the children to the Tarwad. Asa rule, 
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it is not out of Tarwad funds that the children àre educated. 
Where the paternal family system is growing up, it is almost 
invariably the father ; in other instances, it is either the father, 
or some favourite relative, who may be member of the Tarwad. 

If, therefore, the foundations of character are laid in early 
life, if the character is formed at home, then it is clear enough 
that the Tarwad home is not a fit home for the well-being of 
the children. Again, where their mother is only one of the 
wives of their father, or where he is dead, even the indirect in- 
fluence he may be able to exercise for their benefit is wanting. 
The Tarwad is really not a home of peace and security to the 
children. This desire for change in the existing system is 
not new. Where the Brahmin influence was all powerful, the 
paternal family life was not easily adopted ; but in other . parts 
of the District, at the commencement of this century, it was 
found that the Tarwad life had been practically abandoned. 

lhe tendency towards paternal family life has continued to 
‘increase, Yet the Legislature and the Courts hesitate to recog- 
nize the change. 

What is now under consideration is only an attempt to follow 
the same course of evolution that has been followed, apparently, 
by every community that has made any progress in civilization. 
It may possibly be that everywhere maternal filiation alone- 
was first recognized, and that property was held in joint 
ownership by joint families, tracing their kinship only in the 
female line ; but it is certain that every progressive community 
has adopted paternal filiation, and has given up this female 
joint family system, éven proceeding to the opposite extreme, 
ignoring all female claims and reducing the woman to the 

~~gosition of a slave. The enquiry disclosed a practical unani- 
mitin the desire, to break up the joint family system in its 
present form ; and even those witnesses before the Commission, 
who were not prepared to adopt the patriarchal family system 
in its entirety, were anxious to allow a female’s property to 
descend to her children to the exclusion of the entire family. 

Generally speaking, there is a wish to conform to the pater- 
nal family life, and such desire is foremost amongst the 
progressive sections of the community. It is-only after a great 
struggle that the materna! family, in communities which have 
adopted it, has given way to the paternal family, In Malabar, 
if the Brahmins did not introduce it, they certainly regulated 
the maternal family law, to their own advantage, consecrated 
Š and perpetuated it. Into the translations of the great 
Hindu national epics, stanzas were introduced prescribing suce . 
cession in the female line. But for them, it would, long ago, 
have undoubtedly ceased to exist. But for the Courts of 
Justice enforcing those laws of property, the joint family system 
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based on maternal kinship would have been broken up, and 
usage based on paternal rights would have taken its place. The 
Marumakkatayam law is now attacked by its orthodox op- 
ponents on account of its repugnance to the Sastra, whose 
teaching is now correctly known, the Nairs having been for 
centuries forbidden to read the Shastra. Itis attacked by others 
in the cause of morality and progress. It has on its side the 
Nambúdiris, whose sexual privileges are threatened by the 
proposed reform: it is defended by some of the aristocratic 
families still under the influence of the old teaching, There 
are also others who honestly believe that the joint family 
system on this maternal basis tends to the preservation of 
large estates, and, for that and other minor reasons, in their 
view, it ought not to be broken up. National vanity resents 
any attack on a national institution. After all the greatest 
opponent of reform is the licentious tendencies of man that 
find a scope in the present system, perhaps almost impossible,, 
under any other usage, often sacrificing any number of women 
on the altar of last. 

The institution of the paternal family, or a monogamic basis, 
with equal rights between man and woman, would be a gréat 
advance in the cause of morality and progress, All that is 
now proposed is to enable persons so willing to enter into a 
contract. of marriage, to regulate the law of divorce, and to 
give the property of the deceased, in the absence of any will 
executed by him, to his wife and childfen, And those who 
from patriotic or humanitarian motives wish to see these races 
set free from a law which, as has been shown, is most degrad- 
ing in its results and utterly opposed to the enlightenment 
of the age, must eagerly look for the day when British legislasi 
tion shall step in and effectually bring about the long-needed 
change, 
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OLITICALLY the past three months in India have been 
unmarked by. any event of special importance. The ex- 
pectations entertained by some nervous people, and discussed 
with more freedom than prudence, of a disturbance during the 
Bakr Id festival, were fortunately disappointed ; and, if we 
except the conversion of the four per cents., the period will be 
remembered chiefly for the succession of heavy floods and 
landslips which have accompanied an unusually heavy and 
unevenly distributed monsoon in various parts- of Bombay and 
Upper India. There have been heavy landslips on the Poona 
GhAts ; in Kulu and the Zhob Valley;inthe Mohan Pass; on 
the Simla-Kalka road, and elsewhere—those in Kulu and the 
Zhob Valley attended by serious loss of life ;—and heavy floods 
in the Indus Valley and various parts of the Punjab, Oudh and. 
Ronilkhund. The Great Indian Peninsula; the Bombay and 
Baroda ; the North-West ; the Sind-Sagar and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhund railways have all-been badly breached, some of 
them more than once ; and finally the great Gohna Lake, con- 
trary to the expectations of the experts, has burst its bonds 
and carried destruction through the valleys of the Birahi 
Ganga, the Alaknanda and the Ganges, as far as Hurdwar. 
The lake overflowed on the morning of the 25th ultimo. The 
rush of water, which was at first moderate, gradually washed 
wey the tail of the dam; towards midnight there was a col- 
lapse ofthe upper part, and in a few hours three hundred feet 
of the lake had escaped. Owing to the tortuous character of 
the valley, the water made its way downwards more quietly 
than might have been expected ; but it rose in places to a 
height of 160 feet. At Srinagar, which suffered most severely, 
the bazaar, police-quarters and hospital, together with the 
surrounding villages, were carried away ;at Deopryag, the 
suspension bridge and buildings were destroyed, and at Rikhi- | 
hish, the bridge and temple. At Hurdwar, where the river rose 
twelve feet, the bazaar was flooded, but little serious damage 
appears to have been done. Nowhere, thanks to the excellent 
arrangements of the Government for warning the inhabitants 
by @elegram, and the vigilance and assiduity of the officials 
concerned, were any lives lost. 
The result of Mr, Westland’s notification of the intended 
discharge of the 4 per cent. loan of 1842-43, with option to the | 
holders to convert it into a 3% per cent, loan, guaranteed for ten 
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years, was so satisfactory that a similar notification [was sub- 
sequently issued as regards the portion of the 4 per cent. loan 
of May, 1865, held in Calcutta. The latest returns show that, 
on both accounts,'a total of 6,587 lakhs has been converted 

. leaving only 2,922 lakhs, or rather more than a fourth of th 

- whole, to be dealt with. Of this sum, 145 lakhs, ‘being t 
unconverted balance of the loan of 1842-43, and 105 lakhs œ 
the loan of 1865, stand to be discharged ; but the option of con- 
version as regards the latter securities extends to the middle 
of the current month, so that the total will, in all probability, 
undergo'a considerable further reduction. Though ! there has 
been a certain amount of grumbling, as was to be expected, the 
operation, which was amply justified by the state of the market, 
has, on the whole, been well received. 

A further notification appears ina Gazette of India, Extra- 
ordinary, dated the Ist instant, advertising the balance of the 
loan of 1854-55 for discharge on similar terms ; and ‘it is stated 
that a Gazette will immediately issue giving to holders of the 
remaining four per cent. loans, the option of the same terms 
as those offered to the holders of the 1854-55 loan. | 

In the House of Lords, on the zotli July, Lord Lansdowne 
called attention to the exemption of cotton-goods from import 
duty. In the debate which followed, Lord Kimbetley stated 
that while he thought it advisable to await the result of the 

‘recent financial measures, before taking any fresh steps, he was 
prepared to considet further representations from the Govern- 
ment of India, if necessary, when Indian interests) would be 
the first considered, though they couki not be considered 
independently of British interests, an ambiguous} utterance 
which may mean anything, and probably means that only 
severest pressure will induce the Government to consent-to the 
re-imposition of the duties. * The stbject, however, was again 
touched upon, in the course of the discussion on, ithe Indian 
Budget in the House of Commons, by the Secretary of State, 
who said that the Government were not opposed to the re- 
imposition -of the duties, if they were accompanied by a 
countervailing excise duty on Indian goods, a condition to 
which, if an excise duty on all classes of Indiah ‘goods is 
meant, it is altogether unlikely the Government of India would 
consent, it being clearly established that, in respect of some 
ninety per cent. of the goods manufactured, Manchester does 
not compete with the local mills, and the result of Mr. West- 
land’s recent enquiries in Bombay having been to show @hat, 
though it would be physically possible for the mills to mant- 
facture the higher counts of yarn, they could ‘not do ‘so 
profitably, In the debate in the House of Lords, the late 
Viceroy was strongly supported by Lord Northbrook and Lord 
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Roberts ; and the writer on “ Indian Affairs ” in the Times, 
summing up the result of the discussion, says :—~ 

“ The discussion in the House of Lords has had the result which 
the Marquis of Lansdowne probably intended It has shown 
hat every one of the speakers who was free to express his own 
views, including two Viceroys, the last Commander-in-Chief, 
and a recent Secretary of State, believed that a serious in- 
justice is being done to India, and that that injustice cannot, 
in the joint interests of Great Britain and India, be persisted 
in. It alsoshowed that the Ministerial speakers who had the 
distasteful duty of excusing the injustice, had no defence to 
make. It placed in an authoritative manner before the British 
nation the cruelty which that injustice means, alike to the 
Indian tax-payer, and to those on whom falls the neayy task of 
holding and governing the country.” 

On the occasion of the debate on the fadian Budget, a 
Psolution was moved by Mr. Samuel Smith and seconded by Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji, praying for an enquiry into the condition of . 
India, financial and general ; but the motion was withdrawn, on 
Mr, Fowler declaring that Government were prepared next 
session to. appoint a Parliamentary Committee to enquire into 
the expenditure of the country. At the same time Mr, Fowler 
stated, referring presumably to the Home charges, that he feared 
India would not come best out of such an enquiry. A hardly 
less important announcement, made by the Secretary of State 
on the same occasion, was that the Government had no 
intention of resuming the coinage-of silver in India, meaning, 
no doubt, the coinage of silver on private account, and that 

—Jgdia must sooner or later have a gold standard for the better 
ne of her dealings with gold standard countries, 

While’on the subject. of the currency, it may be mentioned 
that the latter part of the period under review has witnessed a 
decided improvement in exchange, following on a rise in the. 
price of silver, attributable, no “doubt, in part, to the demands, 
actual and expected, of China and Japan, in connexion with 
the war between those countries ; but the heavy exports of gold 
in the earlier part of the period have probably contributed in: 
some measure to this welcome result. , ij 

Among the events of the period under review are the open- 
ing of the Lucknow Water-works by Sir C.-Crosthwaite, which 
took ` place on the zrst July, and Sir Charles Elliott’s tour in 
Etern Bengal, in the course of which he made several 
speeches of importance, and, on the whole, produced a deci- 
dedly favourable impression. Most noticeable of thess 
speeches was that delivered at Dacca, where, among other 
things, Sir Charles explained that, under the Sanitary Drainage 
Bill now before the Bengal Council, it was not intended to 
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undertake the drainage of swamps and bheels, with a view to 
land reclamation, but only the improvement of silted-up rivers 
and channels, which, owing to obstruction, had’ceased to perg 
form their original functions, | , 
The proceedings of the Legislative Council at Simla inclu 
little of special interest, though a certain amount of excitemen 
_ has been aroused in Bengal by one of the provisions of the 
Civil Code Amendment Bill introduced by Sir Alexander 
Miller on the 12th July, which, should it become law, will have 
the effect of making it discretional with the Court, in suits for 
restitution of conjugal rights, to enforce its decree by imprison- 
‘ment of the recusant wife. It seems to be admitted on all 
hands that suits for restitution of conjugal rights are unknown 
‘to Hindoo Law, and it is difficult, under the circumstances, to 
justify, or account for, either their introduction by the British 
Government, or the outcry which the proposed amendment tyas 
caused among Hindoos. On the same day Sir Alexander. 
Miller introduced the Indian Cantonments Act, -and, in doing 
so, made the significant statement: “I have very little indeed 
to say upon this Bill. It is a Bill which has been introduced 
by direction of Her Majesty’s Government, in order to comply, 
if this Legislative Council should think fit to do so, with the 
requirements of the majority of the Commission which sat on 
the question of the practice of the examination of prostitutes 
in cantonments. That Commission reported (by a majority of 
three to two) that legislation was necessary in order to carry 
out the Resolution of the House of Commons on that subject, 
and the result of that decision is that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have expressed a wish that this particular Bill—-whichégts 
been practically, though not formally, drawn in England-—should 
be introduced for the consideration of the Legislative Council.” 
Presumably this is another case in which the official members 
of the Council will feel themselves bound to subordinate their 
consciences to the wishes of the Secretary of State, 

The further consideration of the Presidency Small Cause 
Courts Bill was deferred, in spite of a certain amount of pressure 
on the part of the Legal Member, for consideration after the 
re-assembling of the Council in Calcutta. On the 16th ultimo 
General Brackenbury introduced an important Bill to amend 
the Indian Articles of War. Other Bills in preparation are 
a Bill to amend the Companies Act and the Army Re-organisa- 
tion Bill. i 

The Bengal Council have passed the Bengal Tenancy Act 
Amendment Bill, the chief object of which is to enable the 

Government to revise the settlement of rents in temporarily- 
settled estates, if necessary, before the expiry of the Land. 
Settlement, _ 4 l ; 
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The announcement, mad officially, that Sir Salter Pyne, 
who has returned from England and arrived safely in Kabul, 
is the bearer of an invitation to the Ameer from the Queen 
to visit England, has not been taken very seriously by the pub- 
lic in India, the general i impression being that the Ameer, while 

not definitely declining the invitation, will hardly venture to 
undertake so long a journey. 

Matters in connexion with the Khyber-Asmar boundary 
delimitation are proceeding more slowly than was expected, 
and there has been a rumour that the negotiations were on the 
point of being broken off. This rumour, however, appears to 
have arisen from the fact that Mr. Udny will return to Simla to 
discuss matters with the Viceroy, after the preliminary negotia- 
tions with Ghu'am Hyder at Jellalabad have been concluded, 
and it is denied that any serious hitch has occirred. 

The force which will accompany the Commission into Wazir- 
istan, and which ts a considerable one, is to rendezvous at Dehra 
Ismail Khan on the Ist October. Whether any steps will be 
taken to exact retribution for the series of outrages that have _ 
been perpetrated by Waziris during the last few weeks is 
doubtful. But, from the strength of the force, it seems reason- 
able to infer that it is, at all events, thought well to be pre- 

_ pared for other than peaceful contingencies. The work of the 
Kurram Valley Boundary Commission is said to be progressing 
satisfactorily, 

' The Hemp Drugs Commission have submitted their Report, 
in which they formulate the conclusion, that prohibition is 
neither necessary nor politically expedient, and recommend the 
ydoption of a policy of adequate direct taxation, combined 

“with the prohibition of unlicensed cultivation and limitation of 
shops and legal possession, The last news regarding the Opium 
Commission is that its Feber will not be completed till Octo- 
ber. 

It has been notified in the Gazette of Päin that the: Viceroy 

will leave Simla, on his autumn tour, on the 24th October, first 
visiting Dharmsala, where the remains of the late Lord Elgin 
are buried, and arriving at Umritsur on 31st October ; at Suk- 
ker on the 1st November ; Quetta, 3rd to 8th November ; Shikar- 
pore, 9th November ; Kurrachee, toth to 13th November : : 
Mooltan, 14th ; Pindee, 16th ; Peshawur, I9th to 22nd Nov- 
ember ; boats to Kalabagh, 23rd and 24th ; Rewah, 25th ; 
fahore, 26th November to 2nd December. After that the 
Viceroy proceeds to Calcutta, viá Delhi and Cawnpore, reach- 
ing Calcutta on the morning of the 15th December, His Ex- 
cellency will be accompanied by Mr. Cunningham, Foreign 
Secretary, Colonel Durand, Military Secretary, Mr. Babington | 
Smith, Private Secretary, and three Aides-de-Camp., . 
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News has been received from Rangoon that Mr. Tucker, 
District Superintendent of Police of Pegu, was brutally mur- 
‘dered by dacoits on the zoth ultimo at the village of Wa, 
where the dacoits were engaged in plundering a boat, some 
fifteen miles from Pegu. It appears that, seeing what wasi 
going on, Mr. Tucker jumped ashore, gun in hand, and, after 
firing twice. on the datcoits, called for more cartridges ; ; but 
before they ‘could be brought, the dacoits surrounded him. 
Mr, Tucker defended himself with the butt-end of his rifle, 
but was overpowered, one of his assailants cutting open his 
skull, and another severing his head from his body. Major 
Eyre is in pursuit of the band with sixty of the Pegu police, 
and the Local Government has offered a reward of Rs. 2,000 
for the arrest of the murderers, 

The disarmament of the Chins haiie been successfully 
carried out, the posts hitherto held by regular troops are to be 
taken over by the Military Police, a fresh battalion of which ist 
to be formed from the Civil Police, the Military Garrison being, 
at the same time, reduced. 

A list of railways to be surveyed during the coming cold sea- 
son, which has been published, includes :-— 

* Bara-Muttra, 150 miles ; Wazirabad-Lyallpore location, 205 
miles ; Rohri-Kotri location 206 miles ; linking up the metre- 
gauge ‘systems in Northern India, 90 miles ; extensions of the 
Bengal and North-Western Railway from a point west of the 
Chota Gunduk to Benares with a branch to Ballia, 157 miles ; 
Hilli-Kaligunge, 48 miles ; Northern Bengal-Assam connection | 
(exploration only), 200 miles ; ; Arsikere-Mangalore, 125 miles ; 
Shoranur-Cochin, 60 miles; Calicut-Cannanore, 55 miles ; 
Tinnevelly-Quilon, -106 miles ; Madura- Paumben, 9I miles 
Vizianagram-Parvatipore, 300 ‘miles ; ; Chittagong-Minhla, 420. 
miles ; Assam Burmah connection (exploration only)—Total 
2,208 miles, 

We have to record the failure of the old and well-known 
firm of Messrs. Ernsthausen and Co. of Calcutta, with liabi- 
lities amounting to over £300,000, the greater part of which, 
however, are fully covered, and assets amounting to 41 7,498, 
due, it is said, to losses connected with indigo, Arrangements 
have been made for continuing the business of the firm in Cal- 
cutta, 

A London Committee of the European and Anglo-Indian 
Defence Association has been formed, and held a preliminary 
meeting, with Mr, J.J. Keswick in the chair, at which it 
was resolved that steps be at once taken to form a Constitution- 
al Indian party iu England, . It is surprising that steps for the 
purpose were not. taken long ago. 

We have ‘teferred above to the effect of the war which has 
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broken out between China and Japan on the Eastern’ ex- 
changes. Should the conflict, as seems not improbable, prove 
a protracted one, it is likely to be attended by other important 
consequences,—economic and political. It can hardly fail, for 
instance, to benefit the Indian cotton manufacturing industry, 
by relieving it, to some extent, from the competition of Japanese 
goods in the China markets, But the struggle is likely to have 
amore important effect in compelling China to ‘enter into 
closer relations with Western civilisation, to enable her.to meet 
her more advanced antagonist on something like equal. terms as 
regards the appliances of war, 

When operations first commenced, the general expectation 
was that the superior discipline and armament of the Japanese 
troops would give them a decided advantage over the Chinese 
in the field at the outset, but that, in the end, the Chinese 
must wear out the invaders by sheer force of numbers, So far 

Pas the war has gone, however, the former expectation has 
hardly been fulfilled, the Japanese, after defeating compara- 
tively small bodies of Chinese in two engagements and driving 
them from their positions, having, according to the` latest 
accounts, sustained two crushing defeats at the hands of the’ 
Manchu force which subsequently entered the Corea from the 
landward, By sea, too, it would seem that the Japanese fleet 
has failed to make any impression on the Chinese forts in the 
Gulf of Pitcheli which it attacked. The news from the seat of 
war, however, is both obscure and untrustworthy, and it is 
impossible to come to any decided conclusion as to the actual 
state of affairs, | 

Comparing the positions and resources of the two Powers, 

“a. emembering the character and traditional policy of the 

Chinesé, it is impossible to avoid the conviction that the 
Japanese are embarked in a hopeless enterprise. Even should 
they succeed in establishing themselves in the Corea} it is 
certain that the Chinese, as long as they can continue to 
put armies in the field, will never allow them to remain there 
in peace. It is difficult to believe that the injury inflicted on 
Japan by the misgovernmeént in the Corea, to put an end to 
which she has ostensibly taken the field, is so great, or even 
that the advantage she would derive from establishing a per- 
manent suzerainty over the country, which is probably her 
real object, would be so important, as to recompense her for 
thg sacrifices which an interminable struggle of this kind, 
against a powerful enemy, must entail upon her. If the 
Japanese were strong enough to carry the war into China 
itself with any hope of success, the case would be different. 

‘Parliament was prorogued on the 26th August, after a session 
which has been more than usually barren of useful legislation, 
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even for these days of obstruction. The Queen’s Speech, which 
was read by the Lord Chancellor, states that foreign relations 
are friendly ; expresses regret that a variety of African ques- 
tions with France are still unsettled, but adds that friendly 
negotiatioris are going on, and trusts that a final settlement 
of the Siamese question will not be much longer delayed. 
-Regret is also expressed at the outbreak of war between 
China and Japan ; and the conclusion of a treaty with, the 
latter country is announced. 

The Finance Bill of the Government was carried on the 17th 
July, by a majority of 283 to 263, after a protracted discussion 
and the rejection of an usually large number of amendments. 
The Bill has since been passed by the House of Lords, Lord 
Salisbury taking the opportunity of the occasion to affirm the 
legal right of the House to deal with such Bills. 

The Scotch Local Government Bill has passed both Houses 
of Parliament ; but the Deceased Wife’s Sister Bill has been“ 
_-once more rejected by the House of Lords, this time by a 

majority of 129 to 120. 

A much more important act of the Lords, and one of, perhaps, 
doubtful wisdom, is their rejection of Mr. Morley’s Evicted Ten- 
ants Bill, which had been forced through the House of Commons 
by the application of the closure, with so little just reason that 
the Opposition had declined to take part in the further discus- 
sion of the measure. The Bill was of so arbitrary a character and 

_so certain to prove demoralising in its results, that the Lords could 
not have passed it as it stood without abandoning a clear duty. 
But the feeling is general that they would have shown more 
policy, and, probably, more kindness to landlords as well ag 
tenants, had they recast it in such a way as to divest it of i 
feature of compulsion, and thus cast upon the Government the 
odium of throwing away the chance of a compromise which, it. 
would appear from Mr, Dillon’s speech, a section at least of 
the Nationalist party were not unwilling to accept. 

The rejection of the Bill will furnish the Radicals with a new 
instance of the wickedness of the Lord which, though the 
country will probably not attach much importance to the in- 
cident, it would have been well to avoid. 

Sir William Harcourt, in the House of Commons, on being 
questioned as to the course the Government proposed to adopt, 
declared the matter to be one of great gravity, but declined to 
state definitely the views of the Government, A meeting heli 
in Hyde Park on the 26th ultimo, as a demonstration against 
the action of the Upper House, is admitted to have been a. 
fiasco, a 

The Miners (Eight Hours’) Bill has been withdrawn, after an 
amendment had been passed,-limiting its operation to districts 
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in which a majority of workmen were in favour of its applica- 
tion. A Bill has been introduced by Lord Salisbury, and 
passed in the House of Lords, to check the immigration into 
the United Kingdom of destitute aliens, and give power to 
the Government to expel foreigners engaged in contriving 
schemes against other nations. The Bill is opposed by the 
Government on the ground that it is unnecessary and contrary 
to British sentiment, and there is little likelihood, under the 
circumstances, of its being passed by the House of Commons, 

Among the minor events of the quarter may be mentioned 
the birth, of a son to the Duchess of York, on the 23rd June; 
the announcement that Mr. Gladstone—the operation on whose 
eyes seems to have been successful—will not return to Parlia- 
ment, and the departure from Greenhithe, on the rith July, 
and arrival at Archangel on the 5th August, on its way to 

» Franz Josef Land, of the Jackson-Harmworth Arctic Expedi- 
tion, probably the most completely equipped of its kind that 
has ever left the shores of the United Kingdom. 

The British Association commenced its sittings at Oxford on 
the 8th ultimo, the Presidential address being delivered by Lord 
Salisbury, who, instead of dwelling, like previous Presidents, on 
the achievements of science, or some particular branch of it, - 
devoted himself. mainly to an exposition of its shortcomings, 
As, however, in the very nature of things, these must always 
immeasurably exceed its achievements, the address can hardly 
be said to have been very informing. An interesting announce- 
ment has been made in the Chemical Section, of the discovery 
of anew gas inthe atmosphere-by Lord Rayleigh and Professor 
Ramsay. 

Fhe American Tariff Bill was passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives on the 313th ultimo, and is generally expected to 
lead to a revival of business. 

On the Continent of Europe the most important event 
to be recorded is the assassination of President Carnot, by 
an Italian anarchist, who stabbed him in his carriage, while 
on his way to the theatre, at Lyons, on the evening of the 24th 
June. It is well for the world that Carnot was universally 
beloved by the French people, and it is not improbable that 
the horror and indignation excited by the deed throughout the 
country will do more to discourage anarchist outrages than any 
measures of repression. Whether the anarchists are enthu- 

Psiasts bent on the regeneration of society, or whether they are 
friends whose object is its destruction, the conviction that their 
efforts are doomed to certain failure must sooner or later give 

_ them pause ; and nothing could be better calculated to produce 
this conviction, than the display of feeling provoked by the 
dastardly act of the man Santo among all classes of the French 
population, 
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The election of a successor to President Carnot, which was 
held on the following Wednesday, resulted in the return of M. 
Casimir Perier, the other candidates being M. Brisson, General 
Fevrier, M. Arago, M. Cavaignac, and M. Dupuis. 

The assassin was executed at Lyons on the 16th ultimo. 

The French Senate, by a large majority, have passed a 
stringent law against anarchists, one of the provisions of 
which empowers the Courts to prohibit the OREA of 
reports of the proceedings, 

An agreement has been entered into between France and 
Belgium, under which the French Congo district is extended 
to the waters of the Nile, and Belgium engages not fo occupy 
the territory ceded to the Congo State by the British Govern- 
ment, 

The negotiations with France on the Siamese question are 
still proceeding, and—judging from statements made by Sir E, , i 
Grey in the House of Commons during the discussion of the 
Foreign estimates, to.the effect that, while the British Govern- 
ment was careful to avoid irritation in its intercourse with 
Foreign States, it would be compelled to adopt a different 
course, if a new phase arose in Siam—are not progressing very 
satisfactorily. It is, however, announced that the expedition 
to define the Buffer State on the Upper Mekong will start in 
October, 

The Loudon Gazette of the 19th June notified the assumption 
of a protectorate of Uganda, and it is announced that it is 
ultimately intended to appoint a Civil administrator. 

Between the roth and 19th July, Constantinople was visited 
by a series of earthquakes of extraordinary violence, which 
resulted in great loss of life and the destruction of building 
and property to the estimated value of six thousand Turkish 
pounds. The shocks were felt with great severity in the 
neighbouring islands of Prinkipo and Antigoni, where most of 
the houses were wrecked. A severe earthquake is also reported 
to have occurred in Sicily. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of Lord 
Coleridge, who had occupied the position of Chief Justice for 
fourtéen years ; Sir Henry Austen Layard ; Mr. Walter Pater ; 
Professor Dwight Whitney, the eminent Sanskritist ; Madame 
.Alboni and Mr. Fraser Macdonald, late of the ‘Bengal Civil 
Service. 


September 5th, 1894. R 
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-R eport on the Administration of the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands and the Penal Settlements of Port Blairand the Nico- 
bars for 1892-93. 


Se years have passed since Captain Horsford won repu- 
tation for himself as a terror to the budmashes of Lucknow, 
in the capacity of Cantonment Magistrate of that station and 
an indefatigable sanitary reformer, A better qualified man to 
succeed Colonel. Cadell, V. C., as Chief Commissioner of the 
Andaman Islands and Superintendent of the Convict Colony at 
Port Blair, it would have been difficult to find in all India. The 
ruffianly element there was clearly of this opinion, and paid 

b him the compliment of trying to murder him, and so get rid of 
unceasing vigilance and uncompromising discipline. His first 
Administration Report lies before us. From it we gather that 
the strength of the Military Police Force in 1892-93 was 630 ; 
that no insuperable difficulties opposed themselves to recruit- . 
ment; that the physique of the forty new hands enlisted was 
good; and that the discipline of the Force was much improv- 
ed by the end of the year. Brigadier-General Hamilton, who 
then inspected them, was well satisfied with their appear- 
ance, and the way in which they handled their arms. They 
secured fair figures of merit at musketry practice. 

In the courts, justice was active : 62 freemen were brought 
to trial, as against 44 last year. The number of convict cases 

Watried judicially was 26, as against 15, and the number of con-. 
victs implicated 31, against 18. Proof that these results were 
not due to misdirected energy may be found ‘in the fact that 
the Sessions Judge only ‘in one instance found it necessary to 
revise the sentence of the lower court. 

The daily average number of convicts was 10,856, as com- 
pared with 11,459, in 1891-92. 

Ten of them suffered capital punishment (three were exe- 
cuted in the previous year), ten were returned as runaways, 
(there were 19 missing when accounts were made up for 
1891-92). The ratio of Jail offences, 23:55 per cent., com- 
pares favourably with the average of Indian Jails. The number 
of escapes has decreased from 87 to 41. 34 marriages were 
sanctioned during the year of report, 11 of them between. con- 
victs and free people. On the subject of these mixed mar- 
riages Colonel Horsford says :— - 

“The women simply agree to marry men who will have completed their 20 or 
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25 years, when they (the women) have completed their 15 years. And judging 
from the history sheets, only the women with bad history sheets wish to marry 
and get away from work, So far 4s can be judged, most of the women who 
marry eventually return to Port Blair, even if in the first instance they leave it 
with their locally married husbands. The Superintendent is very reluctant to | 
allow women to marry who will be released at the end of 15 years, He has 
little doubt that when the local female prisoners are completely separated from 
the others, and find that they are shut off from communication with the outer 
world, they will become less unwilling to marry men who have to put in 
about the same amount of imprisonment that they have, The Superintendent 
has not the slightest doubt that the removal of all self-supporters to the Northern 
Division, and the keeping of them away from the so-called *‘ free” people, 
will result in time in a better class of self supporters springing up, men who 
will try not to be remanded to labour, and will make better husbands than 
many of them have hitherto done, judging from the judicial cases which come 
up. In other words, the better class of the women will be more ready to 
marry when they find.that the husbands are of a better class. This will take 
a little time, but if we have patience this will come about.” 


The Financial position of the Andamans does not improve— 


‘* According to the accounts received, the total receipts and expenditure, as | 
compared with those of the preceding year, were— 


1891-92, 1892-93. 
R 


Rs, Sa ` 
Receipts . i i ; ; . ` 4 6,24,368 6,76,769 
Expenditure, ‘ : ‘ : . 13,66,9044 14,55,061 





Nar Cost . 7,42,576 $,¢8,292 


1 








A net increase of Rs. 65,716,” 


Of the position of the Public Works Department we are 
told 


‘¢ The original and revised grant under Civil Works was Rs. 43,200. Rs, 210 
was also sanctioned under Military Works to meet the pay ofa Barrack 
Sergeant. The allotment for the year thus stood at Rs. 43,410. The cash 
expenditure against this pan was Rs, 53.321, the excess expenditure being met 
by refunds on account of sawing timber for the Forest Department. 

‘* The financial statement of the Chatham saw-mill shows a deficit of Rs. 2.149, 
if the book expenditure on account of labour and local material be included a 
and a profit of Rs. 3,425, if these charges are omitted. The boilers of this mill 
are old and nearly worn out. Double the existing power could be used with 
advantage, A new engine and boiler is sanctioned, and will, it is hoped, soon 
arrive from England. 

“The financial statement of the portable saw-mill at Dhani Khari shows a 
deficit of Rs. 752, if labour and local material be taken into account, and a 
profit of Rs. 1,716, if these items are excluded. This mill was employed 
throughout the year in cutting up shingles.” 


The Tea Garden at Navy Bay made a cash profit of 
Rs, 15,071. A. new garden has been started at Kalatang. 
Coffee is not such a success as Tea, and the area of the Liberian 
Coffee Estate has been restricted. The Cocoa Estate continues 
to flourish; but the Ceara-rubber trees were damaged by the 
cyclone, As regards the Forest Department, we are told— 

“ The total credits -in 1892-93 amounted to R 3,60,486, against Rs. 2,72,338 
last year, The total debits, Rs. 2,31,2c6, against R 1,79,908, and the surplus 
to R 1,290,280, against, R 92,430~an increase of R 36,850, If to the year’s 
surplus is added the net increase in the value of stock, the grand total becomes 
R 1,50,70§. As remarked, however, in previous reports, the accounts for one 
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year do not prevent a fair index of the working of the department during that 
year, as the value of the timber exported during the year is not realized in that 

ear, A 
a Two cargoes were sent to London during 1292-93, consisting of 2,084 tons of 
padouk. The London sales were the largest on record. During 1892-93, 2,007 
tons of timber were sold from this depét, and realized R 2,51,417, as compared 
with 1,530 tons, realizing R 1,78,309 in 1891-92, The average rate per ton 
for the aggregate of timber squares and dunnage boards was, however, slightly 
better than in the previous year, and this, together with the fall in exchange, 
resulted in an advance of Rs. 4 per ton for- 1892-93. 

“ In the Calcutta Depdt the sales were 131 tons of timber, as compared with 
81 tons last year. The prices realized do not appear to be very satisfactory. 
The amount realized was R 7,223. 

* The sales from the local sale depdts (excluding saw-mill) were 1,513 tons in 
1892-93, as compared with 1,603 tons in 1891-92. This shows a decrease for 
the year under report of 90 tons ; but comparing the sales of the two years to 
local Government Departments, there is an increase of 13,486 cubic feet in the 
year 1892-93. 


The value of the Settlement’s imports was Rs. 8,20,619, of 


its exports, Rs. 1,50,712, against Rs. 7,45,234 and Rs. 1,73,932 
last year, 
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Lemorials of Old Haileybury College. By FREDERICK CHARLES 
DANVERS, SIR M. MONIER-WILLIAMS, SIR STEUART COL- 
VIN BAYLEY, PERCY WIGRAM, the Late BRAND SAPTE, and 
many contributors, with numerous Illustration, and Plans. 
Westminster: Archibald Constable and Conipany, 14, Parlia- 
ment Street, S. W. 1894. 


HIS handsome volume comes forth at the moment when the 
old “Covenanted Civil Service” of the East India Com- 
pany has all but ceased to have a representative in India, It 
consists of contributions by various hands ; the first two-hundred 
and fifty pages being reminiscences by Sir Monier Williams, 
fogiowed by a sketch of “ College Literature,” by Sir Steuart Bay- 
ley, by lists of the students classed according to Presidencies, 
and by a record of services of all engaged in the suppression of 
the great revolt of 1857. Executed with different degrees of 
ability, but with considerable care and commendable urbanity, 
the book forms a pleasant and useful record of an extinct 
system which cannot be separated from the history of India. 
The East India College—for that was the exact appellation of 
what is here called “Old Haileybury "—was founded in 1806, 
when the Court of Directors refused to sanction the somewhat 
audacious plan of Lord Wellesley for establishing an academy 
for young “writers” in Calcutta. Some of the tutorial staff, 
dignified by the title of “ Professors,” were men of distinction ; 
“sas Henry Melvill, the famous preacher; T. R. Malthus, 
the’ Political Economist; Sir James Mackintosh, Sir James 
Stephen, Horace. Hayman Wilson, and several others. The 
College had the essential disddvantage of being planted in the 
midst of a desolate heath, about equi-distant from three petty 
towns; the country-gentry of the neighbourhood were never 
friendly to the inmates; a gulf usually separated the young men 
(known as “ students”) from the professors and their wives; and 
the whole tone of academical and social life suffered grievously 
from want of the salutary influences of public opinion. 
Nevertheless, the teaching afforded was of good quality; 
and those of the students who were disposed to make use of 
their_ opportunities were able to obtain a considerable amount 
of Whe, if somewhat superficial, knowledge. Courses of Orien- | 
tal and European instruction were conducted by competent 
men ; the classical lectures of Dean Jeremie, held in the College 
Library, were an encyclopzedia of general culture; and “Jones 
on Rent” was always vigorous if occasionally given to paradox. 
a 
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A fair proportion of the young men availed themselves of these 
and the like; and many. names ,might be cited to show that 
knowledge and mental power could. be cultivated at “ Olo 

. Haileybury.” 

Some record of these things is not unwelcome, though i in it 
present shape the work may be thought unsuited for permanen 
preservation, It was, perhaps, inseparable from such a combina- 
tion of labourers that the product should be a little incoherent, 
and that some redundancies should appear. ` Sir Monier, both 
by his general introduction and by the superior bulk ‘of his 
contribution to the body of the book, occupies the position of ` 
editor ; and he has struck the key-note at page xv. 

“I soon became aware,” he- says, “that to make my chro- 
nicles at all valuable, it would be necessary to resist the tempta- 
tion to be simply amusing and anecdotic.” 

* With what difficulties he had to contend we cannot My: 
whatever they were, the editor has certainly succeeded in sur- 
mounting them. His “Reminiscences” are not only entirely 
free from anecdotic frivolity, but contain much matter which 
‘can hardly be deemed relevant to a “historical account of the 
working of the College.” On the other hand they show the hand 
-of the scholar and the gentleman. Readers may wish that they 
were more “amusing” and less autobiographic, but will find 
that they include mention of memorable'men, and are always 
‘inspired by good feeling. Mr. Percy Wigram’s part of the work 
involved more labour and is more businesslike. He under- 
‘took to revise and otherwise complete the account of Mutiny 
‘services begun by the late Brand Sapte, C. B., and ym 
has done in a workmanlike manner,.besides making ff the 
lists already mentioned, which,. though neither complete nor 
quite accurate, must have given rise to much research. Sir 
S. Bayley has given a sympathetic account of thé various 
periodical publications put forth by the students during the 
course of many years; and some of the extracts which he 
includes in his notice are favourable examples of adolescent- 
literature. 

Of course—as has been observed—there are repetitions ; and 
some of these it will be easy to avoid in any reprint that may 
be hereafter required : one at least of these involves a consider- 
able inconsistency. In a preliminary account of the Company’ S 
Civil Service, Mr. Danvers, of the India Office, states that a de- 
bating society was formed at Haileybury, named The Wellesley 
Club,” and he refers to Sir S. Bayley’s section for further par- 
ticulars. Pursuing: this reference, we find (page 308) that, in 
Sir Steuart’s time, the Club was known as“ The Wellesley 
Whist-Club.” ‘Fhe writer of this notice is able, from personal 
experience, to say that The Wellesley was not originated for 
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whist—as indeed, Sir Steuart admits—and was never in the 
least connected with debating: it was originally a Society, of 
a certain degree of social pretension, which rendered itself re- 
resentative in the way of hospitality to visitors from the out- 
ide world: there was a chartered toast drunk out of a silver 
tankard filled with portwine ; the Club was exclusive, and 
entrance was guarded by a strict system of ballot. From 
such affectations and assumptions boys are seldom free, and 
the curious thing is that.a minority, by whose members such 
things are practised, is apt to be taken seriously and admiringly 
by the excluded majority. 

Other discrepancies are observable, in a few instances, among 
the names; though, considering their - number, the general 
accuracy is remarkable. The name, for example, of an accom- 
plished Civilian, who was, brother to the late Archbishop of 

iblin, is given at one place as “ Philip Charles Trench,” else- 
Where .as “ Philip Chevenix Trench,” neither being quite right. 
Mr. Trench’s actual names were Philip Charles Chenevix. So his 
brother-in-law, Hervey Greathed—who died before Delhi in 1857, 
is twice called “Henry,” where, indeed, there is no inconsisten- 
cy, but rather persistence in error. To have done with fanlt 
finding ; there is a copy of a pictorial wrapper assumed by the 
College Magazine in 1846, which is said to be by John Doyle, 
the celebrated artist of the “H. B.” caricatures, on what is 
called “good authority.” It was, in fact, drawn on the wood— 
in the presence of the present writer— by the late H. B. Lockett, 
who died a member of the Bombay Civil Service in 1860;-at 
the foot of the engraving will be found the words :—“ Hodb/e 

St So which the first contains the initials of the-artist. 

l nterest of all these things is purely antiquarian —and 
feeble af that. The East India College was like a battered 
beau who is old without being venerable; and even its age 
came within.one human life-time: Austin, the celebrated 
Printer at Hertford, saw its career from start to finish, and 
outlived it by a whole generation. Yet the book connects itself 
with memorable names ; and, if only it could be edited by one 
clear head (with. a strong pair of scissors), an account of the 
school which formed so many founders and administrators of 
Empire would not be without permanent importance. On the 
Bengal List, the first two names are those of Holt McKenzie 
and Merttins Bird, the agrarian reformers to whom Hindustan 

-owi the beginning of much social welfare : among the last are 
those of Alfred Lyall and Auckland Colvin, the two-latest 

Governors of the same Province, both highly distinguished in 
less remote fields. Between these extremes is many a name 
of men who only needed a brighter and more frequented 
theatre; Thoby Prinsep, Sir George Clerk, Bryan Hodgson 
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Rev. Henry Venn, James Thomason, Sir C. Trevelyan, John 
Muir, Lord Lawrence, Sir G., Campbell, and Sir Richard 
Temple. n 

Nor would comic elements be wanting. It would still, per: 
haps, be possible to gather from lagging veterans some uncor 

- sidered trifles that wotild raise a smile on modern lips, Doe 
the Marquess of Tweeddale (Hereditary Chamberlain of Dun- 
fermline and sometime High Commissioner for Scotland) re- 
collect a day in November when, he, with one other, became 
the subject of a warrant for house-breaking? The Rape of 
the Billiard Table is not referred to by any of the Five Editors ; 
it might make a good story for a new edition, Melvill was 
then the Principal; and on the morning in question he sent 
for the two youths while the holder of the warrant stood ready 
at the other door with his two-handed engine. But when the 
tale was told and the “ Prin” found that the alleged crimingis 
had law on their side for all that had been done, he exploded 
in genial laughter as he cried—‘‘ good morning gentlemen ! 
Solvuntur visu tabulae,”* 

In the present state of the book the best fun is to be found 
in the stories about the Professor of Political Economy (1835- 
1855), the Rev. Richard Jones, once well-known as a member 
of the Charity Commission at Somerset House, of whom some 
killing anecdotes are told, mainly from the recollections of | 
Mr. Leslie Probyn. Best of all is the description of Jones, as ` 
a Lecturer and as a Preacher, by Mr. J. W. Sherer, C. S. I 
remarkable alike for curious observation and light dexterity of 
touch. 

It is all over now. With the retirement of Mr. Justice gaine- 
sep from the High Court, and of Sir Charles Pritchard from 
the Viceregal Council, will disappear from Indian life the last 
vestige of the nominated service. The story of that service 
is that of an official species of Dodo, Their successors have 
nothing in common with the old Civilians, being of all sorts | 
and conditions, only resembling each other in this one respect, 
that they are not related to their predecessors, either in birth | 
or breeding. Many readers will be thankful to Sir M, Williams | 
and his fellow labourers for having raised this monument to a- 
bygone institution. But opportunity should be taken not 
only to eliminate error, but to give the amorphous mass a more 
coherent character, | 















* Hay and his companion were members of a small Club, which kept a | 
billiard table in the historical Rye-House-the scene of the ambush for | 
Charles II. in 1633 The landlord having failed, the creditors attached his | 
goods, and among them this table, which was accordingly removed, under | 
the opinion of counsel. The man in possession took out warrants from a | 
Magistrate against the only members of the body that he recognised. But, | 
on learning the facts, Melvill turned away-his wrath. it 


| 
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Perhaps the matter of most permanent interest for general 
readers will be found in three preliminary pages from the 
Memoirs of Miss Martineau, referring to visits paid to the 
College by that well-known writer during the years 1832-1834. 
She was the guest of Malthus, as befitted the author of 

ales of Political Economy ; and she states a fact which will 

urprise those who can remember the defective utterance of “ Old 

Pop,” as the Professor was irreverently called. Malthus had some 
defect of the palate, vaguely known to his friends as “ having 
no roof to his mouth,” and it is quite impossible to understand 
how the deaf lady mastered the communications of the inarti- 
culate gentleman. That she did so, however, rests on her 
own authority ; and that ought to be final. Miss Martineau 
describes the social aspects of College Life, in professorial 
circles, with grace and feeling :— 

“The subdued jests, external homage, and occasional in- 
surrections, of the young men; the archery of the young 
ies : the curious politeness of the Persian Professor ; the fine 
learning and eager scholarship of Principal Le Bas ;* and the 
old fashoned courtesies of the summer evening parties ; all are 
over now except as pleasant pictures in the interior gallery 
of those who knew the place—of whom I am thankful to have 
been,” E 

The nightingale alone remains to tell us what Old Hailey- 
bury was in those summer-evenings :— 

u Thou was not born for death, immortal Bird } 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard, 
In ancient days, by Emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
~~ hk, Through the sad heart of Ruth when, sick for home, 
“She stood in tears among the alien corn ; 
The same that often hath charmed magic casements opening on 
the foam | 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn.” 
So he sings there still. Cantat ille, nos tacemus. 
H, G. K. 


2Le Bas would have made the fortune of a comic dramatist if he could 
have been adequately put on the stage. His diminutive person, clad in 
the once correct clerical costume, gave him quaintness even'in the earlier 
Victorian epoch ; while his deafness must have made his conversations with 
Miss M. a matter of singular intricacy. Add to this a sesquipédalian 
diction, and a use of Latin words and quotations which made his talk 
almost as remarkable as his appearance, blended as it was with an occa- 
sion§# phrase more resembling imprecation than is now expected from 
clerical lips. Thus, to a student who had given a noisy wine party, he 
observed (answering a half heard excuse) “good God Almighty, Sir, you 
were the CosySheus of this unhallowed orgy,’ The effect may be partly 
imagined. 
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The Heroes Five.’ An Attempt to collect s ome of the Songs of 
the Pachpirya Ballad-mongers in the Benares Division. By 
- R. GREEVEN, B.A. (Oxon), of the Bengal Civil Service and of 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. Allahabad: printed at the Pioneer, ! 
Press, 1893. 


HE collection of ballads with which Mr. Greeven presents 
us in this volume, and which have been taken down by 
him from the mouths of the people in verandah and over 
camp-fire, is not only a valuable addition to our still meagre 
knowledge of Indian folklore, but possesses a special scientific 
value, as illustrating the tendency to hero-worship which is so 
marked a feature of the ‘Indian mind, the slightness of the 
incidents on which it is sometimes based, and the way in which - 
it comes, in the. course of time, to assume a religious character. 
The “ Heroes Five ” originally represented the quintette of 
Saints, revered by the Shiah Mahomedans; but these Sain 
have everywhere been superseded by local heroes, of whom 
Ghazi Miyan is the chief and centre, and whoare reverenced by 
Mahomedans and low-caste Hindoos alike, This Ghazi Miyan 
was the son of Sahu Salar and his wife Mamal, and nephew of 
Mahmud of Ghuzni, ‘and was killed at Bahraich, on the day of 
his wedding, during a popular rising of the Hindoos ; ; since 
which he has been revered as “ The Prince of Martyrs.” His 
birth and exploits form the subject of the first set of ballads in 
Mr. Greeven’s collection. The second set deals with the legend- 
of the Demon Palihar, an adaptation of certain of the incidents . 
of the Ramayana, full of wonderful anachronisms in its popular 
form. The third is occupied with the pathetic story of Saint 
Amina, the.most popular object of worship in the quint ~ 
The fourth set is entitled “The Quest of the Mare Lilli; 
ballads describing among other things the exploits by ‘which 
Ghazi Miyan provided himself with, that wonderful anima 
The fifth deals with “The Downfall of King Banar,” and the 
sixth with the wedding and martyrdom of Ghazi Miyan, 
_ Mr. Greeven has wisely studied literalnss rather tlian ele- 
gance in his version of the ballads, and, while preserving the 
metrical structure of the originals, as far as possible, has made 
no attempt to turn them into English verse. i 


Marcella. By MRS. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of § Robert 
Elsmere,’ ‘The History of David Grieve, etc. Macmzllan's 
Colonial Library, London: Macmillan and Co. and Wew 

. York, 1894. 

RS. HUMPHRY WARD is gifted with grace to write novels 
surcharged with a moral purpose that are not dull, 
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that one is never tempted to skip a page of. Robert Elsmere, 
it will be remembered, because ofa quibble over the Biblical 
chronology of the Book of Daniel, ‘betook himself to preach- 
ment and active furtherance of the aims of a quasi-unitarian 
religious socialism, ‘Its “note” was unfaith in Christianity at, 
large, and the refuge opén to that unrest in the ‘narrow way of 
intrinitate, but yet religious, Socialism. In Marcella, the vain 


Christian charity are exposited in all their callow, blinking 
nakedness, They get what the slang of the day would style a 
fair-show ; their light is hidden behind no bushels; clever Ad- 
vocati Diaboli are allowed to expound the Socialist creed and 
its gospels with such force, such-logical acumen, such prepon- 
derance of reasonable seeming argument, that, before he has 
got midway through the book (if ever he gets so far into it) 
your commercially orthodox rentzer will begin to fear lest, by 


vice of his reading, he -has unwittingly been aiding and abet- 
$ing treason against the State and Majesty of the great god— 


wt 


Oo rate, 


Respectability. He may: reassure himself. Marcella, after 
sowing her allowance of wild oats, discovers in due season that 
they are light weight, infructuous, economically as ‘well as 
morally unsound. ‘On page 347 we find her defying a Socialist 
shining light, revered by herself, as such, once upon a time, 
íi And as to your Socialism,’ she went on, unbeeding, the thought of many 
days finding defiant expression‘ it seems fo me—like all other interesting and 
important things—destined to help something else ! Christianity begins with 
the poor and division of goods ~it becomes the great bulwark of property and 
the feudal state. The Crusades—they set out to recover the tomb of the 
+ -Lofd'!—what they did was to increase trade and knowledge, And so with 
-> Socialism. It talks of a new order—what it w7//do is to help to make the 
_* old sound 1” | i 
Marcella’s. mother, staid, silent, cynical victim of a unique, 
Mterly senseless, wifely devotion, is a subordinate figure on the 
boards, worked out with as much careful elaboration of detail 
as Aldous Raeburn, the slightly priggish hero of the play, -as is 
Harry Wharton, its bright, vivacious, golden-tongued, curly- 
haired Ahriman... n 2 a Ane, A et 
And that fairy elf, Betty Macdonald! And the inimitable 
life-like old women in the tumble-down cottages on her father’s 
estate, with whom Marcella seeks to make friends, and who, 
subserviently polite the while, regard her as a licensed nuisance, 
in spite of her kind speeches and her doles. The subsidiary 


. moral concerns the impertinence of “district visiting,” and the 


inkling, inherent in every English peasant mind, that his or her 
ogitage tenement ought to be as much his or her castle, as free 
from impertinent intrusions, as my Lord their landlord’s stately 
palace a mile or two further on. Marcella was strong on philan- 
thropy towards the poor at the expense of well-to-do people ; 
and she held, in thought, if not in words, that, the Game Laws 


attempts at regeneration of a Socialism without leaven of | 


6 
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being a manifest iniquity, there could be no harm in running 
counter to them. This involved her in hot-headed defence of 
a poacher, who had murdered a game-keeper, and led up to a 
breach with her lover, the heir to the lord of the manor, whose 
preserves had been poached on, Lord Maxwell. It came of 
excess of charitable impulses inflicted on a village community 
arrogantly self-sufficient and self-assertive on oné side of thel 
brain, as all village communities are—on the other side, futile, 
servile, with just such grovelling attachments to the soil as Zola 
depicts in La Terre. As a matter of fact, they disliked Mar- 
cella’s would-be friendly domiciliary visits ; distrusted her mo- 
tives when she was by way of organizing co-operative advant- 
ages for them in the straw-plaiting business with which their 
women were ceaselessly busy, for an inadequate wage ; consi- 
dered the Alms’ House a more assured prospect of comfortability 
than any of the self-helping industrial schemes with which the 
girl enthusiast sought to work out their independence for them. 
A bucolically-minded, not over honest, work-eschewing poach¢ 
er was one of Marcella’s village pets ; and, when a game-keeper* 
against whom he had a grudge, was murdered by him, Marcella, 
with her one-sided insight, could see in the act little more thana 
protest against the iniquity of the Game Laws, and, inferentially, 
Landlordism all over the country. Consequently, with all the 
might and main of her frothily ingenuous young soul, she es- 
poused the murderer’s cause ; identified herself with it ; became a 
scorn and reproach to county society because of it ; broke with 
her affianced husband, because, as a man endued with common- 
sense and responsibilities, he was unable to sympathize with 
her high falutin, and, with teriderest manly affection, tried to 
make her understand what valid reasons he had for not approv- 


ing of her opposition to Law, Justice, and the practical Humgg—— 


nitarianism that can consider aggregates as well as units. ~ 

In vain his affectionate pleadings, Their direct result was to 
throw the warm-hearted, impetuous devotee of Socialism into 
the meshes of the net that a calculating, cold-blooded, specious 
humbug, one Wharton had long been trying to entangle her in. 
He only half succeeded. Marcella’s ardent individuality could 
at that time brook no personal dominion, She found imper- 
sonality, the sevvzce her womanly soul craved for, in the sick- 
wards of a London Hospital. And, by means of self-abnega- 
tion, constant thought for others, disciplines, she was comforted 
and strengthened. Though she never took kindly to scrubbing 
pots and pans and house-maid’s work of that description, she 
never rebelled against it, but submitted herself graciously to Si 
the humiliations attendant on the habit of a life she had 
adopted, together with her Sister of Mercy cloaks, and their 
trick of disguising the artistic lines of her shapely figure 
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Underlying (when not overlaying) all Mrs, Humphry Ward’s 
deliverances, one may discern “ note” of assured conviction 
that, whatever happens in this melancholy merry-go-round of 
what we are pleased to call life, everything comes right, falls 
into its proper place, before that final end comes when there 
can be no restitutions, no discussion of Socialism, or any other 
Isms. Lady Selina is the puppet representative of a not quite 
Matthew .Arnoldian similitude of aristocratic culture. Here 
follows a dialogue that, zzter alia, impels to that conclusion :-— 


Pit. 


“ What did you think of Mr. Wharton’s speech the other night ? said Lady 
Selina, bending suavely across the tea-table to Marcella, 

‘It was very interesting,’ said Marcella, stiffly—perfectly conscious that the 
name had pricked the attention of everybody in the room, and angry with her 
cheeks for reddening. 

t Wasn’t it?’ said Lady Selina, heartily.. ‘You can’t do those things, of 
course ! But you should show every sympathy to the clever enthusiastic young 
men-—the men like that~shouldn’t you? Thats what my father says, He 
says we've got to win them, We've got somehow to make them feel us their 
friends—or we shall aX go to ruin ! They have the voting power—and we are 
the party of education, of refinement. If we can only lead that kind.of man to 
see the essential justice of our cause—and at the same time give them our 
help—in reason—show them we want to be their friends— wouldn't it be best ? 
I don’t know whether I put it rightly—you know so much about these things ! 
But we can’t undo '67—can we? We must get round it somehow—mustn’t 
we? And my father thinks Ministers so unwise! But perhaps’—and Lady 
Selina drew herself back with a more gracious smile than ever—‘ I ought not 
to be saying these things to you —of course I know you zseď to think us Con- 
servatives very bad peoplebut Mr. Wharton tells me, perhaps, you don’t 
think give so hardly of us as you used ?’ 

Lady Selina’s head in its Paris bonnet fell to oneside in a gentle interrogative 
sort of way. 

Something roused in Marcella. . 

í Qur cause ?? she repeated, while the dark eye dilated—‘ I wonder what you 
mean ? 

‘Well, I mean,—’ said Lady Selina, seeking for the harmless word, in the 
face of this unknown, explosiveslooking girl,—‘ I mean, of course, the cause of 
the educated—of the people who have made the country.’ 

‘I think,’ said Marcella quietly,‘ you mean the cause of the rich !—don’t 


“FR sarcella 1 Y cried Lady Winterbourne, catching at the tone rather than 


words—' I thought yon didn’t feel like that any more—~not about the distance 
between the poor and the rich—and our tyranny—and its being hopeless—and 
the poor always hating us—I thought yowd changed? 

And, forgetting Lady Selina, remembering only the old talks at Mellor, Lady 
Winterbourne bent forward and laid an appealing hand on Marcella’s arm, 

Marcella turned to her with an odd look. . 

t If you only knew,’ she said, ‘ how much more possible it is to think well of 
the rich, when you are living amongst the poor l 

‘Ah !you must be at a distance from us to do us justice ?’ inquired Lady 
Selina, settling her bracelets with a sarcastic lip. 
- § must,’ said Marcella, looking, however, not at her, but at Lady Winter- 
bourne. ‘But then, -you see’—~she caressed her friend’s hand with a smile— 
‘it ig so easy to throw some people into opposition !° 

‘ Dreadfully easy {’ sighed Lady Winterbourne. 

The flush mounted again in the girl's cheek. She hesitated, then felt driven 
to explanations, 

‘ You see—oddky enough’~slie pointed away for an instant to the north-east 
through the open window—* it’s when I’m over there~among the people who 


- have nothing—that it does me good to remember that there are persons who 


live in James Street, Buckingham Gate 1 
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‘My dear! Idon’t understand,’ said Lady Winterbourne, studying her 
with her most perplexed and. tragic airs | 

* Well, isn’t it simple ?’ said Marcella, still holding her hand and. looking up, 
at her. ‘It comes, I suppose, of going about all day in those streets and 
houses, among people who live in one room-—with not a bit of prettiness any- 
where—and no place to-be alone in, or to restin, I come home and gloat 
over all the beautifal dresses and houses and gardens T can think of !’ 

‘But don’t you fate the people that have them ?’ said Betty, again on her 
stool, chin in hand. 

‘No l it doesn’t seem to matter to me then what kind of people they are. 
And I don’t so much want to take from them and give to the others. I only 
want to be sure that the beauty; and the leisure, and the freshness are some. 
where—not lost out of the world.’ i 

* How strange !—in a life like yours—that one should think so much of the 

- ugliness of being poor—more than of suffering or pain,’ said Betty, musing. 

‘.Well—in some moods—you do—/ do!’ said Marcella ; ‘ and it is in those 
moods that I feel least resentful of wealth, IfI say to myself that the people 
who have all the beauty and the leisure are often selfish and cruel—after all 
they die out of their houses and their parks, and their pictures, in time, like the 
shell-fish out of its shell. The beauty and the grace which they created or 
inherited remain. And why should one be envious of tev: personally? They 
have had the best chances in the world and thrown them away—-are but poor 
animals at the end! At any rate I can't hate them—they seem to havea | 
function —when Lam moving about Drury Lane t?’ she added with a smile. 

‘But how can one help being ashamed ? ' said Lady Winterbourne, as her 
eyes wandered over her pretty room, and she felt herself driven somehow into 
playing devil’s advocate. 

s No f no!’ said Marcella eagerly,‘ don’t be ashamed ! As to the people 
who make beauty more beautiful—~who share it and give it-«I often feel as if 1 
could say to them on my knees, Never, gever be ashamed merely of being 
rich—of living with beautiful things, and having time to enjoy them! One 
might as well be ashamed of being strong rather than a cripple, or having two 
eyes rather than one |” l 


It only remains to be added to the foregoing sketch, that 
Marcella in the end surrenders to the forceful patience of Aldous 
Raeburn’s character, 

‘The moral of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s last book may be, if 
you like, that unselfish devotion is hever, never can. be, one of 
Nature's waste products. Sze itur ad astra, et ad animam. W 
confess to having been impressed, by reading Marcella, wit 
the uses and advantages of a homelier proverb, to wit | 


“ A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, 
The more they are beaten, the better they be. 


Primer of Philosophy. By DR. PAUL Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company. 1893. : 
E have to thank the Open Court Publishing Company of 
Chicago, U.S. A., for a Primer of Philosophy, the 
key-note, and, to all practical intents and purposes, conclusion 


of which are thus set forth in a preface by Dr. Paul Carus :-— 

‘© The point of view adopted in this, as in other publications of the author, is 
new to the extent that it cannot be classified among any of the various schoo. 
of recent thought, It represents, rather, a critical reconciliation of rive 
philosophies of the type of Kantian apriorism and John Stuart Mill’s empiri- 
cism. The reconciliation reached disposes for good of a number of fundamen- 
tal problems, and, particularly, of that old crux philosophorum, the question of 

' the nature of reason, and will, thus, after a long unsettled period of embarrass- 
ments in which all progress has ceased, set the ship of philosophy afloat again, 
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The Potected Princes of India. By WILLIAM LEE-WARNER, 
C.S.I, London: Macmillan & Co. and New York, 1894. 


R. TUPPER’S book, Our Indian Protectorate*, was a mas- 

terly digest of the high political and diplomatic busi- 

nesses it treated of, within the lines its author laid down. The 
only fault to be found with it was that it did not go far enough, 
was not exhaustive. - There is a respectable saw—attributed 
to Lord Verulam, amongst other axiom-mongers—which pro- 
pounds that a big book isa big evil Mr. Tupper may or 
may not have been influenced by that unwritten but canonical 
law for the literary caste, in determining the scope and area 
of his field of enquiry. Other quite as sufficient reasons may 
have guided him in the track he chose. This much is sure that 
he left wide fringes of the material he worked on available for 
other fingers. Mr. Lee-Warner, C.S.1, who, as Chief Secre- 
tary to the Bombay Government, is as well “posted” in the 


political busiaess as Sir Charles Aitcheson was when he deli- . 


vered himself ve Punjab Treaties, has picked up the dropped 
skeins in his Protected Princes of India. ; 

Mr. Lee-Warner believes that law is more powerful than 
reason, than imstinct, than a man’s own self; he considers it an 
ever watchful Providence, as omniscient as itis almighty. i“ The 
Sovereign is the State,” he asserts, with a light-heartedness that 
reminds one of Napoleon III, and Sedan. Only in Native 
States, he says, like Mysoré, Baroda, or Kolhapur, which 
have long enjoyed administration by British officers, during 
a minority or for other cause, does there exist any body 
of laws, and they are simply taken from the British Code, 
mutatis mutandis.” Did Jung Bahadur abide by that Code, 
when he entrapped all his enemies in Durbar, and shot them 
“down one by one with Enfield Rifle? Did King Theebaw 
ever recognise the validity of the Code as a check on his 
blood-thirsty inclinations? Has it ever been operative in 
Cashmere, with or without a British.protectorate ? Or in 
Hyderabad, or Baroda, or any other Native State? The 
honesty, the honourableness of the Foreign Office is like Ceesar’s 
wife, beyond question; the likelihood of its degeneracy into 
mere cant and paraphrase is nevertheless an element in the 
question, a questionable force, worthy of consideration as such. 
. Mr. Lee-Warner holds that “the absence of any definite 
interstatal law” is a blessing to Native States. He is 
partly right, partly wrong, and his thesis might be profitably 
Bextended.in many poltical directions. What it pleases Mr. 
Lec-Warner to call interstatal law would have been a serious 


ed 





* Vide July number of the Caleulte Review. 
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obstacle in John Lawrence’s Punjab Settlements and their bene- 
ficiary results for millions of Cis and Trans-Sutlej opportunists. 
What measure of interstatal dew could ever have existed between 
King Theebaw, and the dominancy of a sense of strict morality, 
such as prevails in England, Scotland and Wales? 

Mr. Lee-Warner is a smug, comfortable member of society, 
and, therefore, used to regarding affairs as they -ought to be, 
rather than as they actually are. The intelligent reader who 
bears this in mind may derive something from his writing. 
“Vulgar compactness” is no more to his taste than it was to 
Lord Lytton’s. Nature herself has set Indian Magistrates and 
Collectors a wise example— | 


“ So careful of the type she seems, 
So careless of the single life.” 


Mr. Lee-Warner says :-— 


“The reign of law and system is often condemned as imposing a 
needless shackle upon the heaven-born administrator, or the far- 
sighted reformer. But so long as the wheels of the Legislature run 
smoothly, there is no reason why the law or system should not keep 
abreast of the requirements of a progressive society. The individual 
officer who perceives the need-for change, must indeed hold his hand 
until the law has removed its obstructions; but when it does se, the 
whole country benefits by the change, and not merely the single 
district to which the activity of one officer is confined. The historian 
finds his task rendered easy by the process. He has simply to fix his 
eye on the action of the law-makgr as progress is registered in new 
enactments, and he experiences no sort of difficulty in ascertaining the 
reasons and objects of the new departure. It is thus obvious that the 
compensation balance, which prevents the reign of system in British 
India from becoming too rigid, is the capacity of the Legislature to 
advance or recede. But the tie which unites the Native States, various 
in their size and social conditions, with the British Government, is not 
strengthened: by law, or by the support of any federal courts. No 
supreme assembly defines or registers changes in the character of their 
political intercourse. Such principles as have been declared have 

_ resulted from particular conflicts arising out of their own environment 
of circumstances, and they are not to be found collected together in 
any manual that bears the stamp of authority.” 


Obviously Mr, Lee-Warner would not like to be taken az 
pied de la lettre—at the foot of the letter, as a school-board girl 
translated it the other day. 

We may, perhaps, be allowed to remark, that Philip of Macedon 
(pp. 9-10) was not particularly distinguished asa Jurist: it was 
not consistent with the temper of the times he lived in, that he 
should be; his sole endeavour was keeping together the spoils 

. he had gained in war with his neighbours. He had no more . 
notion of the finicking ‘niceties of International Law than ang 
unsophisticated Caribee Islander, 

Mr. Lee-Warner can give us but little beyond sermonising 
on the subject, ° 


a 
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“ Most valuable,” he says :— 


“ Most valuable to the British would have been the experience of the 
States of America, had they shown a way to the preservation of the 
Indian States on their borders, But here, again, History failed to give 
the Indian Administration a helpful object-lesson. In 1846, the 
Supreme Court of America rendered it impossible to preservé the 
indigenous organisations by ruling that, where a country occupied by 
Indian tribes was not included within the limits of one of the States, 
Congress might by law punish any offence committed therein, whether 
the offender was a white man of an Indian. The intrusion into any 
such areas of the regular jurisdiction of Congress obviously excluded 
Native rule. Butit might be thought that, if the West gave the British 
no light to assist them in maintaining the country States, the East 
certainly did, Whence came the Native States which the British desired 
to uphold, and how did the Indian system treat dependent allies ? Un- 
fortunately the British arrived on the scene when nothing but disorder 
and the shadow of the Imperial rule at Delhi remained. The strongest 
powers with whom they came into contact, were rebellious viceroys of 
a Mahomedan Province. The rest were generally upstarts. ‘The 
peace which they established, and the policy of unconcern outside the 
ring-fence of their own territories which they deliberately followed at 
first, furnished them with two illustrations of the Native method, In 
Central India each State carried on unceasing warfare with its‘neigh- 
bours, and the Marathas would have wiped the Rajput States out of 
the map, if Lord Hastings had not amended his treaties with Gwalior 
and Indore, and asserted his rights of negotiation. Iu the Punjab 
Ranjit Singh annexed every principality outside the Company’s 
ring-fence, which was fortunately. set back tothe Sutlej. Inthe South 
of India, the Kolhapur State still includes some feudatory States, but 
they exist because of the British guarantee, and because, by the Treaty 
of Kolhapur, dated the 2oth of October 1862, the residuary jursidiction 
was removed from the suzerain state and taken into the safe-keeping 
of the British. In short, it must be confessed that, amongst other 
forces, tending to the conclusion that the preservation of Native rule 
was an impracticable aim, was the failure of other nations and other 

Na times to supply a precedent for success in such an effort.” 


Here follows a sermon, with, for text, “the lesson taught by 
Rome’s failure was not thrown away on the East India Com- 
pany.” And ab ovo usque ad mala, Mr, Lee-Warner’s excursus 
continues to be a model of propriety and dulness. 


Witnesses to the Unseen and other Essays. By WILFRID WARD, . 


Author of “ William George Ward and the Oxferd Move- 
ment” and “ William George Ward and the Catholic Revival. 
London : Macmillan & Co. and New York, 1893. 


RESH in the memories of such of our readers as interest 
themselves in nineteenth century metamorphoses of re- 
Nigious creeds and cults will be Mr, Wilfrid Ward’s essay, 
treating of his father’s connection with the Oxford move- 
ment and its leaders, and a sequel to it (if we may be 
allowed so to style it) entitled Wiliam George Ward and 
the Catholic Revival, He has now put forth in book form 
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Witnesses to the Unseen, a collocation under one cover of 
-essays contributed at different times to the 197% Century, 
National and Contemporary Reviews, albeit “considerable addi- 
tions” have, we are told, been made insome of them. Weare 
also advised that the essay adopted as a title for the book 
was in part suggested by a conversation with Lord Tennyson, 
and that he approved of the views put forward in it. Illus- 
tratively we give a-short quotation :— as 
“ With Kant * * * * the sense of law is foremost. For Tennyson the 
depths, revealed in the power of the human heart to love, occupy a large space, 
while Newman,—combining in his nature the philosopher and the poet—finds 
at once the sense of law and of deepest personal love, in conscience ; and 
appeals to both as testifying to a personal lawgiver and a God of love.” 
The problem with which Mr. Ward concerns himself in the essay 
before ys is this—What is, and what ought to be, the influence 
of the public opinion of our time, as represented by its intellec- 
tual leaders—of what Germans call the Zeitgeist—in determin- 
ing our own convictions? Mr, Ward holds that it is and ought to 
be large, but that it is far larger than it ought to be. He -pro- 
tests against the prevalent tyranny, conscious or unconscious, of 
majorities, rendered possible by the supineness of their victims. 
And he propounds that ,when a lazily assimilating modern, a 
man of sensitive and receptive mind, begins to be alive to the 
-problems of the hour, and to associate with his contemporaries, 
he accepts, often enough without question, the conclusions 
which are placed before him in the name of “ exact thought,” 
or as the discoveries of an age of scientific progress. He cites 
Free Trade, Darwinism, the results of modern Old Testament 
criticism, as examples in widely different fields of enquiry, 


ail: 


of dogmas that have been accepted by many-as a faith, longa 


before they: had weighed accurately the reasons alleged in their 
behalf, or even before they had any full and exact knowledge 
as to the conclusions to ‘which the faith committed them. 

He goes on to say :— 


‘* And thè Zeitgeist affects us all in another way. Mr, Lecky has pointed out 
that arguments which quite fail to appeal to one-age, seem absalutely convinc- 
ing to the succeeding age, The assumption that this change- follows an ab- 
solute law of intellectual progress does not appear to be borne out by the 
facts of the case, as I shall endeavour to show ; but it is undoubtedly a testi- 
mony to the subtle and impalpable means whereby the Zeitgeist influences 
us ; tothe numerous minute preconceptions and axioms which have passed 
into the mind of the age, and which affect us all imperceptilly, sometimes 
beyond our power of analysing the why and wherefore. To one age metaphy- 


sical argument appeals powerfully. Another age, weary of the unsolved ques-. 


tions metaphysic has left, and of the unpractical and unreal problems whic 
have been mooted in its name, refuses to be affected by any metaphysical 
argument at all, One age is sensitive to complete and coherent logical pole- 
mic; and is severe in its criticism of any logical flaw in the form of an argu- 
ment. Another is alive to the narrowness of the field which logic covers, and 
to the comparative force of massive, though unsymmetrical proofs, Itis affect- 
ed rather by wide and suggestive views, and refuses, perhaps,.in the end, to 
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regard the most urgent logical dilemmas as having a claim on its decision. 
To one age, as Mr. Lecky himself points ott, the manifold phenomena of the 
Universe suggest most obviously the direct action of supernatural agencies ; 
while an age which has realised the extent of the underlying uniformities of 
- natural law, may be unaffected by the strongest evidence for a miraculous oc- 
currence, It is obvious how far-reaching is the effect of such opposite tempers 
of mind on our estimate of arguments, and ultimately on our opinions on many 

„©. subjects.” 


Inevitably, both these forms of the influence of the Zeitgeist 
have specially great effect on the attitude adopted with respect 
to the supreme problems of religious faith. Is there a God? 
Is the soul immortal? Is the Christian revelation credible? 
To the last- query, which includes the two that precede it, 
Mr. Ward, to all intents and purposes, replies with St. Augus- 
tine, credo quia incredibile. “If man has imbibed from his 
surroundings a distrust of metaphysics, a whole chapter in 
‘Natural Theology loses its effect on him.. If he regards mir- 
.acles as impossible, the invocation of their testimony will dis- 
‘credit rather than support the claims of Christianity. If the 
age in which he lives distrusts mere logic, as invoked to decide 
“such far-reaching issues, Paley’s Evidences will provoke rather-— 
than help him. “On the other hand, he may find at such a 
time in the unspoken’ and unanalysed suggestion of his own 
moral nature and experience—a value which was unknown to 

‘an age which postulated logical form as essential, and dwelt in 
an atmosphere of abstract philosophy.” -As to how far the in- 
flnxence of the Zeitgeist ought to affect us our essayist remarks : 


Setting aside for the moment the consideration that the law of progress may 
not work for an indefinite time, that declension may ultimately follow ascen- 
sion, I endeavour to point out that the guidance of the Zeitgeist, even in an 

be age of progress, is not necessarily trustworthy. Allowing even that the age 
i is, on the whole, progressing towards further knowledge, the cultivated public 
opinion of the hour does not represent its fresh knowledge unalloyed. Public 
opinion tends to extremes, A given age tends to exaggerate the significance of 
its own discoveries, and to fill in their details prematurely and inaccurately. 
And it tends to carry too far its criticisms and revisions of the thoughts proper 
to‘an earlier time, ‘he age which found such excessive intellectual satisfaction 
-inthe Thomistic adaptation of the Aristotelian metaphysic, which fed‘on the 
categories, whose deepest passions were aroused by the contest between 
Realism and Nominalism. was succeeded by an age which quite failed to do 
justice to.the value of the Summa contra geintiles,—which would not even read 
it. The reaction from the medizval readiness to believe in the miraculous led 
to an extreme of incredulity of the subject, which ultimately found voicé in the 
“celebrated argument of Hume. The suspicion of logical controversy which 
characterises our own time goes hand jin hand with a tendency to excessive 
indefiniteness of thought, and revives in a very different spirit the attempt of 
-the © Moderates’ of the Oxford Movement to ‘steer between the Scylla and 
a Charybdis of Aye and No. When Free Trade was one of the cries of the 
-O Zeitgeist in our own country, it took an extreme form, which we are now learn- 
ing to discount, - Darwinism and the Tiibingen criticism, when they were most 
dogmatically and definitely pressed upon general belief, were still more note- 
worthy instances of the exaggerated ‘form in which the new truths to which 
progress may lead, are held by the public opinion of the hour.” : 


' The moral is obvious, the warning plain. It is held that 
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the characteristic tenets of any age need balancing and cor- 
recting by the knowledge acquired in other ages, and, correla- 
tively; that an individual will do well not to throw himself un- 
reservedly and without question into the current of thought 
specially characteristic of his time, but to keep his head ; to 
learn from the discoveries and advances of the time, but to 
avoid its excesses, remembering that public opinion- tends 
usually to extremes, at one time towards credulity, at another 
‘towards scepticism, or panic. 

The scheme of the concluding essay is set out as follows :—~ 


“ In the Wish to Believe, one common axiom of an age of doubt is discussed 
—the axiom that the desire for belief in the supernatural is, normally, a dis- 
traction, biassing the mind in its view of the evidence attainable in favour of 
such belief. The view indicated in the Essay is that this axiom partakes of 
the one-sided character so common in the maxims of an age. The Zeitgeist 
is inclined to dismiss the Wrs% fo BeHteve—regarded as a factor in veligious in- 
quiry—indiscriminately and as an element characteristic of a credulous age. 
I endeavour, on the other hand, to discriminate between the ‘ wish to believe °- 
which is the foe to due impartiality, and the ‘wish to believe’? which is the ~ 
necessary antidote to apathy. And while admitting that the phrase ‘ passion 
for knowledge’ more truly expresses the essence and aim of the second wish, 
I try to illustrate the fact that such a passion necessarily becomes, in its con- 
crete activity, the wish to find a true religion which appears to offer wide 
spiritual knowledge. And this passion for knowledge is not only, as Pascal 
has so urgently insisted, absolutely demanded by right reason, but is essential 
to a due appreciation of the strength of the Christian position, As the passion 
for the knowledge made Newton wish to be assured himself, and in the end 
actually led him to assure himself, that the law of gravitation was certainly 

°” trne—and thus to gain finally the key to so much which was else chaotic—so 
in many minds the wish to confirm their belief in Christianity arises from their 
passion for their religious knowledge which gives the key to man’s life and 
destiny. The apparent paradox in this analogy~as an analogy between dis- 
covery and the mere estimate of existing and Jong-discovered evidences— seems 
to disappear, if we accept the view, set forth elsewhere in the essay as to the 
necessarily personal nature of the inquiry into Christianity by each individual ; 
the full apprehension of its proofs being such as in great measure to depend-on 4 
individual experience and personal realisation,” oo 
isn EENE IATE EEEE IARE AE DIEE AELE Pa 
The Conversion of India. From Pantenus to the present time, 
A.D. 193—1893, being the Graves Lectures in America, 1893. 


By GEORGE SMITH, C.LE, LLD. London: John Murray, 


YMPATHISERS with Protestant Missions in India, await- 
ed with interest the publication of this course of. Graves 
Lectures delivered last October by Dr. George Smith in 
America. As one of the greatest living authorities on Protes- 
tant Missions; as the biographer of such renowned Indian 
missionaries as Carey, Hislup, Martyn, Duff, and Wilson; as 
one, who by 20 years’ residence in the country, gained a personaly, 
knowledge of the field, and an intimate acquaintance with the ~ 
modern leaders of the missionary propaganda, it was felt that 
no one was better fitted, from the Protestant Evangelical point 
of view, to gather up the historical fragments of the past, gauge 
the present state and influence, and predict the probable future 
progress of Christian missions in India. 


niied with a-countiess arra TS a wre 

wide acquaintance with the extensive library, both ancient and 
modern, of European missionary literature, and is scrupulously 
fair in giving honour where honour is due. As an authoritative 
book of reference, containing the latest information and 
statistics on every conceivable branch of Indian missionary 
topics, Dr. Smith’s lectures are invaluable. 

The first three af them deal with what Dr. Smith terms the 
attempt of the Greek, Roman, and Dutch Churches successively, 
to convert India. The history of Missions during the first 
century is confessedly based on tradition, and the earliest 
efforts for the evangelization of the Empire gather round the 
somewhat hazy personality of Pantænus, a stoic philosopher. of 

Alexandria, who, at the request of ambassadors from India, 
Sas sent into that country by Demetrius, the Bishop of that- 
famous city. “ How long he.was there, how far inland he 
travelled, and when he returned, is unknown,” Following him 
about a century later, Nestorian missionaries arrived and com- 
menced workin the south. The fruit of their labours fs still 
manifest in the 300,000 Nestorian Christians of the last census, 
but their teaching was based on a heterodox view of the Per- 
son of Christ, which lead to an eventual compromise with 
heathenism, and a sapping of all missionary effort. They 
failed to create self-propagating churches, and, Dr. Smith 


‘writes, “ because their faith was weak, their message mutilated, 


their intellect darkened, and their life selfish,” they were un- 


successful in bringing India to the feet of Christ. 


Dr. Smith gives a very interesting account of the historical 
evidence of Nestorian missionary enterprise, from Cape Comorin 
to far Cathay, and a statement of its missionary teaching 
during the seventh and eighth centuries, furnished by the in- 
scriptions on the well-known Nestorian tablet of Si- -ngna-fai, 


and the three Persian crosses of St. Thomas’ Mount, Madras. 


| 


Following the Greek attempt comes the Roman. “ The first 
half of the r4th century was, alike in India and Cathay, a 
time of Franciscan and Dominican missionary enterprise, and 
Latin commercial activity. John of Monte Corvino was 
the first of a band of preachers eager to win “ Buddhist, 
Mahomedan, and Nestorian alike, to the allegiance of the Pope.” 
m him, came Frior Jordanus, whose estimate of the work 
already accomplished is summed up in his curious book, 
Mirabilia Descripta, or the Wonders of the East. “ In this India 
there is a scattered people, one here, and another there, who 
call themselves Christians, but are not so, nor have they bap- 


B 





wey esiit raters, St. trancis Xavier. Wr. Smith 

gives a faithful, clear and graphic synopsis of the life and la-, 
bours of this prince of Catholic missionaries. He sums up his 4 
character thus :—“ In zeal approaching to fanaticism which would 
have used the sword ; in self-denial not far removed from a sub- 
lime asceticism ; in courage which reproved Viceroys, advised 
Kings and faced all obstacles; in humility, sympathy with 
his brethren and love for the erring convert, like his Masters ; in 
all that wins personal affection, and devoted admiration Francis 
Xavier is without a superior in the history of missions” And 
yét so great a man left no abiding work behind him, failed, 
by his own confession, to found a self-propagating Church in 
India, because, “ his whole principles and’ mode of action were 
based on the Romish and idolatrous sacramentarian theory.” & 

The Dutch Reformed Church followed the Roman in its: 
ineffectual attempt to plant Christianity in India, The princi- 
ple on which it laboured was “ the policy of securing the nomi- 
nal profession of Christianity at the price of office and worldly 
advantage.” In passing judgment on these earlier attempts to 

_Christianize India, Dr. Smith fails to lay sufficient stress on one 
all important factor which differentiates them from the Protes- 

. tant Evangelical attempt—for not one of them was carried on 
under the same outward favourable circumstances of modern 
times. Their partial success may of itself have been one of the 
grounds of their failure. We note also that Dr. Smith is very 
strong against those who, like the Romanists, -perrnitted caste 
distinctions to be kept up in the communities they gather 
Can he be up todate in his acquaintance with the caste ques- 
tion so deeply agitating some of the Evangelical Churches of 
South India to-day ? Readers of the duds Church Quarterly 
Review and other papers hailing from the South, have seen 
that caste prejudice is not blotted out, and, though the majority 
of Protestant Christians may be said to repudiate caste, there 
is a small yet prominent section in South India, still retaining 
and advocating its customs, 

And then, as to the question of self-propagating Christian 
Churches—which Dr, Smith rightly regards as the true sign of 
a successful mission, and the one great hope for the ultimate 
conversion of India—, have Protestant Evangelicals been any 
more successful than their predecessors? We do not fed 

` among all the figures which this volume contains, any repre- 
senting the gifts of the purely native Church towards its own 
support, and we very much fear that, if the lakhs of rupees 
spent by Evangelical Christendom on the support of its six 
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arid-a-half thousand native agents, its evangelical, educattohal, 
medical, and zenana work, were withdrawn, both the funds and 
the agents for the further propagation of the work would not 
be forthcoming from self-supporting Indian churches, 

. The fifth lecture traces the rise of the East-India_-Company, 
id its part in the conversion of India. Though hostile ta ~~—- 
hristian Missions from the beginriing almost to the end of 
its 257 years of existence, we are reminded that “it was used 
by thé Sovereign ruler of the human race to prepare 
the way and open wide the door for the first hopeful, and 
ultimately assuredly successful attempt since the Apostolic 
Church swept away paganism, to destroy the idolatrous 
and Mussalman cults of Asia.” Native opinion of East 
Indian Company Christianity is given as follows :—“ Christian 
religion, devil religion; Christian much drunk, Christian 
much do wrong, much beat, much abuse others.” Yet, 
strange as if may appear, and as Dr. Smith shows, modern 
nfissions owe all the outer elements of their success to those 
principles of religious toleration, truth, and justice, inaugurated 
under the regime of the East India Company, 

The attempt of Great Britain, and the co-operation of the ~—__ 
United States of America are next reviewed. The Queen’s 
proclamation of 1858, “completely recognizing the principle 
of toleration in matters of faith and worship and the right of 
private judgment,” was, as the #rzend of India wrote, “a grace- 
ful commencement of a new vegime. The revolution is one 
the vastness of which only the next generation will appreciate.” 
Dr. Smith, now that a generation has passed, writes :—‘ From 
- the day which put Christianity, though the avowed faith of 

the ruling race; on the same equal platform as Hinduism, 

PRsecism, Buddhism, Mahomedanism, Animism, and all other 

purelyshuman modes of propitiating God, as Christ himself 

put it before his Roman Judge, the conversion of India to the 
one true and living God became an assured certainty. In the 
co-operative departments of State legislation and State adminis- 
tration Dr. Smith traces the permeating influence of this great 
principle. 
The rise and progress of the great Missionary Societies and 
‘ the work accomplished by Carey, Duff,Wilson, Judson and others, 
are briefly described. The great principle on which Protestant 

Evangelical Missions have been conducted, is held to have been 

“vigilant avoidance of every appearance of compromise with 

Hinduism in life, doctrine, and ritual, and the consistently teach- 

inet the people, all things whatsoever Christ commanded.” To 

this end the vernacular Bible, vernacular preaching, daily teach- 
ing, the conversion of the individual, and the setting him to- 
work-for the aggressive propagation of the new faith are the 

methods universally adopted, . 
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The concluding and most interesting lectures treat of the 
results of Christian Missions in India and the prospects of 
its conversion. Dr, Smith sees success stamped large on every 
form of Missionary agency: ~The increase, during the past fifty, 

yens ofthe Native Christian community, has been phenomenal 
sufficiently so at its present rate, to absorb the whole pop 
lation of India about a century,and a half hence, No statis- 
tics, says he, can show the growth of Native Christians in 
wealth, social position, in official and professional influence.. 
“They have wives educated up to their own level, while 
polygamy and the hideous sexual customs, which legislation 
can hardly ameliorate from the outside, continue to depress the 
Hindu and Mussalman communities.” The quality of many of 
these Native Christians was manifested in the 1,500 of them 
martyred for their faith’during the Mutiny. In the benighted 
province of Madras, they lead the van.in number, position and 
education, and the statistical table on page 218, showing > 
years’ progress of Evangelical Christianity in South India, is sug- 
gestive enough to make the most sceptical pause and ponder. 
Thus Dr, Smith, with a faith equalling that of some of the greatest 
‘missionaries themselves, is assured of the speedy conversion 
of India. We cannot be quite so optimistic. A century of 
labour has resulted in 648,843 Native Protestant Christians, 
insufficient by two laés to equal the inhabitants of Calcutta ! 
How has this, on Dr. Smith’s own showing, affected the 237 
millions of the Empire? Speaking of the 57 million Mahom- 
edans, he writes: “Even in tolerant and neutral British India 
the Mahomedans are still the forlorn hope of the missionary 
campaign” (page 205). Of the Hindus we read :—“ The hun- 
dred and fifty millions of caste Hindus still present to Christen- 
dom an unbroken front, or very little broken, apparently ” (page 
219). Christianity has so far won its numerical successes from 
among the proe-Aryan people of India, the casteless §0 millions. 
We so far agree with Dr. Smith that, witha friendly government, 
a general and growing alienation from the ancient faiths, a Bible 
translated into the vernaculars, an open door to the zenanas, a 
growing influence on childhood, and a Native Christian popula- 
tion of more than two millions, the belief in a future Christian 
India is no longer an idle fancy, or a forlorn hope. Itisa 
reasonable faith. But, in passing an opinion as to how soon 
faith shall be turned to sight, we think he has erred on the side 
of a too bright optimism. 

We leave the perusal of this book, with the feeling thaggthe 
Christian Church owes a deep debt of gratitude to its author 


for this, his latest contribution, to the cause of Protestant Mis- 
sions in India, 






History of Civilization in Ancient India,” etc. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ld., Paternoster House 
Charing Cross Road. 1894. 


% JERSE is as congenial an element to scions of the Dutt -° 
clan as water is to ducks, And so it need surprise no 

one to find Mr. Romesh Chunder Dutt, CLE., after winning 
literary honours in prose as author of A History of Civilization 
in Ancient India, turning his attention now to prose verse in a 
volume of translations from the Sanscrit, which he has entitled 
Lays of Ancient india. 

Following the family tradition of fondness for rhyme, Mr. 

tt has transfigured prose into that medium in his render- 
ings of the Upanishads and: some of Asoka’s Edicts, unpro- 
mising materials, The Book of Job is the most poetical in the 
Bible ; but there has never yet lived a man who thought he 
could improve on it by converting it into hexameters, or blank 
verse. Sterndale and Hopkins’ murder of the stately music 
of the psalms has proved sufficient warning to other poetists 
not to interfere with their word setting. Martin, the English- 
man, Bayard Taylor, the American, both of them diligent 
students of Goéthe’s style and method, have both, in their 
different styles, essayed translations of Faust. A fairly well 
read man, even if unable to collate with the German text, 
is able, after half an hour’s study of their work, to pronounce 
judgement adverse to it, George Eliot said wisely: “The right 
word" is a power.” No other power can compensate for its 
failure to interpret directly, not merely word for word, but also 
thought for thought, elegance of expression. for correspondent 
eloquence, and its inherent vitalities, 

It is creditable to a foreigner that he should have obtained 
such mastery over an alien tongue as to be able to avoid 
grammatical mistakes and tautologies, Mr, Dutt has avoided 
this Scylla: in the Charybdis of English rhyme and rhythm 
he has not been so fortunate. He makes (page 138) “speaks” 
rhyme. with “ wakes,’ “stream” rhyme with “ frame,” and 
(page 139) refers to a mind sinking into error “ Like a tusker in 
the mire.” Rhyme and rhythm are alike outraged in the lines 

se 217). i 
a 7; Mercy moves the heart of Sambhu great, 
For pious Arjun holds him by the feet !” 


Over and above the exigencies of rhyme and rhythm, there is. 
a painful suspicion of bathos in these lines, 


Pins and of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Author O l 
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ro ntors, he concentrates his attention on ‘the Upanishad 
as showing mankind how the nature-worship of the Rig Ve 
developed itself into the worship of Nature’s God—*“ The Uni 
versal Soul, from Whom the whole universe has emanated, anc 

: into Whom the whole universe will resolve itself.” This, Mr 
Dutt declares to be the essence of Hindu religion and Hindt 
thought in its purest and best form—ze,;in the Upanishads 
Wherefore he has conveyed eight passages from them from 
Sanskrit prose, instinct with the vitality of old world poetry. 
into English rhyme, as in 


THE LEGEND OF NACHIKETAS. 


: 2 r 
Nachiketas, righteous boy,— <q 
By his father sent below,—~ 
From the mighty king of Death, 
aze i His great secret feign would know ! 
* There is doubt,”—so spake the boy~- 
“When an earthly mortal dies, 
Is that death his final end P—~ 
Or does he live in earth or skies P”? 


2. 


Unto him thus answered Yama, 
 Nachiketas! you speak well, 
Mortals: often ask that question, 
Gods that question often'feel ! 
Nachiketas ! ’tis my secret,~ 
Secret unto all unknown,— 
Ask for every. other favour, i ` 
Death’s great secret leave alone ! 


3. 
* Ask for sons and happy grandsons— 
They a hundred years will live,— 
Ask for gold and cars and horses,— 
Every blessing mortals crave! 

Ask for broad and spacious acres, 
Ask for harvests rich and rare, 

Many autumns,—as thou willest,— 
Live without a pang or fear ! 


4 
“ Nachiketas! other objects 
If thy anxious heart desire, 
_ Ask for them,—for wealth or glory,— v= 
Dread refusal nor my ire! ad 
Be a king of mighty kingdoms, 
_ Bea lord upon the earth, 
Happy in thy life’s fruition, 
Be the foremost in thy worth ! 
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5. l 
“Every wish thy heart can fathom, 
Ask for joys on earth so rare ; 
With their cars and heavenly music 
Take these heavenly damsels fair 1 
Be attended by these maidens,— 
Such as they men do not see,— 
Ask for these and other favours, 
Leave my secret unto me !” 
6 


“These are,” Nachiketas answered, 
“ Objects that will fade away, 

What will please us in the present, 
Fade to-morrow and decay 1 

Keep thy dance and keep thy music, 
For great objects let me pray, 

Teach me thy great secret, Yama,— 
Secret of the after-day !” 


7: 
Pressed by pious Nachiketas, 
Death his secret thus revealed, 
“ To the man of contemplation 
Life and Death their secret yield. 
And he sees the ancient Soul, 
Hid in dark from mortal eyes, 
Sees the great and mighty Self, — 
God pervading earth and skies ! 


- “And the man who knows this secret, 
Comprehends and grasps it all_— 
Casteth off his mortal body, 
Mingles in the mighty Soul! 
This, O mortal! is my secret, 
Brahman is the mighty Breath 1 
Brahman’s house is ever open, . 
‘Life existeth after death !” 


Essays on Questions of the Day: Political and Social, By GOLD- 
WIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ the United States : an Out- - 
line of Political History,” and “Canada and the Canadian 
Question.” New York: Macmillan and Co., and London. 1893. 


E have Sir Thomas Wotton’s authority for the state- 

ment that ambassadors are deputed to foreign parts to 

lie for their country’s benefit. The worthy man lived in, was 

indoctrinated with, an Elizabethan time, on which the Queen 

imperiously imposed her personality ; and regard for truth in 

the abstract she did not-consider a virtue proper, or pertinent, 

to the Royal.Prerogative and its representatives over seas. In 

_ aword, she put to severeign-uses the current coin of. the moral- 

xy ity fashionable in her time. Queen Victoria’s ex-officio ambassa- 
dors fiddle to the same tune, only in a very minor key. 

Lord Salisbury, some years ago, informed,the few English 

. politicians able to abstract themselves from petty vestry politics, 


Cai 
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and the devising of catch nets for parochial votes, that big 
maps are essential to the study of political situations, Itis the 
fate of prophets to meet with no honour in their own country. 
In God’s good time, unexpected rescue comes from the most 
unlikely quarters, Only the other day, Mr. W. T. Stead, 
_---Stalwartest of stalwart Radicals, betook himself to the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, U.S.A., arid returned thence, Balaam-like, 
cursing the democratic idealities, and their practically proved 
ineptitudes for a counsel of perfection that he had gone forth 
to bless, We are far from putting Mr. W. T. Stead on the same 
plane with a man of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s culture ; yet the 
parallel is instructively suggestive, for both men travelled over 
seas with assured conviction that democracy is the only saving 
grace for the nations, and both of them, after their forty days 
in the desert, inclined to modification of their preconceptions, 
In his preface to a collocation of essays regathered from 
English and American Reviews and Periodicals, Mr. Goldwin 
Smith avows himself “a Liberal of the old school,” as yet un- 
converted to State socialism, looking for, hardly expecting re- 
generation, whatever. that may be held to mean, not so much 
from “steady, calm, and harmonious effort,” not so much from 
violence or revolution, as from the influence on the age of 
moral teaching. It is in its way good preachment; ordains 
that the moralist of the future is to look for improvement 
rather than regeneration, to “hope much ‘from steady, calm, 
and harmonious effort, little from violence or revolution.” The 
following extract from an article that appeared originally in the 
Contemporary Review for May 1892 will convey better than any 
words of ours Mr. Goldwin Smith’s method and manner of 
revolt from usage :— 


‘¢ We have given up the fancy that the Jew is accursed. We must cease to 


believe that he is sacred. Israel was the favourite people of Jehovah, as every 
tribe was the favourite of its own God. The belief thatthe Father of all and 
the God of justice had a favourite race, made with it a covenant sealéd with 
the barbarous rite of circumcision, pledged himself to promote its interest 
against those of other races, destroyed all the innocent first-born of Egypt to 
force Pharaoh to let it go, licensed its aggrandisement by conquest, stopped 
the sun in heaven to give it time to slaughter. people, whose lands it had invaded 
without a cause, and gratified its malignity by enjoining it when it took one of the 
cities which were given it for its inheritance to save alive nothing that breathed, 
ought now to be laid aside, with all its corollaries and cousequences, includ. 
ing the passionate, and, to the Hebrew, somewhat offensive effort to convert 
this particular race to Christianity, We have been told from the ‘pulpit that 
at the last day the world will be judged by a Jew, and a religious lady once 
suggested to a Jew, who had been converted to Christianity, that he should 
go on circumcising his sons, We shall have little right to complain of the 
tribal arrogance of the Jew, so long as the Old Testament continues to be in- 
discriminately read in our Churches, and while we persist, by talking of a chose 

people, in ascribing favouritism to the Almighty. The belief that “ God 
has made of one blood all nations of men to dwell on the face of the earth,” 
is the foundation of a religion of humanity, and Judaism is its practical denial. 
Jesus called himself the Son of Man. He was a Galilean, that is, in high 
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Jewish estimation, an inferior Jew, setting aside the “ endless ” or “ profit- 
less ” genealogies which the writer of the "irst Epistle to Timothy classes 
with fables and bids us not to heed. Bofn into Judaism, he accepted it and 
. * fulfilled ” all its “ righteousness,” while he must have known, as his anta- 

gonists did, that his principles would subvert it. Because he did this, we have 
taken upon our understandings and hearts a belief Al dea Aaa 

b the Old Testament, that is, of the whole mass of Hebrew literature ; we havy 
bound ourselves to see inspiration, not only in its more elevated, spiritual, 
and‘ moral parts, but in those which are not elevated, spiritual, or even moral. 
We torture our consciences into approval of the spoiling of the Egyptians by 
a fraud, the slaughter of the Canaanites, the slaying of Sisera, the hewing of 
Agag in pieces before the Lord, and David’s legacy of vengeance ; our intel- 
lects into the acceptance of the Book of Chronicles as authentic history, and of 
such miracles as the stopping of the sun, the conversion of Lot’s wife into 2 
pillar of salt, the speaking ass of Balaam, the destruction of the children who 
mocked Elisha by a bear, and the sojourn of Jonah in the belly of a whale. 
In Church we read, with psalms of universal beauty, psalms of Oriental vin- 
dictiveness. We constrain ourselves to see divine meaning, not only in the 
sublime passages of Isaiah, but in the obscurest and most incoherent utter~ 
ances of his brother prophets. ..~, read theological mysteries into a love- 
song, because itis a part of the sacred volume. Till this superstitution is cast 

à out we shall ilj appreciate what is really divine in the Old Testament. Not 

¥ in the darker side of the Puritan character alone are the evil effects of this 
idolatry to be traced, 

There was much that was infinitely memorable, but recent criticism forbids 
us to believe that there was anything miraculous in the history of Israel. 
Whatever may have been the local origin of the Jews, the race, we may be 
sure, was cast in the same primeval mould as the kindred races. The story of 
the Patriarchs and the Exodus being in all its parts—the primitive theophanies 
in the tents of Patriarchs, the supernatural birth of Isaac, the destruction of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, the transformation of Lot’s wife, the wrestling of Jacob 
with Jehovah, the marvellous story of Joseph, the miraculous multiplication 
of the Israelites, the competition between the envoys of Jehovah and the Egyp- 
tian magicians, the plague of Egypt, the drying up of the Red Sea, the forty 
years’ wandering in the barren Sinaitic desert, the prodigies which there’ took 
place, the giants of Canaan, and the stopping of the sun—-manifestly poetical, 
it would seem that the narrative, as a whole, must, in accordance with a well» 
known canon of criticism, be dismissed from history and relegated to another 
domain.* 


A: Principles and Practice of School Hygiene, By ALFRED 
CARPENTER, M.D. (Lond.), Cs.s. (Camb.), M.R.C.P. (Lond.), 
one of the Examiners in State Medicine for the Universities 
of London and Cambridge: Late Lecturer on State Medi- 
cine at St. Thomas’s Hospital; and Vice-President of the 
British Medical Association. With Illustrations. . Fourth 
Edition. London: W. H. Allen & Co. Limited, 13, Water- 
loo Place, S.W. 14894. 


R. CARPENTER’S book comes before the Anglo-Indian 
public labouring under the weiglity disadvantage of 
having been written altogether with a view to the needs and 
desiderata of England-abiding scholars and old country school 


A — i 

* ‘It seems not unlikely from analogy that the story of the Exodus may be in part 

an explanation of the institution of the Passover and other Jewish rites and customs, 

of which the origin was lost. The figures of Jewish captives on Egyptian monuments 

“may be accounted for by Egyptian conquest. Nothing can be less satisfactory than 
Renan’s attempt to rationalise the story of the Patriarchs and the Exodus, | 
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premises, It is hopeless to expect that, yet a while, Dr. Car- 
penter’s sound observations ve ventilation, conservancy arrange- 
ments, household sanitation will meet with acceptance at the 


hands of a Hinduism that concerns itself only with ceremonial 
cleanliness, === ` 


In a word, England is not India. N evertheless, some of' 
Dr. Carpenter’s remarks apply equally to both countries, 
Re drainage, he says, for instance :—- 


“Tt should be an established rule that no sewer pipe should be allow- 
ed to penetrate within the main walls of any school building on any 
pretence whatever, There should be a most perfect interception; the 
sewer should carry off the sewage by means of communications which 
should be indirect only. Sewers are necessary evils in large towns 
and among great congregations of people. They have their dangers, 
It is not necessary to admit them within the precincts of the building, 
and if kept outside it is certain that they cannot act as channels for 
the conveyance within of unsuspected mischief. All premises, therefore, 
which have direct communication with the sewer should be 7% annexes, 
and kept outside the main walls. It may be convenient for the schcpl 
staff to have W.C.’s close at hand, but the convenience is small cone 
pared with the danger. The danger is small when they are properly 
constructed outside the building; it is enormous if they are brought 
within the fabric itself, and their use must at all times be attended 
more or less with offensive smell immediately after use.” 


Dr. Carpenter’s advice ve the ventilation of House Drains 
stand in the same category. He says :— 


t Traps, to say the least of them, are broken reeds to Iean upon, when 
alone trusted to, to keep products of sewage decomposition outside 
the house. In dry weather, the water, upon which their efficiency 
depends, evaporates, and at the very time when they might possibly be 
of service, v#z,, when putrefaction is taking place in consequence of the 
heat and dryness of the season, and foul gases are being evolved, the 
water which was in the trap has disappeared. Taken, as a whole, 

a system of drainage which depends upon traps for its efficiency is :- 
a bad system. When sewers are dependent upon water-traps alope@pr 
protection against the invasion of’ sewer air, the protected buildings 
will sooner or later suffer for the confidence which has-been-placed in 
them. ‘Sometimes, however, it is wise to choose the least of two evils, 
and to have a trap placed in some position, notwithstanding its 
defects, when it is employed as the only protector. Thus, when it is 
necessary for the rain-water pipe to discharge itself into a badly-laid 
sewer, the junction should be trapped. Itis safer to trust toa trap at 
this point than to leave the rain-water pipe untrapped, or to make it 
loose upon a trapped grating at the level of the soil in the play-ground, 
that is, it the gully into which it discharges is connected with a closed . 
sewer; if, however, it can be made to discharge upon a disconnected | 
outside opening, . . . . it is better still, but the trap in that air 
chamber must be protected by a ventilating pipe.” 


Dr. Carpenter, we note, sets down school requirements for 
water closet purposes at not less than eight gallons per ad 
per day. As to drinking water his deliverance is :— 


‘There should be a water-supply easy of access in every play-ground, 
and yet so placed as not to be capable of being made intoa means of 
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mischievous play. It should be inculcated as a moral duty by tha 
school managers that water must be kept pure, and that to pollute the 
water, or to play with it, will be considered as a serious offence. If 
there is no public water-supply, there will be much difficulty in meeting 
this want; but it is really important.that children should be provided, 
in some way or other with pure water, and that this the.risk should be 
diminished which arises from their being tempted to quench théir 
thirst at some pond or road-side ditch. A school without a supply 

' of water for drinking purposes fails in a part ofits work. A thirsty 

child is not in the best condition to receive instruction, and a draught 
of pure water before going into school may make all the difference as 
regards the completion of the work, and between the exhibition of tem- 
per or of amiability. I urge all managers of schools to take care that 
a water-supply is easy of access for the scholars, and that they have 
time and opportunity to take advantage of it. If possible let it be a 
constantly running fountain in the play-ground, and when this is not 
possible, there should be a pump to supply a proper cistern.” 

We cannot too much applaud the idea of a pump. 

When we were at school, and happened to contract that popu- 
Jar schoolboy disease—a black eye—the Master would say as 
sternly as he could manage to: * Jones, how came you by that 
black eye?” “Please, Sir, the pump,” was our stereotyped 
answer. It sufficed; no further questions were asked; we 
went our pky-ground way rejoicing in the consciousness of 
innocence, and the dignities appertaining to the boast Romanus 
ego. Dr. Cafpenter puts an inordinate amount of bread before 
his audience for consumption with the modicum of sack 
allowed. He is throughout his book well meaning ; and didactic 
enough to have satisfied Arnold’s view of what ought to have 
been Rugbeian standard. Being so, he is prolix and tiresome. 

' His book had in it all the makings of a good and acceptable 
aid to social science, if he could only have. imported isto it 
some faculty for condensation, some ability to refuse consider- 

‘ation to the trifles that so fatally weaken a good argument 
when “ conveyed ” into it. 


All in a Man's K ceping, By MEG Dyan. Volumes Iand II. 
London: W. H. Allen & Co., ‘Limited, 13, Waterloo Place, 
S. W. 1894. l 


la the interests of the reading public, ‘it is necessary to say 
that the novel, AV in a Man's Keeping, is a compound of 
crude thought and cruder conclusions, a Simla view of men 
and manners wholly inapplicable to Anglo-Indian life there or 
elsewhere, Mrs. Dyan’s crudities may be pardoned ; her vul- 
7 garities ought not to be, l 
l “ The young sub had crossed over to him now, and was sitting hooked 
on to a corner of the table by-one leg, with the foot swinging. ` 
- © By Jove l? he ejaculated, ‘has anything gone wrong, Urquhart? 
You lookas if you had seen a ghost,’ 
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- "So E have, Mackenzie, the ghost of the future. And it was ugly— 
damned ugly !? ° 
‘Gad, you have ! There’s only one cure for that.’ The subaltern 
swung off his perch and walked across to a small cupboard. He fidget- 
ted about there for a minute, then there was heard the sound of pour- 
ing, a pop, -and-then a fizz- _Mackenzie returned with a tall tambler 
Mis hand. ‘ Here, swallow this on the homceopathic principle, you 
know, hke curing like dodge, It’s pretty stiffish—warranted to drive 
spirits, ghosts, and blue devils away, I reckon,’ His eyes had lighted 
by now on the scattered papers, the look of some of which he recog- 
nised. Such sort often came to him too, and he gave vent to a low 
whistle, Those were ‘ blue devils’ with a vengeance !’ 
On page 24 we are introduced to a woman who “ cantered 
across” somebody’s “ mental horizon.” Women can canter 


across many obstacles that men and angels fear to encounter, 


The Divided Irish; An Historical Sketch. By THe HON. 
ALBERT S. G. CANNING. Author of “Words on Existing 
Religions,” etc. etc. London: W., H, Allen & Co., Limited, ę 
13, Waterloo Place, S. W. ` 1894. 


m ROBABLY. no other country has been so much influ- 
enced as Ireland” by its religious history. These 
words with which he commences his third chapter, are the text 
of Mr. Canning’s would-be: unemotional attempt to arbitrate 
between the differences of the divided Irish, Are we to infer 
‘from his dogmatism that he has never studied the history of 
Spain, of Italy, of Brazil, of the many variant nationalities 
‘embraced in the geographical’ term Hindusthan? Or, must 
we conclude that, the fervour of Mr. Canning’s Saxon presump- 
tions has betrayed him, imposed on his dialectic faculty, a fallacy 
which his unadulterated common-sense would be quick to 
repudiate? Bar the Andaman [slands, and Australia, before g 
it was converted into an ‘English Penal Settlement, there has 
never been—we will go further and say that there never could 
have been—a coherent and stable nationality independent of 
the credulity, the innate desire in man for idolatry, the hero 
-worship—whatever nameit may suit philosophies and theoso- 
phies to label their cults withal. In primitive history, Indian, 
Hellenic, Roman, Scandinavian, in al} the folk-lore whence 
primitive history is, derived, heroes, by an instinctive magnetism 
of tbe popular imagination resolve themselves into gods; 
their godhead is accepted without cavil or enquiry by the vulgar 
herd. General Nicholson, of Mutiny renown, has his shrine, and 
is worshipped to this day by descendants of the men he helped. 
toslay. Religious beliefs have always been as prevalent in ali 
parts of the cosmos as they are, to-day, in Ireland, have always 
been made use of by prudent Governments, either as buttresses 
to their good intentions, or cloaks for their malpractices—are 
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no more peculiar to Ireland than they are to Timbuctoo, or 
the most lately filched Russian occupation on our North-West 
Frontier, 

Mr. Canning, in his fervour for equity, drags Shakespeare and 
Sir Walter Scott into his controversy, though what they have 
to do with the real Irish Question it would probably puzzle 
him to say. But, he shall speak for himself :— 


“ Usually after the excitement of conflict is over, the public mind 
. through the influence of peace and reflection, is able to recognise 
some‘merit in the most inveterate opponents. This fairness of judg- 
ment Shakspere and Scott alike display. The former in historical 
plays describes Henry the Fourth’s rebellion against his cousin, 
Richard the Second, thé subsequent wars of the Roses, and part of 
Henry the Eighth’s reign, without bitterness against any party. Even 
his description of the French wars in “ King John ” and “ Henry the 
Fifth ” would offend neither English nor French. The champions of 
York and Lancaster, in his dramatic picture of the English civil war, 
show the same combined heroism and cruelty, the same devotion to 
ideas of political duty, and the same ferocity which really distinguish- 
ed both parties in their terrible contest. In Scotts subsequent his- 
torical novels, describing the British civil wars and Jacobite rebellions 
of 1715-45, he, like. his poetical predecessor, conveys historic truth 
with remarkable impartiality, while involving it with imaginary 
characters and incidents. If these works are compared with the 
histories of Holingshed, Clarendon, Hume, Hallam, Macaulay, and 
Green, their resemblance in most events and characters is undeniable, 
and acknowledged by literary men of the present century.” * 


Can Mr. Canning really think that, with the exception of 
Green, any of these writers knew anything of the real, the 
true history of Ireland ? 

Mr. Canning, himself does not seem to be aware of the fact 
that Ulster is not Irish at all, save in its geographical position, 
that it is a conquered country as much under Scotch Presby- 
terian dominion as India is under catholically-minded English 
dominion—only much more aggressively so— 


“ When the British Parliament made a grant to. Maynooth College 
(1845) for educating Catholic priests, the measure, like its predecessor, 
Catholic Emancipation, alarmed most Irish Protestants. Legislation, 
which British Protestants thought just, and not only safe but beneficial 
to.the community, seemed to most of their Irish co-religionists unjust 
to themselves and dangerous to the empire. Even many Irish 
Catholics viewed these measurts more as gratifying signs of Protestant 
weakness than merely as acts of political justice. In this idea they 
were to some extent confirmed by the evident apprehensions of Irish 
non-Catholics. In Ulster, the Presbyterians made’an indignant pro- 
test, in which the liberal spirit they usually advocated seemed over- 
come by those religious prejudices for which their own history in 





% See Staunton and Hallam on Shakspere’s Historical Plays: “ Ilus- 
trated Shakspere’’ and “ Literary History of Europe ;” also, Alison and 
Macaulay on Scott’s Historical Novels.—“ History of Europe” and “ Essay 
on pecs " 
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Ireland had certainly given some reason.” O'Connell, whose perse- 

- vering energy had done much to obtain this measure, declined in health 

and even in popularity. after it was passed.t His exhortations to 
obey British rule were gradually less regarded by his former admirers. 
A new race of Irish politicians, Protestant and Catholic, more re- 
sembling the ’98 leaders, began to speak, to write, and to. declaim. 
Among these were Messrs. Smith O’Brien, Thomas Meagher, and 
John Mitchel—Prelatist, Catholic, and Unitarian. These men, though 
differing slightly in some political views, regarded British rule with a 
hostility which O’Connell always discouraged. He, in common with 
most Catholic priests, had a horror of actual revolution. He detested 
the reviving republicanism which again threatened European Gov- 
ernments, and ‘especially the Catholic ones. He dreaded lest, as 
in,’98, its spirit should be conveyed to Ireland under pretence of liber- 
ating her from British authority. He, therefore, warmly, even bitterly 
denounced the rising Young Irelanders, as they called themselves, who 
in his last days, were beginning, as it were, to usurp his former 
influence over the Irish people. But he had no longer the strength - 
to oppose them. He left Ireland, aad died on his way to Rome, 
where he longed to see the venerable head of that Church to whose 
political interests in Ireland he had devoted the labours of his energetic 4 
life. § _ 

It seems to us that the Irish are so. sufficiently divided 
against themselves as to be independent of extraneous Saxon 
attempts at fusion of the infusible. No man’s salvation can 
be worked out by any other than himself; no nation’s either, 
In his treatment of this phase of the bother Mr. Canning 
delivers unbiassed judgment :— 


“Tt is stated by the Nationalists or Home Rulers that, if British rule 
were withdrawn, Irishmen of all religions would become politically 
united without doctrinal change, and form a contented, peaceful nation. 
The fact of Mr. Parnell being a Protestant some declared a sufficient 
proof that no anti-Protestant legislation by an Irish Parliament would 
have his sanctions The few non-Catholics, however, who followed 
him, have hitherto not influenced many co-religionists, With rare 
exceptions, Irish Protestants wish to retain legislative union with Great é 
Britain. In this desire nearly all the Irish Catholic gentry, and men 


# «The Irish Presbyterian Church is desirous that they [Irish Roman 
Catholics] should enjoy every liberty which her own members possess, but 
-believing that Popery is most injurious to the true interests with regard to 
time and eternity of ail its adherents, she protests against all endowment 
for the encouragement of that system granted bya Protestant government.” 
— Protest of the Irish Presbyterian Assembly in Belfast.—-Reid’s “ History 
of the Presbyterian Church,” Vol. IIL. * 

+ See Sullivan’s “ New Ireland.” , 

+ “© O’Connell became aware that there was growing up around him a 
new generation, who chafed under the benevolent despotism of his ° 
leadership, and who objected to his canon of implicit obedience unless they 
had first reasoned out the matter. He was now an old man, no longer the 
dashing young Kerry man of Emancipation days. He trembled Oa 
the possible indiscretions of these fiery orators and seditious patrioti 
poets, who were nów rapidly infusing their bold spirit into the multitude.” 
—Sullivan’s “ New Ireland,” Vol. I. . 

§ See M’Carthy’s “ Ireland since the Union.” 
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of property, cordially agree. But they have even less influence over 
co-religionists than Protestant landlords retain over theirs, Ulster 
is in this and some other respects unlike the rest of Ireland. In it 
Protestant landowners and occupiers are often united both in politics 
and religion. Between them the rent question is the only. cause of 
dispute, although this is occasionally sufficient to array them against 
each other at elections. ‘Fhe temptation of rent reduction sometimes, 
though rarely, unites Ulster, Protestant, and Catholic tenants, who 
differ on almost all other subjects. Yet, during this alliance, the wish 
for “Treland for the Irish,” so often expressed by the disaffected, 
usually reminds Protestant tenants that they have more in conimon 
with fellow-Protestant landlords than with Catholic fellow-tenants. 
Ulster Catholics are naturally agreed with their co-religionists through- 
out Ireland, but they are more irritated than the latter by constant 
collision with the Orangemen, In the frequent riots occurring be- 
tween them, all other considerations vanish at the religious war cries 
which recall historical enmity. The Catholic clergy, especially in 
Ulster, are often in a difficult position, They are accused by many 
Protestants of rather increasing discontent among tenants, and ex- 
citing them against landlords, On the other hand, they have to some- 
times guard their people not only from Protestant encroachment, but 
from infidel allies. While accepting democratic sympathy, they have 
to be on the watch against the scornful enmity which most European 
and American democrats express towards clerical influence. They 
have to endure not only attacks on their faith by some Irish Protes- 
tants, but to resist the dangerous alliance of an irreligious philosophy.” 





* See Carnegie’s ‘* Triumphant Democracy.” 
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Phuljantz, By Baboo Shrish Chandra Mazumdar. Printed by 
Jajneshvar Ghosh, at 12, Ram Krishna Dás’s Lane. Publish-° 
ed by Guru Dás Chatterji, 201, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 


INCE the death of Babu Bankim Chandra Chatterji, the 
‘great novelist of Bengal, we have been watching with 
great interest the progress of works of fiction in Bengali, 
The record of the last four months is almost a blank, In 
the beginning of this month, however, we received a very 
good work from the pen of Babu Shrísh Chandra Mazum- 
dar, whose Shakti Kanan was so favourably received some 
years ago. As in his old, so in his new work the Phuljáni, 
the author has attempted with marked. success to paint the 
Bengali character as it was in the eighteenth century. He hagy 
given. a faithful picture of the domestic life of the Hindus, “a 
has described the influence of Muhammadan civilization, Muham- 
madan rule, and Muhammadan culture on it. He has shown 
clearly that, though wealthy Hindus formed their courts on the 
model of those of the Muhammadan Nawabs, the Muhammadans 
absolutely failed to make any deep impression on the domestic 
economy and profound religious convictions of the higher class 
- of Hindus, The story of Phuljani, we are afraid,is not a histori- 
cal one, but itis an old, old story. The Burtala people have been 
selling for the last fifty years a wretched metrical composition 
of that name, and the story is that of the abduction of a beauti- 
ful Hindu girl for the Zenana of a Muhammadan grandee. It 
is on the basis of that story that Babu Shrish Chandra has 
created a whole host of characters, high and low, Hindu andi 
Muhammadan, master and servant, teacher and pupil, zemin- 
dar and tenant. The characters are distinctly drawn, and some 
of them, namely, the Naib Mahásaya, his son Purandar, and 
Phuljani, are, we believe, in high relief. As a shrewd observer of 
human nature—the chief characteristic of a rising novelist— 
Babu Shrish Chandra has given one, at least, of the typical 
characters, of every class of men composing the Hindu society 
of those days, The character of the Brahman priest, the Tol 
Pundit, Shiromani Bhattachaéryya and his pupil Brajanath are 
faithful and life-like. Though Babu Shrish Chandra. lacks the 
brilliancy, the wit, and the grandeur of Bankim Chandra, he 
is much more likely to be appreciated by those who prefer igg 
scenes, tender feelings, and unpretending devotion. The style 
‘of the book is very simple ; ; it is far from being vulgar or indeli- 
cate; it rarely rises to eloquence, but never loses its dig- 
nified perspicuity, 
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- Babu Shrish Chandra is a young man with exquisite literary 
tastes ; he has much greater opportunities of observing Mufas- 
sal life than any of the other novelists of Bengal. He received . 
his training at the feet of Babu Bagxim Chandra, who, at one 
time, thought of making over the Banga Darshan to him, As 
a collaborateur of Babu Rabindra Nath in editing a volume of 
ancient songs in Bengali, he has done valuable service to Ben- 
gali literature ; but the bent of his mind is for realistic novels— 
a field which affords much scope for distinction to young aspir- 
ants for fame, and we are glad to see that Babu Shrish Chandra 
is giving a promise. We shall watch his literary career with in- 
terest, and should like to see him take the place of Babu . 
Sanjib Chandra Chatterji, or Térak Nath Géanguli, the only 
realistic writers of distinction in Bengal. 


Shyémdvati, By Babu Dharmaraj Baruah. Printed at Mohan 
Press, 49, Phear’s Lane, Calcutta, and Published by Kripa- 
sharan Bhikshu and Sambhunath Baruah, 21/16, Bow Bazar 
Lane, Calcutta. - on 

HERE is a small Buddhist community in a remote and 
out-of-the-way corner of India, namely, Chittagong. 

The number of Buddhists in that district does not exceed a 

lac, but it is a community in the midst of a vast Hfndu and 

Muhammadan population. Its members live by humble trade and 

agriculture. Many of them serve as cooks to European gentle- 

men; and they are preferred, because, unlike Hindus and 

Muhammadans, they do not object to cook anything their 

masters may bid them. Thotgh they speak a very corrupt 

dialect of the Bengali, they are not pure Bengalis. Like the 

aktuch they call taemselve Rajvanshis, and their women dress in a 

peculiar . manner with a striped home-made cloth called 

Thami. Indeed, they are a mixture of the aboriginal Bengali 

with a hill tribe, called the Chakmas ; they received their 

Buddhism from Burmese priests, at a time when the Arracanése 

were very powerful in that part of the country. English 

education has done something to improve the condition of 
these humble people. One of them is a Peskhdr in one of 
the Munsiff’s Courts in Chittagoug. He is trying his best to 
ameliorate the condition of his co-religionists. Another is 

Babu Dharmaraj Baruah, who has done much to enrictr 

Bengali literature by translating Pali works into Bengali, 
d by his attempt to bring Buddhism home to his fellow- 

Ointrymen ‘by his various publications. His latest work is 

“ Shyamavati,” in beautiful prose, giving one of the ancient 

Buddhist Jatak stories. The work reads like a novel, and has 

a greater moral elevation than ordinary novels. The Jatak 

stories have one advantage over ordinary works of fiction. 

They are not circumscribed by space or time, They are 
"¢ 
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supposed to be the stories of the previous existences, through 
infinite space and time, of their great preacher Buddha, They 
have one aim; they: show the good works, the acts.of self- 
sacrifice, benevolent deeds, &c., performed in innumerable exist- 
ences, which resulted in the attainment of the supreme felicity 
of Buddha-hood. These J&tak stories are said to be the origin 
of mora} stories all over the world. The stories of cats and dogs 
in the Panchatantra and the Hitopadesha in India, A®sop’s 
fables in Greece, and even the the parables of Christ, are said 
to have their origin in these stories. Whether this statement 
is correct or not, there cannot be a shadow of doubt that they 
are more ancient than the others. These stories were put in 
in sculpture all round the Sanchi, Vilsa and Barhat topes on 
the railings round them, The devoted followers of Buddha 
used to imbibe much stronger impressions from these pictures 
than from the teaching of their Bhikshus. The moral of the 
present story is “ watchfulness brings immortality, heedlessness@y 
leads men to. death, watchful men do not die like the heedless ~ 
who are dead.” In this volume is given the history of 
four or five existences of Shyamavatf, who, on account of her 
unfailing attention to Buddhas in every existence, attained 
perfection, though dying in a great fire. It also describes the 
sad fate of a reviler of Buddha, who comes in the person of 
Magandhiya, a co-wife of Shyamavatt, who is the cause of the fire. 
In the last two chapters the writer gives the moral of the story, 
and discusses some of the most abstruse points in connection 
with the Buddhist. religion. 

Mr. Baruah is a very modest man. In the preface of Shya- 
mavati he makes an apology for attempting to write in Ben- 
gali, and to write in prose, his previous works being all metrig 
cal ; but one who reads his work will see that no apology was 
needed, His language is at once chaste, simple and dignified. 
The subject has a charm of its own, but the charm of the lan- 
guage is all Mr. Baruah’s. It will not be out of place to 
mention some of the previous works of this unpretending 
author, who has contributed-so much to our knowledge of 
Buddhism, and done such signal service to Bengali literature. 
His Suta Nipate, in ordinary payar verse, is a beautiful trans- 
lation of one of the most important Pali works. His Tka- 
Thu-Thung is the metrical translation of a Burmese work of. 
very great interest and his Hasta-sdr, is a Buddhist handbook 
‘in Pali, with a Bengali translation. Every one of these is well 
written; every one of these is useful; and every one of theft. 
shows the deep faith of the author in the doctrines of his 
own religion, and his wonderful enthusiasm in preaching what 
he thinks to be true. The aùthor is a young man, and deserves _ 
every encouragement from an appreciative public, l 
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Tanira-taitva. By Shiva Chandra Vidydrnab. Printed at the 
New Town Press, Bhawanipur. Published by Pramatha Nath 
Bagchi. Price Four Rupees. 


pee Shiva Chandra Vidyarnab has of late years made 
himself famous by his staunch adherence to Hindu rites 
and eloquent defence of Hinduism. He has delivered over two 
hundred long speeches during the course of the last two years. 
He has already made himself a popular and a revered preacher. 

His work, the ZYantra-tativa, is a grand work for Bengali 
literature, It extends over seven hundred and sixty-two royal 
octavo pages. There are few Bengali books so large as this. 
It is an elaborate vindication of Tantrik rites. The Hindu 
Shastras may be classed under four different heads: the 
Veda, the Smriti, the Puran, and the Tantra. Of these the last 
named is absolutely at a discount with educated people, though 
the older class of men regard it as very important. In order, 
therefore, te convince Young Bengal of the real nature and 
spiritual-importance of the Tantras, Pundit Shiva Chandra 
has written this work. He has used all the stock arguments 
of the older class of Pundits. But he has marshalled his argu- 
ments with consummate skill and great force of language, 
Whether his arguments will convince Young Bengal, is ex- 
tremely doubtful ; but Young Bengal will, certainly, admire the 
grandeur of his style and the dignity of his language. The 
march of his sentences is solemn and imposing. He uses words 
of Sanskrit origin and words of Sanskrit origin only. His style 
is free from that Anglicism and vulgarism which disfigure the 
style even of the best Bengali authors of the present day. It is, 
in fact, the long neglected style of coriversation which was in 
vogue amongst the learned Pundits of Bengal, re-asserting 

Pitself in print after the lapse of nearly half a century. 

The history of the various styles of Bengali writing; especially 
the prose section of it, is exceedingly curious, Before the ad- 
vent of the English thre¢ different styles were in vogue amongst 
three distinct classes of men in Bengal, namely a highly Sans- 
Icritised style, used by learned Pundits; an intensely Persian- 
ised style, used by the Court-going people; and a moderately 
Sanskritised and moderately Persianised style, used by respect- 
able people. But with the spread of English education all these 
various styles disappeared, and a mongrel style, half Anglicised 
and half curiously Sanskritised, came into vogue. Ata time 
when Anglicists and Orientalists were fighting the cause of 

their favorite languages before Lord William Bentinck, there 
Was a small but influential body of men who took up the 
cause of the vernaculars, and partially succeeded in their at- 
tempt, These men, however, thought that the vernacular lan- 
guages of India were a sort of carte blanche, on which any im- 
pression could be made. Aney a no heed of the previous 
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history of ‘these ‘languages and their literature, and began 
straightway to create a vernacular literature. Two classes of 
native scholars undertook to coin words and to create a style 
-of writing. One class was composed of the students of the 
Sanskrit College, and the other of those of the Hindu College. 
The knowledge of these gentlemen, as regards their own lan- 
guage, was almost nothing. They knew of no other Bengali 
works than Kirttibas’s Rdmdyana and Kashi Das’s Mahdbhdrata. 
From a hasty perusal of these, they concluded that the Bengali 
language was worthless, and began to coin strange words and 
make absurd combinations of these, and to call it Bengal style. 
The students of the Sanskrit College did more than this: 
They never read any Sanskrit works current in Bengal,—works 
from which the Tol Pundits of Bengal used to draw their fund 
of words. They studied works brought by H. H. Wilson from 
Benares and other parts of India, and wrote their Bengali simply 
by removing the 4zb/aktzs—case-endings—from the words used _ 
in these works. Genuine Tol Pundits of Bengal would regard $ 
the style of Pundit Ishvara Chandra Vidyasagar and that of 
Babu Akshay Kumar Datta as equally outlandish. They were 
not, however, a people fond, of demonstration. They quietly 
looked on the march of events till at last the good sense of the 
people at large became almost-outraged at the absurdity of the 
so-called Bengali styles of writing. Twenty years ago the late 
lamented Babu Bhiidev Mukherji attempted to revive the old 
Tol Pundits’ style in his Pushpdnjali, But he was saturated 
with English ideas, and so he failed. In his later works he 
never attempted it again. The conservative section of the 
Hindu revival was expected to revive the old and vigorous 
Style, but it was a sham altogether, and the style of writing 
that it created was simply worthless. 4 
= Pundit Shiva Chandra Vidyárnab is a genuine Tol Pundit. 
Western education, western ideas, and western civilization 
have had no influence upon him, He speaks in the style of his 
ancestors. Hé has studied the works studied by them. His 
mind is formed after their model, and here we have, after the 
lapse of half a century, a man coming forward not only to vin- 
dicate the religion of his forefathers, but to uphold their vigorous 
and eloquent style. We will conclude this review by giving a 


random specimen of his style, and ask our readers to study and 
analyse it carefully :-~ 


Wat dasanama afata cea) aifecra 
egi Woe ataata fewer aae corria) Bath ape 
qaqa atfay ol at graa, A aro fafan (@tertaa- 
gA afaa) sturtaal aer saceica fawsicafewis a3 
garia ARZ Aana aré 1 GR art Rea atiy 
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aq cS qias ofan teaa Uatesla TGC Mgal 
ato. fafta fax saina, A diraa gomila Nfs aas 
afes, oF AÈ staa atatt faar MASAA wetxcez 
sae ales, 2a Wa sate Aaa Wloitocea Afata afak 
tte aay cafe, afa, gata magiari Grate scota 
eral efeate data sufa wie elie yatera afte 
azul afaattan “Sal ow cAi aafaa faa Seatac 
was aga fayatermeta”) fale «tact. ermite 
qatata, fagta ttata eetiebiona feats, cata 
ala, af, fas ary arate Urata WaT fag) Scales, 
ote, cz faafe tier warty amd fe m, 3a afata 
ger wy wala cat asa AITTE yore MAT. 
Sate SACI, AN AACA ASG AVA AA (cha AAT ANA pate 
aacq? a que Raa oitfews! afer! cotata a qifes 
Am wte, Zato aAa aq aL, MAN Peacd FTA 
efasfa, Ae gfa aal Siew yfr coe aifaat qieg, wz 
Braz stala gady l! l 


Shrimat Raghunath Das Gosvámir Jíbancharita : by Aghornath 
Chattopadhaya. Printed at 17, Raghunath Chatterji’s Street, 
Calcutta, by Natabar Ghosh, and published by Adhar Chandra 
Basu, 

he same: by Achyuta Charan Chaudhuri. Printed at 17, 

@ Srinath Das’s Lane, and published by Aniruddha Charan 

Chaudhuri at Maina in Sylhet. 


BOUT three quarters of a mile south-west-west from the 
roadside station of Trishbigha, above Hugli, there is a . 
beautiful spot on the eastern bank of the dried-up Sarasvati, 
containing a mango tope, twenty-nine bighds in extent, with a 
small building containing the images of Chaitanya and Krishna- 
Radhika, The’building borders on the river and there is a flight 
of steps leading to the water. The building has a compound with 
rows of rooms on the north, west and southern sides. In that 
building is kept a pieceof black stone sacred to the memory 
of Raghunath Das, one of the most devoted followers of 
Maitanya. It was on this piece of stone that he used 
to sit, to rinse histeeth and to wash his face ; and tlre building 
marks the spot where once stood the gigantic palace of 
Hiranya and Gobardhan, Raghunath’s father and uncle—the 
lords of Satgaon—, two mighty Bengalis who played an 
i 


$ 
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-important part in the history of their times, and brought 
about, or helped by the ,influence of their wealth and 
power, that revival of Sansi literature in Bengal which led 
to the establishment of the Nadia School of law and philosophy 
and the Chaitanyaite reformation. True, the palace was 
razed to the ground by the Muhammadan Chief who succeeded 
in. wresting the Satgaon Raj. But the devoted Vaishnavs 
always knew where their great saint Raghunath lived in his early 
days. Two hundred years after the renunciation of the world 
by Raghunath, his followers applied to Nawab Ali Vardi 
Khan to grant them the site for erecting a temple; and that 
liberal prince gave them half the village of Chandanpur for the 
purpose. Chandanpur was once a part and parcel of the mighty 
city of Satgaon. The half so granted was named Krishnapur 
and belonged to the temple, but the revolution which made 
the English the-rulers of Bengal, the regulations for the re- 
sumption of Lakhéraj lands, and the rapacity of the neighbouring 
land-owners have combined to leave only twenty-nine bighas A 
land for the temple and to deprive it of the rest. A elâ is held 
at Krishnapur on the last day of the month of Peus, which lasts 
for three days. It is held te commenrorate some great event 
in connection with Raghunath’s life, which no one can tell for 
certain, as it was instituted two hundred years after his death. 
Now, what made Raghunath so famous and so dear to the 
Vaishnavs of Bengal? Simply the fact that he renounced a 
kingdom worth 20 lakhs of rupees a year, and a position second 
only to that of the Sultan of Gaur. The sacrifice made by him 
was greater, perhaps, than that made by the great Sakya Muni; 
and how did Raghunath live after the great renunciation? He 
would not beg; he would not accept anything given by a house- 
holder; he used to pick up bits of broken victuals from thé 
leaves on which Sanydszs ate, and then threw on the street, 
He used to collect this refuse and eat it What a contrast 
with his former position as the sole heir of a mighty princi- 
pality! Yet with this he survived Chaitanya for over 50 
years. As long as Chaitanya lived he remained in Puri; but 
after his death he removed to Brindaban, and he is still 
regarded as one of the six great Gossains of the Chaitanya faith. 
The work by Babu Aghornath is a very small one, It gives 
in 28 pages, a bare narrative of the events of the life of Raghu- 
nath Das. But Babu Achyuta Charan does more ; he gives an 
account of the literary compositions of the great,Gossain. He 
wrote three Sanskrit works and a number of exquisite Bengali 
songs, bearing either on the loves of Rdadhd and Krisi 
at Brinddban, or on the pious acts of Chaitanya’s life. He was 
acontemporary of Chaitanya, but his songs are written in pure 
Bengali, without any admixture of Hindí or Persian’ words ; 
nor Sanskritised, though the words used are of purely Sans- 
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